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Art. I.—James Hervey, and the Evangelism of his Times. 


WE shall not occupy the time of our readers by investigating 
the causés that led to the almost total extinction of evangeli- 
cal doctrine in the Church of England during the early part 
of last century. The fact is unquestionable, and has been ac- 
knowledged by the most intelligent writers of that communion. 
Pelagianism, so clearly condemned in her standard books, had 
found its way into the high places of the church, and held 
undisputed possession of her pulpits. The fountain-error of 
Socinianism—that which assigns to Reason the chair of autho- 
rity, and summons Revelation to stand at its bar, that her 
doctrines may be received or rejected, as they agree or dis- 
agree with its dictates—had been embraced long before the 
distinguishing tenets of that system were openly avowed. 
And, with the exception of a struggle for the deity of the 
Saviour, thirty years of that century elapsed without any per- 
ceptible improvement. “At that time,” says Middleton, “a 
minister who ventured to maintain her articles and homi- 
lies in doctrine,.and who supported them by a holy practice, 
was a kind of prodigy, and met with nothing but censure, per- 
secution, and hard names, from all ranks and sorts of men. 
Our pulpits sounded with morality, deduced from the prin- 
ciples of nature and the fitness of things, with no relation to 
Christ or the Holy Ghost; and in consequence of this, our 
streets have resounded with heathen immorality.”* 

Matters were not so bad among the English dissenters ; yet 
a great change to the worse had come over them also, and was 
advancing with accelerated speed. Many of them, who had 
resisted the infection of Arianism, had lost the vigorous and 

* Middleton's Biographia Evangelica, 
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deep-toned evangelism which marked their Puritan fathers. 
“The defection of our younger ministers,” writes one of them, 
“1 greatly lament: the dissenting interest is not like itself: 
I hardly know it. I knew the time when I had no doubt, into 
‘whatever place among dissenters I went, but that my heart 
would be warmed and my edification promoted ; now I hear 
prayers and sermons which I neither relish nor understand. 
Evangelical truth and duty are quite old-fashioned; from 
many pulpits one’s ears are so dunned with reason, the eternal 
law of reason, that it is enough to put one out of conceit with 
the chief excellence of our nature, because it is so idolised, 
and even deified.” * 

While the dissenters were lying in this state of sad declen- 
sion, it pleased God to “ provoke them to jealousy,” by a re- 
vival in the bosom of the English Establishment. He who 
brought forth a deliverer to Israel, in the person of one who 
had been bred in the palace of the Egyptian tyrant, was 
silently preparing a band of’reformers within the cloisters of 
Oxford. In the year 1729, a small society was formed by the 
students of that unversity, of which the four most prominent 
members were the two Wesleys, John and Charles, George 
Whitefield, and James Hervey. John Wesley, as being the 
most impulsive spirit of the whole, soon assumed the lead, and 
became “ Father of the Holy Club,” as it was called; and 
from the methodical way in which they conformed at first to 
the monastic rules of the university, they acquired a name, 
long used as a bye-word, though now proudly worn by the 
great body of their followers—that of METHopists. The bond 
of union between these youthful confessors was simply “ con- 
cern for the salvation of their souls.” And sadly astray were 
they all for some time in their search after that object. The 
very writers, such as Bishop Taylor and Mr Law, who so 
powerfully wrought ypon their consciences, with all their ge- 
nius and eloquence, and all their pictures of a practical piety, 


copious and exact in its external manifestations, were among . 


the most erring guides they could have selected to that 
“peace of God which passeth all understanding.” Defective 
in their views of faith, and of its object, the atonement of 
Christ, they left their eager-minded disciples groping in the 
dark, vainly seeking justification by a course of ascetic devo- 
tions, and by efforts at a perfect obedience of the law. Gra- 


dually the minds of all the four we have specified were opened ° 


to clearer views of the gospel; but the course by which they 
were led was so diverse, that it issued in placing the two most 
eclebrated of the number, theologically speaking, in the posi- 
tion of antagonism. While Whitefield sought relief to his 
'_ * Lettér from the Rev, Mr Barker to Dr Doddridge. 
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doubts by a course of reading in the choicest productions of the 
Puritan school, and while he was perusing Matthew Henry’s 
Commentary on his knees in his closet, John Wesley, after 
making a pilgrimage to the Moravians in Germany, was at- 
tempting to graft the loose evangelism and mystic piety of 
that school on the Arminianism of the Church of England 
divines. The consequence was, that Wesley, after vacillating a 
while, adopted the Arminian creed; at the same time pleading 
for some of the distinguishing doctrines of grace, such as the 
total corruption of man’s nature, and free justification by faith 
in the merits of Christ’s death; and adding some peculiarities 
of his own, such as the attainableness of sinless perfection in 
the present life. Whitefield, again, adopted the views of our 
reformers, and of the Puritans of the seventeenth ‘century, 
generally known, in distinction from those of Arminius, or 
Van Harmin, the Dutch divine, as Calvinistic. 

We shall not attempt, within the limits of this article, to 
trace the progress of the marvellous and wide-spread revival 
of evangelical religion which followed the itinerant ministry of 
Wesley, Whitefield, and their associates. But it will be ne- 
cessary, in order to assign his true position to James Hervey, 
and to understand how much the evangelism of England is in- 
debted to his writings, that we should advert to some of the 
characteristic features of that revival. In the first place, the 
mind naturally turns to the men, and next to the movement of 
which they were, under God, the originators. No two men, 
perhaps, who were so homogeneous in their mission and their 
motives, were ever more dissimilar in their temper and charac- 
ter than Wesley and Whitefield. Both of them equally sin- 
cere, and bent with equal intensity on the great design of win- 
ning souls to Christ, they differed as widely in their mode of 
arriving at it as if they had been disputing like the devil and 
the archangel about the body of Moses. The one may be con- 
sidered as the Luther, the other as the Melancthon of the move- 
ment. The outward men were types of their mental dissimili- 
tude. The figure of Wesley, especially in old age, attenuated 
to a shadow, shrivelled as a monk of La Trappe, but retaining 
to the last that singular expression between sharpness and se- 
renity, arising from thedark glance of that hawk’s eye above the 
bland smile which hovers on thethia compressed lips, denotes the 
man in whom the fire and energy of a temper naturally choleric, 
imperious, and self-reliant, have been matched with, rather than 
mastered by, the spirit of Christian Jove. The lion and the lamb 
have been paired together, without any apparent assimilation. 
In Whitefield, again, blowsy and unctuous as a well-conditioned 
friar, with those large blue eyes swimming in tears, we see a 
picture of pure large-hearted benevolence, a tenderness that 
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melts like woman’s over her first-born. Wesley, trig in per- 
son, exact in manners, simple in style, and soft in speech, 
is a specimen of art devoted to the holiest and noblest of pur- 
poses. Whitefield, sleek but slovenly, and with a vocal pipe 
which could be heard with ease a mile off, presents a pattern of 
the most natural simplicity. Wesley, a man of order—an ec- 
clesiastical martinet—prescribjing rules for his community as 
precise as those of a regiment, and as scrupulously-enforced,— 
a hero like the Iron Duke, whom he resembled in features 
as he was related to him in family: Whitefield, a man 
who set all order at defiance, and leaving his converts, when 
hardly fledged, to shift for themselves as they best could. 
The issue has been, that Wesley has given his name to a 
sect, held bound by the deed of its founder to regulate its 
teaching and its polity by his writings; while Whitefield’s 
name is only associated with the impulse which he gave to 
the cause of truth and piety. Both succeeded, as preachers, 
in producing the most marvellous results. In Wesley's 
case, the effect seems to have resembled that of “ the light- 
ning which cometh out of the east and shineth even to the 
west,” paralysing and prostrating by the very suddenness of 
the flash. His words appear to have possessed a species of 
mesmeric power; the person at whom he levelled them sunk 
‘ down at once from the tiger to the lamb, and thenceforth 
obeyed the volitions of the man-tamer who had acquired sucha 
mysterious influence over his soul. ‘ While I reasoned with 
them,” he says, speaking of an angry mob to whom he was 
preaching, ‘‘ they grew calmer by little and little. 1 then spake 
to them one by one, till the Lord had disarmed them all. One 
who stood out the longest, I held by the hand, and urged the 
love of Christ crucified, till, in spite of both his natural and 
diabolical courage, he trembled like a leaf. Our leopards were 
all become lambs.” ‘TI rode up to a ruffian who was striking 
one of our colliers, and prayed him rather to strike me. He 
answered, ‘ No, not for all the world, and was quite overcome. 
I turned upon another who struck my horse, and he also sunk 
into a lamb. I seized one of the tallest, and earnestly besought 
him to follow me. « ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘that he would, all the world 
over. ‘What have they done?’ said a justice of the peace before 
whom grievous complaints were laid against. Wesley and his 
friends. ‘Ah!’ please your worship, ‘they have convarted my 
wife. Till she went among them, she had such a tongue; and 
now she is as quiet as a lamb.’”* Under Whitefield’s sweet 
gospelling, again, crowds were melted into repentance. Many 
have been puzzled to account for his success ; for there is no- 
thing in his printed discourses to distinguish them from those 

'  * Watson’s Life of John Wesley, pp. 80, 112, 133. 
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of other men, and as to the power of prayer, in which he no 
doubt abounded, why should not that have availed as much in the 
case of many a prayerful but comparatively fruitless minister ? 
To us the secret appears to have been neither more nor less than 
the perfect naturalness of the man. As in archery, the most ex- 
pert gentleman in the royal club is far outstripped in dexterity 
and in sureness of aim by the artless child of the desert, who 
throws himself on the instincts and impulses of nature, so was 
it with this facile princeps of preachers. Prayer threw him 
into the right attitude, and with the love of Christ and of man 
glowing in his heart, he discharged the arrows of conviction, 
without conscious effort, right into the hearts of the King’s 
enemies. The consequence was, that, where petit-maitre elo- 
cution would fail as egregiously as shame-faced clownishness, 
Whitefield coming up face to face with the sinner, taking him 
by the hand and pressing it,—weeping and smiling by turns,— 
gave the gospel “free course,” and following Nature, whose 
laws ascend up to the regions of the spiritual as well as material 
world, it was “ glorified,” and he triumphed. 

When we come more closely to investigate their charac- 
ters, we might grant to his admirers, that Wesley’s superla- 
tive egotism flowed from any thing but self-conceit, and 
that his haughty and imperious tone of speech and ac- 
tion denoted nothing like what in vulgar men is called 
ambition and arrogance. We would even grant that he 
may have been “too guileless to save himself from the im- 
putation of inconsistency;” though we hardly see how this, 
or any other virtue we can think of, can account for his 
refusing to acknowledge and correct the inconsistencies that 
were laid to his charge. But we cannot, on any theory of 
merely mental idiosynerasy, so easily explain, as some have 
done, his intense hatred to Calvinistic doctrine, and his de- 
meanour towards some of the most amiable and estimable of its 
advocates. To this feature we shall have occasion soon to refer. 
But in the meantime, we cannot except even his treatment of 
the ingenious and pious Augustus Toplady. Far be it from 
us to approve the unceremonious severity of that writer's lan- 
guage towards Wesley. But we must ever regret that the 
acrimony of his style should have served so much and so long 
to avert public attention from the excellency of his matter. It 
must be owned that Toplady was an honest Englishman—a 
hater of all hollowness and chicanery ; and the man that wrote 
the “ Historie Proof of the Doctrinal Calvinism of the Church of 
England,” deserves to be treated with more respect than a 
common railer, whose charges may be allowed to pass un- 
answered. ‘The provocation given him must also be taken into 
account. It was not very easy for a high-spirited young man, 
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after devoting so much time and pains to the vindication of 
Calvinism, to find his translation of Zanchius on Predestination 
treated in the following sarcastic, contemptuous style, by the 
founder of Wesleyanism: ‘“‘The sum of all is this: one in 
twenty, suppose, of mankind is elected ; nineteen in twent 
are reprobated. The elect shall be saved, do what they will ; 
the reprobate shall be damned, do what they can. Reader, 
believe this, or be damned. Witness my hand, A—— T . 
Can we wonder that the ardent, warm-hearted, outspoken 
Vicar of Broad Hembury should have taken fire at this in- 
sulting caricature of principles which he saw deeply imbedded 
in sacred Scripture, and emblazoned on the banners of all the 
Reformed Churches, including his own; and that, in a spirit 
of natural resentment, he should have said, “ In almost any 
other case, a similar forgery would transmit the criminal to 
Virginia or Maryland, if not to Tyburn. If such an opponent 
ean be deemed an honest man, where shall we. find a knave?” * 
For the unworthy language which drew forth this retort, some 
apology may be found in the heat of controversial writing; but 
what shall we think of the celebrated A postrophe to the Devil, in 
one of Wesley’s discourses, where the Prince of Darkness con- 
gratulates himself through a whole melancholy page upon the 
supposition that the Calvinistic view of the gospel were true ! 
Is it enough to say, that “verily he believed that that ill- 
judged burst of rhetoric, in which he himself borders so near 
upon blasphemy, was as sound in theology, as, in fact, it was 
shallow and unseemly?” Paul said no less of himself before 
Agrippa, and yet Paul denounced himself ‘a blasphemer.” How 
strangely contorted must have been the state of that man’s 
mind, who, a Christian,-warm with the love of Jesus in his 
heart, and ever warbling his name on his lips, radiant 
with the brightness, and redolent with the breath of heaven, 
could yet indulge in the very language in which an un- 
believing world clothes its hatred of the blessed gospel, 
and could virtually indorse sentiments so like those which 








* Toplady’s Works, vol. v. p. 321. 

+ Wesley and Methodism, by Isaac Taylor, p. 48. The passage to which we sup- 
pose Mr Taylor refers, is in his sermon on Free Grace, and is as follows:—‘*O how 
would the enemy of-God and man rejoice to hear these things were so! How would he 
cry aloud and spare not! How would he lift up his voice and say, To your tents, O 
Israel! Flee trom the face of this God, or ye shall utterly perish. But whither will 
ye flee? Into heaven? Heisthere. Downto hell? Heis there also. Ye cannot 
flee from an omnipresent Almighty Tyrant. And whether ye fice or stay, I call 
heaven, his throne, and earth, his footstool, to witness against you. Ye shall perish, 
ye shall die eternally. - Sing, O hell, and rejoice, ye that are-under the earth! For 
God, even the mighty God, hath spoken and doomed 'to death thousands of souls, from 
the rising of the sun to the going down thereof. Here, O death, is thy sting! They 
shall not, cannot escape. For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken. Here, O grave, 
is thy victory! Nations yet unborn, or ever they have done good or evil, are doomed 
never to see the light of life, but thou shalt gnaw upon them for ever andever. Let 
all those morning stars sing together, who fell with Lucifer, son of the morning. Let 
all the sons of hell shout for joy. For the decree is past, and who shall disannul it ?” 
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the moody and reckless Byron has put into the mouth of his 
Cain ! ' 

Gladly do we absolve Wesley from the charge of personal 
prejudice; we will even admit that what he said of himself 
may have been strictly true, that he had “a great facility in 
forgiving injuries.” But the admission must be made with 
this serious qualification, that he manifested towards the 
opinions of his opponents, including, as we firmly believe, some 
of the most precious truths of revelation, all the bitterness of 
personal spleen, of deadly feud. If he disliked Calvin, it was 
not the man, but the-bugbear Calvinism that roused his spleen. 
He denounces Luther on the Galatians almost as heartily as 
the Council of Trent. In his rage against the doctrine of elec- 
tion, he allowed himself to speak contemptuously of the Puritan 
divines, not sparing honest John Bunyan himself. And this 
rancour appears all the more grotesque that it comes arm-in- 
arm with Luther’s articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiw, and 
with all Bunyan’s zeal for the cross of Christ. It is alto- 
gether one of the strangest and most perplexing problems 
in the ‘science of religious dynamics, how a man so truly 
estimable, so thorough-going, and so practical as Wesley, 
should have adopted a system in which he was compelled, 
at so many points, to contradict himself, and in defending 
which he found himself, after battling with the ungodliness of 
the world, confronted with nearly all the servants of the living 
God that had gone before him. 

This, however, does not exhaust the mystery of his charac- 
ter. While denouncing these good men and their sentiments, 
in language which we cannot help considering as intemperate, 
he seems never to have lost his temper: and he is quite as- 
tonished at others for having lost theirs in attempting to vin- 
dicate them. His old companions, Rowland Hill, and his 
brother, Sir Richard Hill, had not adopted the Arminian 
creed; they preached the good old doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion and the Puritan divines; and when Wesley struck out 
right and left against these, the bold and blunt English spirit 
of the two brothers was roused, and they preached and pub- 
lished in defence of what they deemed insulted truth, returning 
with interest the hard blows which had been directed against 
it. Wesley was confounded at the zeal of these combatants. 
“ Strange,” he exclaims, “ how a man loses his temper as soon 
as he becomes a Calvinist!” He was quite cool in despatching 
election, and making short work of distinguishing grace; why 
should they get so hot in their defence? The question indeed 
involves a curious fact in the physiology of religion; and we 
know not how to account for it, unless on the supposition that 
there is something about the truth as it is in Jesus, which, 
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when it is once embraced in faith, leads thie believer so to iden- 
tify himself with it, that he feels every wound inflicted on it as if 
he had been wounded himself. It is not Ais opinion merely 
that is at stake, but the truth of the living God; and the con- 
sciousness of this, working, it may be, with some latent remains 
of the old Adam, provoked by the very coolness of those who 
treat that divine truth as a lie, finds expression in a form 
which these cool opponents denounce as ill-tempered bigotry. 
Whitefield was a man of another spirit. Meekly did 
he receive the rebukes, and patiently did he submit to the re- 
vilings of his fellow-men. But in nothing does his character 
come out more strongly in dissimilitude from that of Wesley, 
than in his child-like submission to the will of God, merging 
the pride and self-will of the creature in the sovereignty of the 
Creator. Let the reader peruse the following letter from 
Whitefield to Wesley, and say if it does not exhibit the fine 
spirit and consistent sense of the writer in striking contrast 
with the rather anomalous features of his correspondent :— 


“T think I have for some time known what it is to have ‘ right- 
eousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ These are the liberties of 
the children of God ; but I cannot say I am free from indwelling sin. 
I cannot see wherein the heterodoxy of the article of our church con- 
sists, which says that corruption remains even in the regenerate; and 
‘if, after conversion, we can neither sin in thought, word, nor deed, I 
do not know why our Lord taught us to pray, Forgive us our tres- 
passes. I am sorry, honoured sir, to hear by many letters that you 
seem to own a sinless perfection in this life attainable. I think I can- 
not answer your letter better than a venerable old minister did a 
Quaker, ‘ Bring me a man that has really arrived to that, and I will 
pay his expenses, come from, where he will.’ Whether or not the 
seventh of the Romans be applicable to a converted person, as many 
great and eminent saints have thought, is not at all to the purpose ; 
for there are many other passages which show that a sinless perfection 
is not attainable here below. Besides, dear sir, what a fond conceit 
is it to cry up perfection, and yet cry down the doctrine of final perse- 
verance! But these and many other absurdities you fall into, because 
you will not own election ; and you will not own election because you 
cannot believe the doctrine of reprobation. What is there in reproba- 
tion (I can see nothing) that makes it so horrid? I see no blasphemy 
in holding the doctrine, if rightly explained. If God might pass by 
all, he surely might pass by some. Judge you if it is not a greater 
blasphemy to say that Christ died for souls now in hell. Surely, dear 
sir, you do not believe there will be a general gaol delivery of damned 
souls hereafter? O-that you would study the covenant of grace! O 
that you were rightly convinced of sin! | ‘Elisha Cole’ on God's 
Sovereignty, and ‘ Veritas Redux,’ written by Dr Edwards, are worth 
your reading ; but I have done. Jf you think so meanly of Bunyan 
and other Puritan writers, I do not wonder you think me wrong. I 
find your sermon hath had expected success ; it hath set the nation 
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a-disputing. You will have enough to do to answer pamphlets ; two 
I have seen already. O that you would be more cautious of casting 
lots! © that you would not be so rash and precipitate! If you go 
on thus, dear sir, how can I concur with you? It is impossible. I 
must speak what I know. This I write out of the fulness of my 
heart. J feel myself an accursed sinner. I look to Christ, and mourn 
because I have pierced him. May God lay proud self-confidence, and 
every toweriny imagination of the creature, in the dust! and may the 
Sree and sovereign grace of the incarnate God reign unrivalled !” 


Could John Wesley have said, in consistency with his own 
system, ‘“*1 feel myself an accursed sinner?” If he felt it, 
how strange that he did not see the contradiction between 
this inward experience and his notion of sinless perfection! 
With his dying breath he may be said to have abjured the 
absurd, pretence, in his own person, at least, for he died with 
these words on his lips,— 


“T the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me.” 


Such were the men, both of them vilified during life by the 
world, to the salvation of which they devoted themselves, but 
destined to be variously estimated after their death. The one, 
enshrined in the veneration of the society which bears his name, 
has ever found willing defenders among his numerous disciples, 
who identify his honour with their own. The other has shared 
the fate of benefactors who have been less careful to immor- 
talise their names as founders of sects. The one distinguished 
himself as the champion of a gospel stripped of those features 
which prove most offensive to the carnal mind, and even where 
he failed to convince men, left them much as he found them; 
the other, steering full in the face of the world’s self-pride and 
boasted freedom, laid himself open, in the case of failure, to 
the buffetings of scorn and abhorrence which the world, with 
its receding waves, pours on the sovereignty of the God whom | 
it disobeys. But “ wisdom is justified of her children;” and 
one hardly hears the raving of the storm, when the voice of 
the Christian poet is heard in the midst of it:— 


“ Leuconomus—(beneath well-sounding Greek, 
I slur a name a poet must not speak)— 
Stood pilloried on Infamy’s high stage, 

And bore the pelting scorn of half an age,— 
Now, Truth, perform thine office ; waft aside 
The curtain drawn by Prejudice and Pride; 
Reveal (the man is dead) to wondering eyes 
This more than monster in his proper guise. 
He loved the world that hated him; the tear 
That dropped upon his Bible was sincere ; 
Assailed S scandal, and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life ; 

And he that forged, and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother's interest in his heart.” 


Honour to the memory of both the men! With all their 
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characteristic failings, they rendered more good service to their 
country than all her heroes, princes, and premiers put to- 
gether. England owes them a debt which has never yet been 
paid; and their followers will only complete the work which 
they began, when, copying their excellencies, they cease to 
serve themselves heirs to their eccentricities and inconsistencies. 
If we now turn our eyes to the religious movement itself, it 
will be found as singular as the men who originated it. It bore 
no resemblance to the work of the Reformation. It is a mistake 
to speak of Methodism as “a following up that recovery of 
true theology, and of a pure worship, which it was the work of 
the Reformation to bring about.”* It was not a constitutional 
reform, but a spiritual revival. The change it effected was not 
theological, but therapeutical. Neither Wesley nor White- 
field aimed at any thing like a recovery of the creed or 
the worship of the Reformation. They took up that creed 
and worship much as they found them, and employed 
them for their own purposes.. They disclaimed all intention 
of operating on the Church of England. Their efforts were 
directed exclusively to the outcasts of that Establishment, the 
masses of ungodliness and ignorance that lay within or around 
its pale. Of Wesley, ia particular, the author just quoted has 
well observed, that “ he thought of his society only as an evan- 
- gelising supplement to the Established Church; he entertained 
no thought, intention, or wish to construct a church.”+ True; 
and in his scheme of evangelic aggression, theology occupied 
quite a subordinate place. He was a sturdy advocate, indeed, 
for some of the doctrines of grace, and as sturdy an opponent, 
we humbly think, of others; but in both cases his zeal for doc- 
trine was decidedly of a practical cast. He pleaded for cer- 
tain tenets on the same principle that the physician extols 
certain medicines, because he had found them, or. thought he 
had found them, useful in the healing and conversion of souls. 
Whitefield’s theological views coincided more with those of the 
Reformation; but he also prized them only as the media of 
personal comfort or of conversion. Small account did he make 
of creeds or of churches, of systems or forms of any kind. 
What belief he had, was held in fusion, so to speak, with his 
religious spirit. It is of importance to keep this in view if we 
would judge of the share which these eminent men had in re- 
viving evangelical doctrine in England. The work they did 
was, in its own way, most important. ‘ Orthodoxy,” says a 
late lively writer in the Wesleyan body, “does by no means 
imply religion in its possessor. It may stand alone in reprov- 
ing contrast with his heart and practice. For the same reason 


* Wesley and Methodism, by Isaac Taylor. 
+ Ibid., p. 256. 
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it may be set on high in individuals and churches, without 
any corresponding degree of religious energy. The general 
tone of piety may be feeble and utterly insufficient for public 
effect, while the doctrinal staple of the times may be tolerably 
pure.”* Still the purity of the doctrine of the gospel which 
Christ has taught, abused or unused as it may be, is a bless- 
ing for which the church and the world ought to be thankful ; 
and it is doubtful if either Wesley or Whitefield can be said to 
have done much for its revival or vindication in their native 
country. 

The system of Wesley has, absurdly enough, been designated 
by some of its advocates “ Evangelical Arminianism.” It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that a person may hold all the Arminian points, 
and at the same time hold many gospel truths; so that he may 
bean Arminian and evangelical. But there can be no such thing 
in rerum natura as “ Evangelical Arminianism.” In the case 
of Wesley, it is true that he held all the five points, relating to 
non-election, free-will, non-efficacious grace, non-particular re- 
demption, and non-perseverance. But he did not hold these Ar- 
minian points in an evangelical sense. He held them in conjune- 
tion with other points, which were no more peculiar to Arminius 
than they were to Calvin; and the two sets of points never were 
nor can be amalgamated. How would Wesley have spurned 
at the title of “ Evangelical Calvinism” or of “ Evangelical 
Antinomianism !” We are aware of the straining made by 
Nichols and others to prove that Arminius himself was a 
most evangelical person, and zealous for free justification by 
faith. But does this prove the existence of such a thing as 
“ Evangelical Arminianism?”+ Spirits of the dead! how 
would ye have stood aghast at such terminology! How 
would honest Robert Baillie have looked at it, after writing his 
“ Antidote against the five infamous Articles of Arminius!” 
How would John Owen have eyed it, after demolishing “The Old — 
Pelagian Idol, Free- Will, with the new Goddess, Contingency!” 
Waiving, however, this ill-omened conjunction, which the more 
modern followers of Wesley seem willing to ignore, one thing is 
certain, that Wesley owed his success, not to the arminianism, 
but to the evangelicalism of his creed. Assuredly it was not by 
preaching up free-will and preaching down election, by railing 

* Religion, the Weal of the Church, and the Need of the Times. By George 
Steward. London, 1850, p. 128. 

+ Richard Baxter having said that he once undertook to prove “that there is no 
considerabie difference between the Arminians and Calvinists,” Coleridge asks, 
* What Arminians? what Calvinists? It is possible that the guarded language of 
Arminius himself may be interpreted into ‘a very tolerable’ compatibility with the 
principles of the milder Calvinists,—such as Archbishop Leighton, that true father 
of the Church of Christ. But I more than doubt the possibility of ever approximat- 
ing the principles of Jeremy Taylor to the fundamental doctrines of Leighton, much 


more to those of Cartwright, Twiss, and Owen.”—(Coleridge’s Notes on English 
Divines, ii. p. 110.) ; 
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at irresistible and reasoning about universal grace, by sneering 
at Bunyan and recommending Van Harmin, that he was able 
to say, “ It was a glorious time with us; every word of exhor- 
tation sunk deep, every prayer was sealed, and many found the 
Spirit of glory resting upon them.” That he should have 
succeeded so well, with all his Arminianism about him, as 
well as Whitefield with all his Calvinism about him, is one of 
the most strikingly practical proofs perhaps ever given of that 
very sovereignty of grace against which he so unhappily 
theorised; and thus Wesley himself furnished a Calvinistic 
commentary on the text, “I will have merey on whom I will 
have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion. So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” 

Having glanced at the lives and labours of these good and 
great men, we think we are now warranted in saying that, 
much as they did for reviving the interests of. religion among 
their countrymen, they failed to do much for the cause of evan- 
gelical truth. By allying himself with Arminianism, Wesley 
must be held, by the great body of the friends of the gospel in 
our day, to have materially injured, so far as the influence of 
his writings is concerned, the cause which in reality lay nearest 
to his heart. In regard to Whitefield, again, while his eccen- 
‘tric course neutralised his influence on the English clergy, it 
must be confessed that his journals and printed sermons were 
not calculated to recommend his-sentiments to persons of 
education who might be attracted by his fervid and com- 
manding eloquence. The person who contributed most ef- 
fectually. by his writings to revive evangelical doctrine in 
his native country was unquestionably the Reverend James 
Hervey. 


James HERVEY was born on the 26th of February 1713. 
His father was rector of Collingtree, near Northampton. Like 
many others who afterwards shone as stars in the firmament 
of the church, the youthful Hervey began life with strong pre- 
judices against the gospel, which he was afterwards honoured 
so signally to advance. His intercourse with the Wesleys at 
Oxford does not seem to have gone far to enlighten his mind 
in the truth ;. he continued, for many years, according to his 
own confession, to inculcate from the pulpit the doctrines then 
universally taught by his brother clergymen. But about the 
year 1742, his sentiments underwent an entire change, partly 
in consequence of the instructions of Whitefield, but chiefly 
from the perusal of certain books to which Providence had 
directed his attention.* While engaging in studying these 

* These were, Jenks on Submission to the Righteousness of God; Witsius on the 
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books, an incident occurred to which, simple as it was, he fre- 
quently referred afterwards, as having first staggered him in his 
notionsof self-righteousness. Inhis parish there resided a plough- 
man, who usually attended the ministry of Dr Doddridge, and 
being an intelligent man, Mr Hervey, who had been advised by 
his physician for the benefit of his health to follow the plough, 
in order to smell the fresh earth, frequently accompanied and 
conversed with him during his employment. “ What do you 
think is the hardest thing in religion?” asked Hervey of his 
companion one morning. “Iam a poor illiterate man,” said 
the ploughman, “and you, sir, are a minister; I beg leave to 
return the question.” “Then,” said Hervey, “I think the 
hardest thing is to deny sinful self;” and he discoursed at some 
length on the difficulty of this part of self-denial. ‘“ Mr Her- 
vey,” replied the ploughman, “ you have forgotten the greatest 
act of the grace of self-denial, which is to deny ourselves of a 
proud confidence in our own obedience for justification.” In 
repeating the story to a friend, Hervey remarked, “I then 
hated the righteousness of Christ; I looked at the man with 
astonishment and disdain, and thought him an old fool. I 
have seen since clearly who was the fool; not the wise old 
Christian, but the proud James Hervey.” From this time he 
devoted himself to the preaching of Christ as “ made of God 
to us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption.” He succeeded his father as rector of Weston- 
Favel, spent the remainder of his days in this delightful retire- 
ment, and departed this life peacefully and triumphantly in 
the forty-fifth year of his age. 

It is hardly possible to conceive a greater contrast than the 
life led by Hervey, and that of the two champions of whom we 
have been speaking. The Methodists never at rest—tossed from 
one end of the kingdom to the other—flying across the ocean 
to the new world and back again—confronting furious mobs— 
pelted with eggs and dirt—pursued out of towns with hootings 
and execrations—and often within a hair’s-breadth of havin 
their brains knocked out:—The Rector of Weston-Favel seldom 
preaching any where but in his own pulpit—spending his days 
within the noiseless seclusion of a rural parsonage—and so un- 
willing to move from home that his friends, anxious to remove 
him for the sake of his health to London, had to employ a trick, 
by inducing him to take a ride in their carriage! ‘“ My house,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ is quite retired, it faces the garden and the field, 
so that we hear none of the tumultuous din of the world, and 
see nothing but the wonderful and charming works of the 


Economy of the Covenants; and Marshall on Sanctification: to which were afterwards 


added, the Marrow of Modern Divinity, with Boston's notes, and the sermons of Eben- 
ezer and Ralph Erskine. 
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Creator. O that I may be enabled to improve this advan- 
tageous solitude!” And improve it he did to good purpose. 
There, with his microscope in his hand, he converted the 
“ Flower-garden” not only into an inexhaustible fund of enter- 
tainment for himself, but into “ Reflections ” which have been 
wafted over the souls of thousands, and have wakened heavenly 
music in many a kindred bosom. There, wandering among 
“The Tombs” in his sequestered churchyard, he indited those 
“* Meditations” which will be read as long as the English lan- 
guage. ‘There, gazing up to “the Starry Heavens” at night, 
he poured out those “ Contemplations ” which glitter with so 
many gems of hallowed fancy, and lead the soul up to God. 
But above all, there he prepared and published his well-known 
“Theron and Aspasio,”—a work which, in the form of lively 
dialogues and letters, and with the allurements of an elegant 
and flowery style, not always under the direction of a severe 
taste, yet beautiful even in the midst of its exuberance, con- 
tains the richest treasures of gospel truth. 

Never, perhaps, was a “body of divinity” ever presented 
to the world in so fine a dress, with an air so fashionable, 
with a carriage so full of gaiety! The world,—accustomed 
to see theology served up in dull, heavy treatises, garnished 
with crape and weepers, and looking dismally solemn, or 
‘to associate religious controversy with the idea of two dis- 
tempered divines, making wry faces at each other, and: in- 
dulging in all sorts of rabid disputation,—was quite taken by 
surprise to find itself introduced to two well-dressed and polite 
country gentlemen, seated at table, and conversing together on 
religion, after the neighbouring gentlemen, who had dined with 
them, had left them alone. Theron is “a gentleman of fine 
taste, of accurate rather than extensive reading, and parti- 
cularly charmed with the study of nature. Aspasio, who is 
on a visit at Theron’s country-seat, is not without his share 
of polite literature and philosophical knowledge. He had 
taken a tour through the circle of the sciences; and having 
surveyed the productions of human learning, devoted his final 
attention to the inspired writings.” We soon find that Theron 
is the amiable man of the world; Aspasio the decided Chris- 
tian. The conversation naturally turns on the characters of 
the gentlemen who have left them, and Aspasio ventures to 
express his regret at the want of all serious conversation 
among his friend’s guests. This leads to.a little friendly 
debate, which affords Aspasio an opportunity of expatiating 
on the beauties of Scripture, concluding with the words of our 
Scottish martyr: “ Farewell, sun and moon! Farewell, all the 
beauties of creation, and comforts of life! Farewell, my be- 
loved relations and friends! And farewell, thou precious, pre- 
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cious Book of God!” The conversation is here interrupted by 
the servant coming to tell them that ‘‘ supper was upon the 
table.” Next morning, after breakfast, the two friends are 
seen taking a stroll into the garden; and here is in 
his element, describing the parsonage garden of Weston- 
Favel in all its glory. The beneficence of the Creator leads 
Aspasio to speak of redemption, and having dropped the 
phrase “imputed righteousness,” to which Theron takes grave 
exception, the grand theme of the whole succeeding dialogues 
and letters is brought under discussion. But how different a 
thing from a scholastic dispute! The politeness of the gentle- 
man, the classic elegance of the scholar, the delicate taste of 
the lover of nature, are blended with the gentleness and 
lovingness of the Christian. Strokes of fine irony-are fol- 
lowed with gorgeous descriptions of scenery; statements of 
Christian doctrine are relieved by pictorial illustrations from 
life; and criticisms on Bible passages absolutely sparkle with 
imagery. The importance of the doctrine forms the topic 
of this second dialogue. “A pearl, you will please to remem- 
ber, is a pearl still, though it should hang in the Ethiopian’s 
ear,” says Aspasio, referring to the writings of the Puritans. 
* Ethiopian, indeed!” cries Theron. “ You have truly cha- 
racterised that demure and gloomy generation. I hope you do 
not intend to introduce their affected solemnity and forbidding 
reserve into your own easy and engaging conversation.” No; 
but Aspasio will not part with the pearl. ‘I venture to say 
concerning the imputation of our sins to Christ, and of Christ’s 
righteousness to us, on these two doctrines hang all the 
privileges and the whole glory of the gospel. Merely specu- 
lative point! Say not thus, my dear friend. How may I 
be justified before God my maker, my governor, my judge? 
is an inquiry of all others the most interesting and important. 
It is the main hinge on which every instance of ‘practical 
religion turns. True comfort, willing obedience, holy com- 
munion with the Divine Majesty, ald depend upon this capital 
point.” The next dialogue opens with a walk into the coun- 
try; and here Aspasio begins to remove the scruples of his 
friend “ before persons of a liberal and enlarged way of think- 
ing can acquiesce in his opinion.” The death of Christ is 
shown to be a true -satisfaction—a price—a sacrifice. In 
describing its value, its virtue, and its fruits, Aspasio falls 
into raptures: but he will check himself, and listen to Theron 
‘“‘as attentively as Theron is attending to the music of that 
shrill-tongued thrush.” “Its sweetly modulated lays have 
indeed attracted my ears,” says Theron, “ but my mind is free 
for your conversation.” “I can repeat a song,” replies As- 
pasio, “sweeter far than this, or all the melody of the wood- 
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land choirs: a song which has harmony enough to make the 
brow of melancholy wear a smile, or soothe away the sorrows 
of death itself. ‘ Who shall lay any thing to the charge of 
God's elect? It is God that justifieth ; who is he that condemn- 
eth?” &e. 

The usual objections, and those which would most naturally 
occur to a refined, moral, and intellectual inquirer, are put 
into the mouth of Theron, and the answers of Aspasio to these 
form the staple of the dialogues that follow. Sometimes the very 
words of some celebrated opposer of the doctrine are intro- 
duced ; as when Theron says, ‘“ Imputed righteousness is a 
scheme grossly frivolous and absurd, and one would think 
would never be depended on, where there is the least degree 
of understanding and capacity for reasoning.” But here the 
mild author finds it necessary to add a note in vindication of 
“my Theron.” The words were those of some doughty anti- 
Calvinist. “‘I have often wondered that disputants, especially 
on religious subjects, should choose to deal in such acrimo- 
nious and reproachful language. Why should we not write 
in the same genteel and obliging strain in which we converse ? 
Were we to meet our antagonist in a friend’s parlour, our 
speech would be kind and our remonstrances calm. ‘I am 
sorry, sir, that you have espoused such notions. They seem 
‘to me extremely wrong, and equally dangerous. I am apt to 
think you have not duly considered either the ground they 
have to support them, or the pernicious consequences that 
may attend them.’” 

Such is the general spirit of these dialogues, which extend 
to seventeen. The conferences deepen in interest as they 
advance, till at last Theron is more than convinced by the 
affectionate reasonings of his friend; his hopes of self-justifica- 
tion are laid prostrate; and he is brought to see that there 
is no other remedy for a conscience oppressed with a sense of 
guilt and unworthiness—no other relief for the sore burden 
of conscious sinfulness and daily miscarriages—no other supply 
for our spiritual wants—no other source of consolation in 
moments of desertion, and darkness, and affliction—no other 
hope in the trying hour of death, and in the prospect of the 
tremendous judgment—than the “righteousness of Christ.” 
Ere they have finished, however, Aspasio leaves his friend’s 
mansion for a season, and a correspondence follows, permitting 
a more continuous discussion of the points on which they had 
conversed. The leading theme of the whole, the warp upon 
which the whole tissue of the web, with its diversified pattern 
and all its glowing colours, was woven, is doubtless the 
doctrine of imputed righteousness, or the justification of a 
sinner solely and entirely through the merits of Christ, in- 
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cluding both his “active and passive righteousness,” or his 
obedience to the law and satisfaction to justice, apprehended 
and appropriated by faith. But all the cognate points are 
introduced,—the entire corruption of man’s nature, his liability 
to the curse of the law, the nature of saving faith, and its 
fruits, as developed in love and holy obedience. The greatest 
care is taken, not so much to guard the doctrine of grace 
against abuse, as if it were a dangerous potion which required 
to be swallowed with caution, and accompanied with antidotes; 
but to show that rightly understood and truly received, it 
must be followed with holiness. Morality is not planted side 
by side with faith, but shown to spring out of it. Faith is 
seen working by love. ‘ This shall be instead of a thousand 
arguments to engage, instead of ten thousand motives to 
quicken our obedience. The love of our all-gracious Re- 
deemer, when ‘shed abroad in the soul by the Holy Ghost,’ 
will diffuse itself through every intellectual faculty, and extend 
to every species of duty, till the whole heart is filled with the 
image, and the whole behaviour regulated by the law of the 
blessed God.” 
“ Talk they of morals? O thou bleeding Love ! 
Thou Maker of new morals to mankind, 
The grand morality is love of THEE.” 

In connection with this, Hervey made it his business to es- 
tablish the warrant which every sinner has, from the revelation 
made in the gospel, to receive, to rest, and torejoice in Christ 
as his Saviour. Here his language is very strong. “ Faith,” 
he says, ‘“‘is a real persuasion that the blessed Jesus has shed 
his blood for me, and fulfilled all righteousness in my stead; 
that through the great atonement and meritorious obedience, 
he has purchased, even for my sinful soul, reconciliation with 
God, sanctifying grace, and every spiritual blessing.” This 
language, however, he afterwards explains, particularly in 
Dialogue Sixteenth, the longest and by far the most important 
of the whole, in a way less calculated to “ dissatisfy and alarm 
some pious people, including, as they apprehend, too great a 
degree of assurance.” He there represents faith as a believing 
appropriation bythe person to himself of all the blessings of sal- 
vation freely offered to sinners in general in the gospel. In 
this sense he pleads that saving faith necessarily implies in 
some degree an assurance of personal salvation. This was the 
doctrine defended by the Scotch ministers who supported the 
‘“* Marrow of Modern Divinity,” in the controversy we reviewed 
in a preceding Number; and Hervey did not scruple to ac- 
knowledge his coincidence in sentiment with those divines, or 
to recommend their writings in confirmation of his views. 
The appearance of such a work-at such atime was a novelty 

NO. VII. 3H 
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in several respects ; and none of the least remarkable circum- 
stances connected with it was the fact that a clergyman of the 
Church of England, bred at Oxford, educated as a High 
Churchman, and living in a remote rectory of Northampton- 
shire, should have proved the strenuous advocate of those doc- 
trines of grace which had incurred the censures of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Such, then, is the “‘ Theron and Aspasio” of Hervey. No 
book was more popular in England and Scotland for many 
long years. It was devoured with an eagerness of which we, 
in this plethoric age of light reading, can form no idea. It 
found its way into the boudoirs of the gay world, as well as the 
libraries of the English clergy, where all Puritan writings of 
the ordinary cast had been long ruthlessly debarred. It did 
more to turn the scale of public sentiment in favour of evan- 
gelical religion than perhaps any other work of the same kind. 
It may be said to have been the means of rendering it fashion- 
able in England ; and in a country where the conventionalities 
of life exercise such a powerful sway, even unconsciously, over 
the great mass of respectable society, it is hard to say how 
much even this may have been blessed for higher purposes. 
Where it has touched one heart with saving impressions, it has 
shut the mouths of a;thousand scoffers; it has commanded 
respect for the truth, even where it has failed ‘to secure it a 
favourable reception. We do not say that for these ends it is 
so well fitted in the present age. The chaster taste of modern 
times rejects, as somewhat bombastic, those brilliancies of 
diction which gave such delight to our fathers of the eigh- 
teenth century, along with the paste buckles, the ruffles and 
powdering, in which the beaus and belles of that period were 
wont to glory; nor can we well endure to be inveigled into a 
religious discussion under the pretext of smart dialogue, or an 
alluring dissertation on the beauties of nature. But Provi- 
dence has availed himself of every phase of human progression ; 
and in the success of Hervey’s writings we see the link that 
united the faith and piety of the Puritan age with those of the 
evangelical school of the nineteenth century. 

One feature stands out prominent and unquestionable in the 
case of Hervey—the profound piety and genuine humility of 
the man. Painful and prayerful in his composition, “ his writ- 
ings,” says a friend who was permitted to peruse his papers, 
‘“‘ were always carried on by a daily converse with Christ, and 
his manuscripts were frequently beautified with aspirations to 
Christ, which, though concealed by the erasement of his pen, 
yet I could peep under the covering, and read with pleasure 
and improvement.” Many who cordially approve of the first 

and largest portion of “ Theron and Aspasio,” which relates to 
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the surety righteousness of Christ, may dissent from his views 
on the nature of faith. Nor do we mean to say that the author 
has always expressed himself in the happiest or most unexcep- 
tionable diction in this the last portion of the treatise. Con- 
sidering the education he had received, the recency of his con- 
version to his new views, and the character of his style, more 
adapted to recommend acknowledged truth by its ornaments 
than to expiscate controverted truth by its precision, this 
could hardly be expected. There are accordingly in this work, 
valuable as it is, statements which not only afford a plausible 
handle to an acute and uncandid adversary, but which will not 
be defended by those most friendly to the great doctrines for 
which he has so valiantly contended. None was more ready to 
confess this than Hervey himself. Candour and openness to 
conviction were qualities with which he was eminently endowed. 
“fore he put his work to the press, he had submitted it to 
the scrutiny of his learned and pious friends, gnd whenever 
their criticisms, either as to matter or style, appeared to him 
just, he availed himself of them, though they sometimes came 
from persons whose creed was very different from his own. 
The same course he followed after the work had appeared be- 
fore the public, in consequence of which very considerable im- 
provements were made in subsequent editions, and these would 
have been still greater, had his valuable life been spared a little 
longer. 

} ll those who suggested improvements on our author’s 
chef @euore, after its publication, particular notice might be 
taken of WiLLiam CupworTH, who had been a preacher in 
Whitefield’s connection, but was now pastor of an Independent 
church in London. Hervey and he had been led to the know- 
ledge of the truth by a similar path, and each had found the 
same writings useful in relieving their minds from painful em- 
barrassment, and in imparting to them clearer conceptions of 
the gospel. During his connection with the Tabernacle, Cud- 
worth had protested against a tendency, among Whitefield’s 
disciples, to place undue weight on certain “ frames and feel- 
ings,” and to give heed to a certain female visionary, who 
boasted of revelations.* _ In the heat of debate he went too 
far, and incurred the charge of Antinomianism. The tracts 
published by him at that time prove at least that he had em- 
braced sentiments bordering on that heresy. In these he 
maintained the abolition of the moral law; denied the distinc- 
tion between its form as a covenant of works, and as a rule of 
life; confounded imputed and inherent righteousness ; held 
that Christ is “ made to us sanctification,” in the same sense 
that he is “made to us righteousness ;” spoke of marks and 

* Second Part of the Experience of William Cudworth, pp. 7-9. 
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evidences as quite useless in ascertaining our interest in the 
Saviour ; and asserted that the proper seat of sin is the body, 
not the soul, of the believer. At the same time, he strenuously 
maintained the necessity of good works.* But, after being 
disconnected with the Tabernacle, and having leisure to reflect 
calmly on the subject, Cudworth became sensible of the impro- 
prieties of thought and phraseology into which he had been 
betrayed during the irritation of controversy. In coming to 
this state of mind, he was greatly aided by the perusal of the 
writings of “ The Marrow-Men” of Scotland. He republished 
some of his tracts with alterations, and otherwise corrected or 
retracted modes of expression which had given just cause of of- 
fence, or which might reflect discredit on the doctrine of grace. 

Such were the sentiments of Cudworth when he first became 
acquainted with Hervey. On the appearance of “ Theron and 
Aspasio,” he wrote to the author expressing his concurrence 
with him in sentiment, and his satisfaction at seeing the doc- 
trine of the gospel, especially the free access of the sinner to the 
Saviour, so ably stated and vindicated ; but at the same time 
hinting, that there were expressions in the work of which an 
adversary might take advantage. Hervey was not ignorant of 
the difference that had occurred between Cudworth and his 
friend Whitefield, and of the unfavourable light in which many 
viewed the peculiar opinions of his correspondent.. But he was 
of too candid and independent a spirit to harbour suspicions of 
one who professed agreement with him on the most momentous 
of all points. “ Last night,” he says in his reply, “‘ 1 received 
your kind letter. I would be very glad if you would read that 
dialogue you mention with a critical attention, if you would 
point out the places where you think I am confused in my ap- 
prehensions, injudicious in method, or weak inargument. As 
you have so thoroughly studied the point, you must easily see 
where the essay lies most open to objection, and where the 
point might receive additional strength. You would much 
oblige me, if you do this with the utmost impartiality and free- 
dom, and I hope you would do service to the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Several persons, I find, are dissatisfied with my 
opinion on that.head. Do, sir, review dialogue sixteenth, 
and favour me with your free remarks and friendly improve- 
ments. Whatever of this kind is done, I beg may be done 
speedily, because a new edition is in the press.” With this 


* See Cudworth’s Dialogues, pp. 11-27. London, 1746. Cudworth’s notion at 
this period as to the abrogation of the moral law, has lately found an advocate in no 
less a personage than the present Archbishop of Dublin; and in vindicating himself 
from the charge of Antinomianism, this dignitary frequently makes use (unconsciously 
no doubt) of the very expressions employed by the ex-pastor of the Tabernacle.—(Dr 
Whately’s Essays on the Writings of St Paul, pp. 146, 157.) 

+ Letters of Mr Hervey to Mr Cudworth, prefixed to defence of Theron and As- 
pasio, pp. 17, 18, These were not included in the collection of Hervey’s Letters, 
published by his friends after his death. 
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request Cudworth complied, and the amendments he suggested 
appeared in the third edition of Hervey’s work. They chiefly, 
if not exclusively, refer to passages which might be understood 
to make thirstings, awakenings, prayers, tears, or a sense of 
unworthiness, necessary to constitute a right or warrant to 
come to Christ for salvation. This Hervey acknowledged was 
inconsistent with his main design, and he came ultimately to 
be convinced that such things, though necessary to induce us, 
were not required to entitle us to come to Christ. As a speci- 
men, we subjoin in two columns some of these emendations, 





made at Cudworth’s suggestion :— 


First Eprrion. 

“If any man, however unworthy 
his person, or obnoxious his character, 
thirst, thirst for the blessings of my evan- 
gelical kingdom, let him come unto me, 
the fountain of living waters, and 
drink his fill.” 


“So that nothing is required in 
order’ to our participation of Christ 
and his benefits, but a conviction of our 
need, a sense of their worth, and a willing- 
ness to receive them in the appointed way.” 


“Let the convinced sinner and the 
afflicted soul trust in the name of the 
Lord.” 


Turrp Eprtion. 

“If any man, however unworthy 
his person, thirst, thirst for something to 
make him happy, let him not seek to 
that which satisfieth not, but let him 
come to me, the fountain of living 
waters, and drink his fill.” 


“So that nothjngis required in order 
to our participation of Christ and his 
benefits; we receive them as the freest 
gifts, as matters of mere grace.” 


“Let the most wretched sinner and 
most afflicted soul trust in the name 
of the Lord.” 





Rapid and wide as the circulation of “Theron and Aspasio” 
was, (three editions were published in the course of 1755, the 
year in which it first appeared), it drew forth no answer from 
the clergy of the Church of England. Secure in the general 
prevalence of their sentiments, they never dreamt that the 
puritanical doctrine of justification by faith, so long repudiated 
and forgotten, would revive in an age so learned and polite. 
Their redoubted champion, Bishop Warburton, had lately 
drawn his sword against the abettors of the doctrines of grace, 
and they deemed it sufficient to point to “The Divine Legation.” 
The antagonists of Hervey arose from a different quarter. 
The first who assailed “Theron and Aspasio” was his old 
tutor, John Wesley. To him, among others, Hervey, with his 
unsuspecting candour, had transmitted several sheets of the 
work as it went through the press, requesting him to suggest 
hints for its improvement. To his utter surprise and dismay, 
Wesley returned the sheets cut up, altered, and retrenched, 
with all the wantonness of a spiritual dictator. But let 
us hear the account of the matter given by good Mr Hervey 
himself, in the following extracts from his correspondence with 
Cudworth. “Mr John Wesley takes me very roundly to task 
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on the score of predestination, at which I am much surprised ; 
because a reader, ten times less penetrating than he is, may 
easily see that this doctrine makes no part of my scheme, never 
comes under consideration, is purposely and carefully avoided. 
I cannot bit fear he has some sinister design. Put the wolf’s 
skin on the sheep, and the flock will shun him, the dogs will 
worry him. I do not charge such an artifice, but sometimes I 
cannot help forming a suspicion.” Again he says: “.I have a 
long letter from Mr Wesley. It consists of animadversions on 
my ‘Dialogues and Letters, which I would be glad if you 
would peruse, and favour me with your opinion. He wrote one 
before, more stinging and sarcastic than this. I have taken 
no notice of either, being very unwilling to embark in contro- 
versy ; but for your judgment on the Jast, which is written with 
candour and temper, 1 should be much obliged.”—“ I little 
thought, when I put Mr Wesley’s MS. into your hand, that 
I should sce it in print so soon. I took very little notice of 
it, and let it lie by me several months, without giving it an 
attentive consideration. It seemed to me so palpably weak, 
dealing only in positive assertions and positive denials, that I 
could not imagine he would adventure it into the world, with- 
out very great alterations; but it is now come abroad just as 
you received it, entitled,‘ A Preservative aginst Unsettled 
Notions on Religion.” Now, then, the question is, whether I 
shall attempt to answer it? Give me your opinion, and may 
the Father of Mercies give you an increase of knowledge, and 
utterance of peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.”—“ I am tran- 
scribing my intended answer to Mr Wesley for the press, but 
find it difficult to preserve the decency of the gentleman and 
the meekness of the Christian ; there is so much unfair deal- 
ing running through my opponent’s objections, and the most 
magisterial air all along supplying the place of argument. 
May our divine Master aid me in both these instances, or not 
suffer me to write at all! Pray for me, that I may not betray 
the blessed cause by the weakness of my reasoning, or my bad 
temper. The Lord Jesus grant that the truth of his gospel, 
not mine or my opponent’s notions, may stand !” 

Never surely was eontroversy undertaken in a spirit more 
resembling “the meekness and gentleness of Christ.” And 
seldom have two combatants appeared in the field of religious 
warfare more thoroughly dissimilar in temper and character. 
Hervey, mild as a lamb, “never known to be in a passion,” 
candid even to self-injustice, ready to take counsel and correc- 
tion even from an enemy: Wesley, impetuous, impatient of all 
opinions that crossed his own, even when they came from those 
whom he sincerely loved, accustomed to give the law and 
the gospel to “about three hundred itinerant, and one 
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thousand local preachers, raised up from the midst of his 
own people, and eighty thousand persons in the societies 
under his care.”* The result was what might be ex- 
pected. Wesley’s letter to Hervey abounds with sarcastic, 
dogmatic assertions. Without intending it, he misrepresents 
—without being conscious of it, he insults his meek-spirited 
friend. Like Luther, bold and unceremonious, blunt to rude- 
ness in his censures, and equally blunt to fulsomeness in his 
compliments, he now makes the poor rector blush like a lady, 
and again makes his ears tingle with anguish. Sometimes he 
is frightfully jocose: “O siren song! pleasing sound to James 
Wheatly! Thomas Williams! James Reiley!” At other 
times he turns round on an offending phrase with an abrupt 
snarl—* * The righteousness which justifies us is already wrought 
out.” A crude unscriptural expression. O vain philosophy ! 
The plain truth is, Christ lived and tasted death for every 
man. And through the merits of his life and death, every 
believer is justified.”—“ ‘ On those who reject the atonement, 
just severity. Was it ever possible for them not to reject 
it? If not, how is it just to cast them into a lake of fire 
for not doing what it was impossible they could do? Would 
it be just (make it your own case) to cast you into hell for not 
touching heaven with your hand ?”—“ ‘ The righteousness of 
God signifies the righteousness which God-man wrought out. No. 
It signifies God’s method of justifying sinners.” * The righte- 
ousness wrought out by Jesus Christ is wrought out for all his 
people, &c. But what becomes of all other people? They 
must inevitably perish for ever. The die was cast ere ever 
they were in being. The doctrine to pass them by has 


* Consigned their unborn souls to hell, 
And damned them from their mother’s womb !’ 


I could sooner be‘a Turk, a Deist, yea, an Atheist, than I could 
believe this. It is less absurd to deny the very being of God, 
than to make him an almighty tyrant.” 

The answer of Hervey is entitled “ Aspasio Vindicated,” 
and is contained in eleven letters to Wesley. The style in 
which these letters are written is one of the most beautiful ex- 
emplifications extant of the spirit of ‘‘ meekness and fear” with 
which the apostle enjoins Christians to give a reason of the 
hope that is in them. Toplady, who would have dealt with 
the father of Methodism in a very different style, observes, 
that “Mr Hervey, in his famous eleven letters, has handled 
Mr Wesley with all the delicacy and tenderness that a virtuoso 
would show in catching a butterfly, whose plumage he wishes 
to preserve uninjured, or a lady in wiping a piece of china 
which she dreads to break.” This is true, though rather a 

* Epitaph on John Wesley’s tomb, in the chapel, City Road, 
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caricature of the truth. Not wanting in a becoming spirit 
where he had too good occasion to charge his opponent with 
unfairness, nor in dignified displeasure where he thought 
that he had overstepped the bounds of Christian propriety, the 
whole is couched in the most affectionate, dispassionate, and 
courteous language. Every thing in the shape of argument in 
Wesley’s letter is coolly discussed and fully answered; and 
where he cannot help complaining of having his words.wrested, 
any more than a man can help wincing when his joints are dis- 
located, it is with a smile of seraphic forgiveness. Let the fol- 
lowing suffice as example :-— 


“* You oblige us,’ says Wesley, ‘to make use of metaphysical subtle- 
ties by confounding these very different ideas, that is, Christ’s active 
and passive righteousness.’ I could hardly believe my eyes for some 
time (says Hervey) though both of them attested that this was pro- 
duced as a quotation from p. 155, in which page, and for a considerable 
space before and after, the subject of debate is the difference between in- 
herent and imputed righteousness. 1 was, 1 own, quite vexed to see 
Aspasio so maltreated, his discourse so misrepresented, and so little re- 
gard paid to literary justice. And glad I am that I did not give vent 
to my thoughts just at that instant: I might have been too warm, and 
not have spared the rod. But, upon cooler consideration, I began to 
recover, and the prescription of Horace was of service : 


* Amara lento temperat risu.’ 


I began to call your conduct, not artifice or sleight of hand, but incogi- 
tancy or thought misapplied. As you had been thinking so long upon 
the other topic, it dwelt upon your imagination, kept this from your 
attention, and led you both to mistake and to miscall things. Like a 
certain preacher, who, having lost his fortune in the bubbles of the year 
1719, and having occasion to mention the deliverance of the Israelites 
from Egypt, told his audience that Pharaoh and his host were all 
drowned in the South Sea. Poor man! he meant the Red Sea. 

“God does not require me, as you too injuriously hint, to ‘touch 
heaven with my hand’ in order to escape damnation. But he invites 
and requires me to accept of Christ and his salvation. If, intent upon 
any imaginary accomplishments of my own, I overlook the gift ; or if, 
eager in the pursuit of worldly gratifications, I trample upon it; is not 
the fault entirely my own? Does it not proceed from the folly of my 
mind, or the bad disposition of my heart, and leave my conduct with- 
out excuse?” 


It would have been a pleasant task to have followed Hervey 
in the answers which he has given to the objections of his op- 
ponent. But the.space we have already occupied forbids en- 
largement. Suffice it to say, that to every candid mind his 
success must appear triumphant. The eleven letters display 
an amount of mental power and consecutive argumentation, 
for which those who judge of Hervey by his other writings would 
hardly be prepared to give himeredit. What must strike the 
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most cursory reader is the instructive fact, that the gentle and 
loving Hervey should have embraced those very views of the 
evangelical system, which the severe and ascetic Wesley de- 
nounced as so horrid and so repugnant to his ideas of benevo- 
lence. Startling as this may be at the first view, it admits of 
explanation. The meek spirit of the author of the “‘ Contem- 
plations” bent to the ground, like Moses, before the dread 
Sovereignty of Heaven; while the sterner spirit of Wesley, a 
despot in his own domain, could ill brook the idea of a Free 
Will superior to his own; and, like the prophet in the cave, 
regardless of the whirlwind, the earthquake, and the fire, 
would only hear the word of God in the still small voice of 
the gospel, and hear it standing erect in the presence of the 
Speaker. Like the Arminian remonstrants at the Synod of 
Dort, who would not reason with that court unless on condi- 
tion that the argument should begin at reprobation, Wesley 
seemed determined to overwhelm his opponent by appealing to 
the prejudices of the populace, ever ready to fix upon those 
parts of revelation on which man has least to say, and with 
which man has least to do. We may only add, that Her- 
vey is particularly happy in exposing the inconsistency of 
Wesley in opposing the doctrine of imputation, which he 
had formerly asserted in his sermons and celebrated in his 
hymns. What, for example, can be more in unison with Cal- 
vinistic views than the following lines, ascribed to Wesley’s 
own pen :— 
* Join earth and heaven, to bless 
The Lord our righteousness; 
The mystery of redemption this, 
This the Saviour’s strange design; 


Man’s offence was counted his, 
Ours his righteousness divine. 


“In him complete we shine; 
His death, his life, is mine : 
Fully am I justified, 
Free from sin, and more than free, 
Guiltless, since for me he died; 
Righteous, since he lived for me.” * 


But, in his horror of Antinomianism, he was afterwards led 
to interpret those passages in which “the righteousness of 
God” is mentioned, either in the vague sense of “ God’s me- 
thod of justifying sinners,” or as including the personal holi- 
ness of the believer, implanted as well as imputed. “The 
righteousness of Christ !” he exclaims; “ strange fondness for 
an unscriptural, dangerous mode of expression 1” “O say, with 
the good old Puritans (!) our Saviour’s death or merits.” Her- 
vey, of course, has the advantage of him here. But keeping 

* “ This,” says Hervey, in a note, * is the good old wine that once made Mr Wes- 


ley’s heart glad. He has since tasted new; but I hope he will be brought to say, 
* the old is better.’” 
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his object steadily in view, he will not allow his opponent to 
place any thing between the sinner and the Saviour. Speak- 
ing of Wesley’s “ terms of acceptance for sinful man, repent- 
ance and faith,” he says, “‘ If your notion be true, the believer 
ought to have his own faith principally in view. Whereas, 
Leok unto Jesus is the direction of the Holy Ghost. Look 
unto his perfect atonement and complete righteousness, and be 
saved, is the grand edict issued from the throne of grace.” Far 
less will he admit Wesley’s distinction, “We no longer obey 
to lay the foundation for our final acceptance; yet we obey in 
order to our final acceptance through his merits.” “ Ah, sir!” 
exclaims Hervey, “ acceptance with God is an immensely rich 
and glorious blessing ; incomparably too high and glorious to 
be obtained, in any degree, by such mean obedience as yours 
and mine.” Equally careful is he to turn the sinner away 
from the broken cistern to the living fountain, as the source of 
all true peace and hopefulness.* To the vindication of this 
cardinal truth he steadily adheres, notwithstanding the many 
temptations to diverge from it afforded by Wesley’s constant 
references to other Calvinistic points, such as election and 
particular redemption. Occasionally, however, he comes out 
with a powerful argument in behalf of these principles, not 
the less striking that it is given in his peculiar style of pic- 
torial illustration. We cannot refrain from quoting the fol- 
lowing :— j : 

“You suppose, that, according to the Calvinistic scheme, God 
denies what is necessary for present comfort and final acceptance, even 
to some who sincerely seek it. This is contrary to Scripture, and no 
less contrary to the doctrine of your opponents. However, to confirm 
yourself {in this misapprehension, you ask, ‘Would you deny it to 
any, if it were in your power?’—To show the error of such a-sen- 
timent, and the fallacy of such reasoning, I shall mention a recent 
melancholy fact. 

“ News is brought that the Prince George, man-of-war, Admiral 
Broderick’s own ship, is burnt, and sunk, and above four hundred 
souls that were on board are perished. Six hours the flames pre- 
vailed; while every mean was used to preserve the ship and crew, but 
all to no purpose. In the meantime, shrieks and groans, bitter moan- 
ings, and piercing cries were heard from every quarter. Raving, de- 
spair, and even madness, presented themselves.in a variety of forms. 
Some ran to and fro distracted with terror not knowing what they 
did, or what they should do. Others jumped overboard, from all 

* Take as an illustration of our meaning the following :—“ Aspasio says, a sense of 
remaining inbred corruption will reconcile us to death. Mr Wesley replies, ‘ In- 
deed, it will not, nor will any thing do this, like perfect love.’ Here, I think, you have 
missed the mark. Nothing can reconcile us to death but that which takes away its 
sting, and this is done only by the atonement of Christ. Nothing can reconcile us to 
death but that which delivers us from its terror, and this is effected only by the sacri- 


fice of our great High Priest, which has converted the king of terrors into a messen- 
ger of peace.” . 
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parts; and, to avoid the pursuit of one death, leaped into the jaws of 
another. Those unhappy wretches who could not swim, were obliged 
to remain upon the wreck, though flakes of fire fell on their bodies. 
Soon the masts went away, and killed numbers. Those who were 
not killed, thought themselves happy to get upon the floating timber. 
Nor yet were they safe; for the fire, having communicated itself to 
the guns, which were loaded and shotted, they swept multitudes from 
this their last refuge-—What say you, sir, to this dismal narrative ? 
Does not your heart bleed? Would you have stood by, and denied 
your succour, if it had been in your power to help? Would you not 
have done your utmost to prevent the fatal catastrophe? Yet the 
Lord saw this extreme distress. He heard their piteous moans. He 
was able to save them, yet withdrew his assistance. Now, because 
you would gladly have succoured them if you could, and God Almighty 
could but would not send them aid, will you therefore conclude that 
you are above your Lord, and that your loving-kindness is greater 
than his? I will not offer to charge any such consequences upon you. 
I am persuaded you abhor the thought.” 


The effect of the publication of these Letters was any thing 
but favourable to the cause of Wesleyanism. In Scotland, 
where. they were published with a recommendation by Dr 
Erskine, they may be said to have proved fatal to it. “They 
were regarded as the best specimens of controversial writing 
in the English language. In a question so deeply affecting 
the honour of the founder of Wesleyanism, we may expect a 
very different verdict from his followers. Richard Watson 
tells us “it is just to so excellent a man to record that they 
were published against his dying injunction.” If this is meant 
to insinuate that Hervey would never have published them 
himself, it is a mistake which admits of being rectified by the 
testimony, not only of his friends, who aided him in preparing 
them for publication, but of his brother, who published them in 
consequence of finding that a surreptitious edition of them had 
gone through the press, and who informs us that Hervey’s 
reason for not wishing them to be published, was simply that 
he had only transcribed about half of them fair for the printer; 
“and therefore,” he said, “as it is not a finished piece, I de- 
sire you would think no more about it.” The ruling passions 
were strong in death—fastidious in taste, forgiving in spirittothe 
last. But though unwilling to wound, he was not afraid to strike. 
“ He had fallen,” says Watson, “into the hands of Cudworth, 
an Antinomian, who ‘ put in and out’ of the Letters ‘ what he 
pleased.” This is too bad. The manuscript was, no doubt, 
sent to Cudworth, with Hervey’s usual request that he would 
“ suggest or insert any thing to make it edifying and useful; ” 
but the whole of the alterations were submitted to the author, 
and his brother gave the piece as he found it in his manuscripts. 
Those who have studied the later writings of Cudworth, par- 
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ticularly his “ Marks and Evidences,” and his ‘¢ Aphorisms on 
the Assurance of Faith,” will be very slow in setting him down 
as an Antinomian. And to talk of Hervey’s Letters as “ sur- 
charged with Cudworth’s Antinomian venom,” manifests such 
a total misapprehension of their character as would lead to the 
suspicion that the person who could so describe must never 
have perused them. If any thing more were wanting to show 
the utter misapprehension into which this writer has fallen, it 
would be the fact that Hervey was assailed by a very different 
and more formidable adversary, in the person of Mr George 
Sandeman, who, under the name of Palemon, charged him in 
his Letters on Theron and Aspasio, with the very opposite sins 
from those laid to his charge by Wesley—with denying the 
divine justice and sovereignty, and pleading for self-righteous- 
ness; and Cudworth was the man that came forth in vindica- 
tion of his departed friend against this Antinomian writer. But 
this opens up another view of the subject, on which we cannot 
now enter. . 


Before concluding this brief historical sketch, there are a few 
reflections suggested by it to which we may advert. Since 
those characters whom we have introduced have gone the way 
of all the earth, full time has elapsed to preclude every feel- 
ing of personal prejudice ; and we are not conscious of having 
allowed party predilections to give a false or injurious colour- 
ing to the facts we have stated. But it is full time also to do 
justice to the men who were valiant for the truth in their day, 
and to whom England is still so deeply indebted for her evan- 
gelism. When the mists of controversy have passed away, the 
constellations appear in all their true splendour and relative de- 
grees of glory; and it would be vain to deny that in Hervey and 
his compeers, Newton and Romaine, and Scott and Doddridge, 
—not to speak of Cowper, as being a poet, or of Edwards, as 
being an American,—we recognise the genuine luminaries of the 
evangelical firmament. It is a striking fact, that in the case 
of every one of these worthies, it was by their writings, and 
not by their preaching, that they did so much service to the 
cause of true religion. The importance of the pulpit, in its 
own place, it is not easy to over-estimate; but its influence, if not 
confined within the four walls of the chapel, seldom outlives the 
age of the preacher. Nor is it meet that, in an institution where 
provision is made for a regular succession of labourers, it should 
be otherwise. But the press adds wings to human thought, and 
prolongs indefinitely the living voice. To the bashful student, 
who shrinks from the gaze of the world, it furnishes a tongue 
much louder and an audience much larger than ever fell to the 

lot of the most popular orator. And so was it with the wri- 
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ters we have mentioned. Newton was never popular as a 
preacher, and Scott, if we remember right, emptied more 
churches than one; but the seed of their literary labours has 
grown up, long after they have fallen asleep, into mighty trees, 
“ and the birds of the air have lodged in the branches thereof.” 
The “ Cardiphonia” of the one, and the “ Commentary” of the 
other, who can calculate the amount of spiritual good which 
they have wrought—not only in instructing thousands, but as 
normal schools in which thousands of teachers have been 
taught and trained to the work of instruction! The writings 
of Hervey, though less familiar now than they were once, have 
penetrated deep into the soil of English society; and grafted 
on a thousand different stocks, each producing its fruit after 
its kind, it would be difficult to tell how far their influence has 
extended. 

There is, however, one characteristic feature in Hervey’s 
theology, which, from its innate importance, and the decided 
tone which it gives to the religious sentiments and teaching of 
all who embrace it, justly merits our attention. We refer to its 
strictly objective character. Looking back to the middle of last 
century, we discern two distinct schools into which the evan- 
gelical writers of England may be divided. The first, which, 
for distinction’s sake, may be designated the Doddridge school, 
devoted themselves to the analysis of Christian experience. 
Taking up their position on the stand-point of regeneration, 
their main business was to deal with the consciences of men, 
to awaken them from false security, to dislodge them from fic- 
titious strongholds, to draw the lines which divide the living 
from the dead, the hypocrite from the true believer, and to 
urge all to make sure work of their calling and election. In 
short, following up the practical writings of Baxter and 
Alleine, the prevailing character of their theology was, to use a 
modern phrase, subjectivity; the subject being “the inner man | 
of the heart.” The other school, at the head of which we 
would place Hervey, making justification their stand-point, and 
looking on the sinner rather as the object of God’s mercy than 
as the subject of his operations, were led to give the whole of 
their theology an objective turn; the great object being Christ 
and him crucified. Both schools dealt with the great matter 
of salvation, both aimed at gaining possession of “‘ the town of 
Man-soul;” but the one carried on its operations within the 
town, while the other, directing its batteries against it from 
without, displayed the white flag of reconciliation, and called 
on sinners to capitulate to the Prince of peace. Thus the 
theology of Hervey is decidedly of an objective character. 
Hence his great anxiety to convince the sinner that he has and 
can have no righteousnessof his own; hence his zeal towean him 
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from law-work as the ground of his confidence ; hence the pro- 
minence which he gives to the doctrine of imputation,—a doc- 
trine which lays man in the dust, and reduces him and all 
about him, whether as saint or as sinner, renewed or unre- 
newed, to a mere cypher in the matter of justification. The 
doctrine itself, indeed, viewed as a theological point, may be 
demonstrated, we think, as clear as Scripture and reason can 
make it ; for it amounts to nothing more nor less than this, 
that as Christ was dealt with as if he had been the guilty one 
in our room, so the believer is dealt with as if he were right-> 
eous in Christ. But without entering on this discussion, one 
thing is evident, that, by this system, Christian theology be- 
comes decidedly objective in its character. 

That both the subjective and objective views we have noticed 
are needful to a right comprehension of the truth, will, of course, 
be conceded by all who remember that the gospel deals with 
man both as criminal and as corrupt; but if we are asked 
which of the views is most characteristic of the gospel, we can 
have no hesitation in deciding upon the objective. Viewed in its 
subjective form, the gospel has nothing to distinguish it from 
other systems of religion or morals, except the superiority of 
the motives which it employs for the accomplishment of its 
purposes. It is the objectivity of Christianity—in the grand 
facts and mysteries of redemption—that gives it all its distine- 
tiveness, impart to it all its dignity as a revelation, and all its 
efficacy as a moral instrument. It is hardly possible to do 
justice to the gospel, objectively considered,—meaning by this 
the glad tidings of salvation through Christ,—without fulfilling 
the great ends of the gospel, subjectively considered, as bear- 
ing on the spiritual transformation of the sinner. But it is 
quite possible, and by no méans uncommon, to treat the gos- 
pel subjectively, in such a way as practically to ignore its 
objective character and lose sight of its distinctive glory and 
blessedness. Young and ardent preachers are apt to fall into 
this mistake. Finding themselves confronted with a class of 
hearers who give no evidences of regeneration, they cease to 
present the saving truths of the gospel, and confine themselves 
to a few commonplaces, bearing on the nature and necessity 
of conversion. A. more fatal blunder can hardly be committed. 
Men are not to be converted by treatises on conversion. Dead 
souls are not to be quickened by being hectored on the neces- 
sity of regeneration. We never hear such preachers with- 
out thinking of the words addressed to the man of mistimed 
filial affection, “ But go thou and predch the gospel.” An- 
other evil resulting from giving an undue predominance to the 
subjective over the objective form of the gospel is, that it tends 
to introvert the eye of the soul, to turn it away from “ looking 
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unto Jesus,” and to turn it ingipon ourselves. Self-examina- 
tion is good, provided it is occupied in “ proving our own 
selves,” by looking to the fruit of the Spirit in a holy life and 
heavenly conversation. The apostle, by the surprise which he 
expresses that Christians should not “ know their own selves,” 
plainly intimates that the regenerating work of the Spirit, as 
developed in conversion, corresponds with our nature as moral 
and intellectual agents, and may be detected in desires and 
affections perfectly cognoscible by all. But if, instead of look- 
ing to conversion, in which we are active agents, we look to 
regeneration, which is the exclusive work of the Spirit—if, in- 
stead of looking to the fruit, we are called to decide upon the 
mysterious working of the Spirit in producing the seed of the 
divine life, is there no danger of indulging in fanatical pre- 
sumption, or yielding to perpetual doubting and despondency? 
May it not be owing to this that regeneration is never mentioned 
in our standard books as a distinct benefit of redemption, but 
included under our effectual calling and sanctification as the 
hidden spring of the visible stream? One thing, however, is 
certain, that Christian comfort, as well as true conversion, is a 
plant, the roots of which are to be sought, not in ourselves, but 
in Christ—the Christ of the Word, not the Christ of the heart. 

Now, the excellency of Hervey’s school is, that it leads us 
entirely and at once out of ourselves to Christ. First, it pre- 
sents us in Christ with what the sinner needs—a perfect righte- 
ousness, to justify him before a holy God. We say, not merely 
with what God needs, an exhibition of justice, a vindication of 
law; but what man needs, a justice-satisfying and law-magni- 
fying RiaHTEousNEss. And then, while the eye is fixed wish- 
fully and with eager appetence on this desirable object, it 
assures every sinner of his immediate and unchallengeable right 
to accept of Christ as his own Saviour, and to rely on him 
alone for salvation, founded on the divine offer or exhibition 
of him made in the gospel to all without exception. Thus, it 
presents an object “ worthy of acceptation,” and, at the same 
time, clears the path of the sinner from every obstacle in the 
way. of his actually accepting it. Such was the -doctrine of 
Paul when he prayed, “‘ That I may win Christ, and be found 
in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is of the 
law.” Not mine own righteousness, pharisaic or evangelic ; 
not mine own inherent holiness, but the righteousness of an- 
othér Person. Not even the righteousness of my faith, as if my 
faith: were now my righteousness, but “the righteousness 
which is by faith in Christ Jesus.” Not a human righteousness, 
but “the righteousness which is of God by faith.” Here we 
lose sight of Paul altogether,—Paul the sinner, and Paul the 
saint ; and if we would seek for him, he is only to be “ found 
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in Christ,” identified with him as his righteousness. Such 
was Paul's theology—such was the theology of Hervey, and 
such, thank God, is now the theology of evangelical Christen- 
dom ; the highest praise of which is, that it annihilates self, and 
secures the fulfilment of what is written, “ He that glorieth, 
let him glory in the Lord.” The glorious objectivity of the 
gospel is preserved, and after all the visions and voices have 
been seen and heard on the mount of Revelation, the result is, 
that WE SEE NO MAN SAVE JESUS ONLY. ; 
The more we study the subject, the more deeply do we feel 
convinced that our friends in England, who are so violently 
prejudiced against what they call Calvinism, are misspending 
their zeal against some unhappy caricature of the system, or 
some grim misconception of it which has no existence save in 
their own fancy. They are mistaken if they imagine that we 
hold our Calvinism in abeyance when we preach the gospel ; 
if they suppose that, like the waters of the Arve and the 
Rhone at their confluence, the two streams flow alongside 
without amalgamation. On the contrary, we feel that our 
views of the sovereignty of divine grace impart depth and dig- 
nity to the whole scheme of redemption, while they do not in 
the least interfere with the perfect freeness and universality of 
the gospel. invitation. We distinguish between the ground of 
‘ the sinner’s hope, and the source ‘of the believer’s consolation. 
The sinner, we firmly hold, is justified and saved, not beeause 
he has been elected to life, but because he has believed on the 
Son of God. But with equal firmness do we hold that the be- 
liever on the Son of God has reason to “thank God who has 
from the beginning chosen him to salvation, through sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” The word of the 
gospel presents nothing before the eye of the sinner but 
“ Christ and him crucified.” But before the opened eye of 
faith, resting on the cross of Calvary, the vista of eternity, 
past and to come, opens up in a blaze of heavenly splen- 
dour; and he beholds, in the outstretched arms of the Cruci- 
fied, one hand pointing, as it were, to the eternal love of the 
Father, and the other to the sure prospect of life everlasting. 
Nothing can be more untrue in fact, or more contradicted by 
the experience of every genuine believer, than the idea that 
the system. of Hervey is encumbered with difficulties, or 
calculated to involve the soul in all the metaphysical dilem- 
mas which have been rashly ascribed to the Calvinistic doc- . 
trine of election, On the contrary, it could be shown, from 
an incalculable number of witnesses, that it is the only way of 
successfully escaping at once from the quagmire of doubt and 
the ignis fatuus of enthusiasm. It is some consolation to Calvin- 
ists to reflect that the objections usually brought against their 
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system of doctrine resolve themselves into the two brought 
against that of Paul, and that they have been answered by 
anticipation in the sixth and ninth chapters of the epistle to 
the Romans. And it is no less consoling to think that their 
distinguishing tenets are so entwined with the precious gospel, 
that they cannot assert the blessed perfection of its righte- 
ousness, and the freeness of its offered salvation, without finding 
themselves compelled, as Hervey was, to fight the battle of 
their Calvinism. Instead, however, of contenting ourselves 
with general reasoning, we shall close by giving a practical in- 
stance of what we have advanced. It is in the shape of an 
extract from the letter of an intelligent correspondent, a true 
Calvinist, who, knowing that we were engaged on the subject 
of the present article, writes us as follows :— : 


“T have a vivid recollection of the struggles I had with this per- 
verted view of the doctrine of election. If, I reasoned, I am elected 
to salvation, I must and will be saved, for the purposes of God cannot 
fail; but if I am not chosen to salvation, all my endeavours are of no 
avail, and it is better to enjoy myself in this world than struggle after 
a condition which I can never attain. Like all others, I suppose, in 
this state, [ entertained very erroneous views about the nature of faith, 
imagining that it was produced in the heart by such a supernatural 
process as left no room for the exercise of the mind and the affections, 
in the way of being influenced by motives and desires ; in other words, 
I imagined that faith and regeneration were, the one implanted, and 
the other effected, by some mysterious process in which the person was 
consciously passive, and not in accordance with his character as an 
intelligent and reasonable being, and hence this error paralysed my 
endeavours and desires to believe. I had no clear or correct view of the 
warrant of sinners, as such, immediately to rely on Christ for salvation, 
and consequently no just view of the perfect’ freedom of the gospel 
offer. In my moments of greatest distress, I never once thought of 
coming direct to Christ as a sinner, and as such relying on him for 
pardon and acceptance, but desired some immediate, supernatural, 
self-conscious exercise of divine power which would, at once and for 
ever, deliver me from my present awful condition, and introduce me 
into the state and blessedness of a new creature. You will see from 
this statement where the great error of many convinced sinners lies, 
who, like me, had a confused and partial acquaintance with Bible 
truth, and you will also perceive the suitableness of the remedy to 
which divine providence directed me. 

‘ T was nearly seventeen years of age when I met with ‘ Theron and 
Aspasio.’ I had read the ‘ Meditations’ before, and had also seen 
and partly read the work just mentioned, but at this time I read it 
through and was astonished to find, what I never knew before (in the 
same manner), that a// sinners are warranted, by the express declara- 
tion of the Giver, to accept Christ as their Saviour, each for himself, 
to ‘ appropriate ’—aye, appropriate—Christ and salvation by him, and 
to do this immediately, without waiting for any other warrant or pre- 
paration than the declaration of God, and their own pressing, imme- 
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diate, and absolute need. This doctrine is so fully and explicitly set 
forth in the 15th and 16th Dialogues, that it left me no room for 
further doubt or delay ; and in the state of mind in which I then was, 
this discovery led, not merely to an enlargement of knowledge or a 
. change of opinion, but, at least, to an endzavour to accept Jesus Christ 
and to rely on him for salvation, and was followed with a peace and 
joy which I had never known before, and which, though often lost 
_ obscured, I would not exchange with all that the world could 
estow.” 





Art. II.—1. Discourses on Christian Nurture. By Horace 
BusuneE.i, D.D., Pastor of the North Church, Hartford. 
Approved by the Committee of Publication. Boston : Mas- 
sachusetts Sabbath School Society. 12mo. Pp. 72. 

2. Dr Tyler's Letter to Dr Bushnell on -Christian Nurture. 
Svo. Pp. 22. ' 

3. An Argument for “ Discourses on Christian Nurture,” ad- 
dressed to the Publishing Committee of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Society. By Horace BusHnevu. Hartford: 
Edwin Hunt. 8vo. Pp. 48. 


TuE leading idea of Dr Bushnell’s Discourses is organic, as 
distinguished from individual life. Whatever may be thought 
of the expression, or whatever may be the form in which it lies 
in his mind, it represents a great and obvious truth; a truth 
which, however novel it may appear to many of our New Eng- 
land brethren, is as familiar to Presbyterians as household 
words. Strange,-and in our view distorted, as is the form in 
which this truth appears in Dr Bushnell’s book, and incon- 
gruous as are the elements with which it is combined, it still 
has power to give his Discourses very much of an “ old-school ” 
cast, and to render them in a high degree attractive and hope- 
ful in our estimation. Apart from the two great illustrations. 
of this truth, the participation of the life of Adam by the whole 
race, and of the life of Christ by all believers, we see on every 
hand abundant evidence that every church, nation, and society 
has a common life, besides the life of- its individual members. 
This is the reason why nothing of importance can occur in one 
part of the church without influencing all other parts. No 
new form of doctrine, no revival or decline. of spiritual life can’ 
exhibit itself in New England, that is not effective throughout 
the Presbyterian Church. We asa body owe, in no small mea- 
sure, our character, as distinguished from other Presbyterian 
communities, to our participation, so to speak, of the life of 
New England ; and the New England churches are indebted, . 
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in like manner, for their character, as distinguished from other 
Congregational bodies, to the influence of their Presbyterian 
brethren. No community can isolate itself. The subtle influ- 
ence which pervades the whole, permeates through every bar- 
rier, as little suspected and yet as effective as the magnetic or 
electric fluid in nature. This fact may be explained in a 
manner more or less obvious or profound according to our 
philosophy or disposition, but it cannot be denied, and should 
not be disregarded. 

Weare, therefore, not uninterested spectators of the changes 
going on in New England. They are changes in the body of 
which we are members, and their effects, for good or evil, we 
must share. We are not therefore stepping out of our own 
sphere, or meddling with what does not concern us, in calling 
attention to Dr Bushnell’s book, and to the discussions to 
which it has given rise. 

The history of this little volume is somewhat singular. Dr 
Bushnell was appointed by the Ministerial Association of which 
he is a member to discuss the subject of Christian training. 
He produced two discourses from his pulpit, and read the ar- 
gument before the Association, who requested its publication. 
To this he assented; but before his purpose was executed, a re- 
quest came froma member of the committee of the Massachu- 
setts Sabbath School Society that the publication should be 
made by them. The manuscript was forwarded to the com- 
mittee, who retained it in their possession six months, twice 
returned it to the author for modifications, and finally pub- 
lished it with their approbation. It excited no little attention, 
being favourably noticed in some quarters, and unfavourably 
in others. So much disapprobation, however, was soon mani- 
fested, that the committee felt called upon to suspend its pub- 
lication. We are not surprised at any of these facts. _We do 
not wonder that the committee kept the book so long under 
advisement, or that they should ultimately venture on its pub- 
lication ; or that, when published, it should create such a sen- 
sation, or meet with the fate which actually befel it. There is 
enough in the book to account for all this. Enough of truth 
most appropriate for our times, powerfully presented, to make 
the committee anxious to bring it before the churches ; enough 
of what was new in form and strange in aspect, to create doubt 
as to its effect and its reception ; and enough of apparent and 
formidable error to account for the alarm and uneasiness con- 
sequent on its publication. We cannot regret that the book 
has seen the light, and done, or at least begun, its work. We 
anticipate immeasurably more good than evil from its publica- 
tion. What is wrong we trust will be sifted out and perish, 
what is right will live and operate. 
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The truths which give value to this publication, and from 
which we anticipated such favourable results, are principally 
the following :—First, the fact that there is such a divinely- 
constituted relation between the piety of parents and that of 
their children, as to lay ascriptural foundation for a confident 
expectation, in the use of the appointed means, that the chil- 
dren of believers will become truly the children of God. We 
do not like the form in which Dr Bushnell states this fact ; 
much less, as we shall probably state more fully in the sequel, 
the mode in which he accounts for it; but the fact itself is most 
true and precious. It is founded on the express and repeated 
declaration and promise of God. He said to Abraham, “I 
will establish my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed 
after thee, in their generations, for an everlasting covenant, to 
be a God to thee and to thy seed after thee.” Deut. vii. 9: 
“ Know, therefore, that Jehovah thy God, he is God, the faith- 
ful God, which keepeth covenant and mercy with them that 
love him, and keep his commandments, to a thousand genera- 
tions.” Deut. xxx. 6: “The Lord thy God will circumcise 
thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy.God, 
with all thine heart and with all thy soul, that thou mayest 
live.” Isa. lix. 21: “ As for me, this is my covenant with them, 
saith the Lord, my Spirit that is upon thee, and my words 
which I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, 
nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy 
seed’s seed, from henceforth for ever.” In the New Testament 
the fact that the promises made to believers include their chil- 
dren, was recognised from the very foundation of the Christian 
church. Inthe sermon delivered by Peter on the day of Pente- 
cost, he said, “The promise is unto you and to your chil- 
dren.” And Paul assures us, even with regard to outcast 
Israel, “The children are beloved for the father’s sake.” It is, 
therefore, true, as might be much more fully proved, that by 
divine appointment the children of believers are introduced 
into the covenant into which their parents enter with God, and 
that the promises of that covenant are made no less to the 
children than to the parents. He promises to be their God, 
to give them his Spirit, to renew their hearts, and to cause 
them to live. 

This promise, however, like all others of a similar character, 
is general, expressing what is to be the general course of events, 
and: not what is to be the result in every particular case. 
When God promised that summet .and winter, seed time and 
harvest, should succeed each other to the end of time, he did 
not pledge himself that there never should be a failure in this 
succession, that a famine should never occur, or that the ex- 
pectations of ‘the husbandman should never be disappointed. 
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Nor does the declaration, “Train up a child in the way in which 
he shotld go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,” 
contain a promise that no well-disciplined child shall ever 
wander from the right path. It is enough that it expresses 
the tendency and ordinary result of proper training. In like 
manner, the promise of God to give his Spirit to the children 
of believers, does not imply that every such child shall be made 
the subject of saving blessings. It is enough that it indicates 
the channel in which his grace ordinarily flows, and the general 
course of his dispensations. 

Again, it is to be remembered that these promises are con- 
ditional. God has never promised to make no distinction be- 
tween faithful and unfaithful parents, between those who bring 
up their offspring in the nurture of the Lord and those who 
utterly neglect their religious training. The condition, which 
from the nature of the case is implied in this promise, is in 
many eases expressly stated. His promise is to “those who keep 
his covenant, and to those who remember his commandments 
to do them.” It is involved in the very nature of a covenant 
that it should have conditions ; and although in one important 
sense, the conditions of the covenant of grace have been per- 
formed by Christ, still its promises are suspended on conditions 
to be performed by or in his people. And this is expressly de- 
clared to be the case with regard to the promise of the divine 
blessing to the children of believers. They must keep his 
covenant. They must train up their children for God. They 
must use the means which he has appointed for their conver- 
sion and sanctification, or the promise does not apply to them. 
Then, again, there is a condition to be performed by the chil- 
dren themselves. God promises to be their God, but they 
must consent to be his people. He promises them his Spirit, 
but they must seek and cherish his influence. If they renounce 
the covenant, and refuse to have God for their God, and to 
walk in the way of his commandments, then the promise no 
longer pertains to them. 

It will naturally be objected, that if this is so, the promise 
amounts to nothing. If, after all, it is not the children of be- 
lievers, as such, and consequently all such children who are to 
be saved ; if the promise to them is general as a class, and not 
to each individual; if it is conditioned on the fidelity of parents, 
and of the children themselves, its whole value isgone. What 
have they more than others? What advantage have the chil- 
dren of the covenant? or what profit is there in baptism! It 
is precisely thus the Jews reasoned against the apostle. When 
he proved that it was not the Jews, as Jews, and simply be- 
cause Jews, who were to be the heirs of salvation, and that cir- 
cumcision could profit them nothing unless they kept the law, 
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they immediately asked, ‘‘ What advantage then hath the Jew, 
and what profit is there of circumcision?” ‘Much every way,” 
answered the apostle,—chiefly because “ unto them were com- 
mitted the oracles of God.” To them “ belonged the adoption, 
‘ and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and 
the service and the promises :” theirs “ were the fathers, and 
of them, as concerning the flesh, Christ came.” “ Salvation was 
of the Jews.” All the religion that was in the world was found 
among them. It was therefore a great advantage to be found 
among that favoured people, even although from the want of 
faithfulness, on the part both of parents and children, so many 
of them perished. In like manner, it is a great blessing to be 
born within the covenant, to be the children of believers—to 
them belong the adoption and the promises—they are the 
channel in which the Spirit flows, and from among them the 
vast majority of the heirs of salvation are taken, notwithstand- 
ing the multitudes who perish through their own fault, or the 
fault of their parents. 

It is, therefore, a scriptural truth, that the children of be- 
lievers are the children of God, as being within his covenant 
with their parents; he promises to them his Spirit; he has esta- 
blished a connection between faithful parental training and the 
salvation of children, as he has between seed-time and harvest, 
diligence and riches, education and knowledge. In no one case 
is absolute certainty secured or the sovereignty of God ex- 
cluded. But in all, the divinely-appointed connection between 
means and end is obvious. 

That this connection is not more apparent, in the case of 
parents and children, is due, in a great measure, to the sad de- 
ficiency in parental fidelity. If we look over the Christian 
world, how few nominally Christian parents even pretend to 
bring up their children for God. In a great majority of cases 
the attainment of some worldly object is avowedly made the 
end of education; and all the influences to which a child is 
exposed are designed and adapted to make him a man of the. 
world, And even within the pale of evangelical churches, it 
must be confessed, there is great neglect as to this duty. 
Where is the parent whose children have turned aside from 
God, whose heart will not rather reproach him, than charge 
God with forgetting his promise? Our very want of faith in 
the promise is one great reason of our failure. We have for- 
gotten the covenant. We have forgotten that our children 
belong to God; that he has promised to be their God, if we 
are faithful to our trust. We do not say that all the children 
of the most faithful parent will certainly be saved, any more than 
we would say that every diligent man will become rich; but 
the Scriptures do say that the children of believers are the sub- _ 
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jects of the divine promise, as clearly as they say, “ the hand of 
the diligent maketh rich.” 

This doctrine is clearly implied in the cireumcision and bap- 
tism of children. Why is the sign and seal of the covenant 
attached to them, if they are not within the covenant! What 
are the promises of that covenant but that God will be their 
God, that he will forgive their sins, give them his Spirit, renew 
their hearts, and cause them to live? These promises are 
therefore made to them, and are sealed to them in their bap- 
tism, just as much as they are totheir parents. This has been 
the uniform doctrine of the Christian church. It is avowed 
in all Confessions, and involved in the usages of all commu- 
nions. 

In the Appendix to the Geneva Catechism, in the form 
for the administration of baptism, it is said: “ Quamobrem et- 
si fidelium liberi sint ex Adami corrupta stirpe ac genere, eos 
ad se nihilominus admittit, propter foedus videlicet cum eorum 
parentibus initium, eosque pro liberis suis habet ac numerat ; 
ob eamque causam jam inde ab initio nascentis ecclesize voliit 
infantibus circumcisionis notam -imprimi, qua quidem nota jam 
eadem omnia significabat ac demonstrabat, que hodie in bap- 
tismo designantur Minime dubium est, quin liberi nos- 
tri heredes sint ejus vite ac salutis, quam nobis est pollicitus: 
qua de causa eos sanctificari Paulus affirmat, jam inde ab 
utero matris, quo ab Ethnicorum et e vera religione abhorren- 
tium hominum liberis discernantur.” Belgic Confession, art. 
34: “ Nos eos (infantes) eadem ratione baptizandos et signo 
foederis obsignandos esse credimus, qua olim in Israéle parvuli 
circumcidebantur, nimirum propter easdem promissiones infan- 
tibus nostris factas. Et revera Christus non minus sangui- 
nem suum effudit, ut fidelium infantes, quam ut adultos ab- 
lueret.” 

Heidelberg Catechism: “Ought young children to be bap- 
tized? Yes, because they, as well as adults, are embraced in 
the covenant and church of God. And because to them the 
deliverance from sin through the blood of Christ, and the 
Holy Ghost, are no less promised than to adults ; they should 
therefore be united by baptism, the sign of the covenant, 
to the church, and distinguished from the children of un- 
believers, as under the Old Testament was done by circum- 
cision, in the place of which baptism is appointed.” * 

Helvetic Confession, c. 20: “ Damnamus Anabaptistas, qui 
negant baptisandos esse infantulos recens natos a fidelibus. 
Nam juxta doctrinam evangelicam, horum est regnum Dei, et 
sunt in foedere Dei, cur itaque non daretur eis signum feederis 


* This may not agree verbatim with the common English version of this Catechism, 
It is taken from the German, the only copy we have at hand. 
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Dei? cur non per sanctum baptisma initiarentur, qui sunt pe- 
culium et in ecclesia Dei!” 

These are only a specimen of the numerous recognitions, by 
the reformed churches, of the great truth, that the infants of 
believers are included in that covenant in which God promises 
grace and salvation. To them these promises are made. There 
is an intimate and divinely-established connection between the 
faith of parents and the salvation of their children; sueh a con- 
nection as authorises them to plead God’s promises, and to ex- 
pect with confidence that through his blessing on their faith- 
ful efforts their children will grow up the children of God. 
This is the truth, and the great truth, which Dr Bushnell as- 
serts. This doctrine it is his principal object to establish. It 
is this that gives his book its chief value. This and its con- 
sequences render his Discourses so appropriate to the present 
state of the church; for there is perhaps no one doctrine to 
which it is more important in our day to call the attention of 
the people of God. 

A second truth prominently presented by our author is, that 
parental nurture, or Christian training, is the great means for 
the salvation of the children of the church. We of course re- 
cognise the native depravity of children, the absolute necessity 
of their regeneration by the Holy Spirit, the inefficiency of all 
means of grace without the blessing of God. But what we 
think is plainly taught in Scripture, what is reasonable in it- 
self, and confirmed by the experience of the church, is, that 
early, assiduous, and faithful religious culture of the young, 
especially by believing parents, is the great means of their sal- 
vation. A child is born in a Christian family, its parents re- 
cognise it as belonging to God, and included in his covenant. 
In full faith that the promise extends to their children as well 
as to themselves, they dedicate their child to him in baptism. 
From its earliest infancy it is the object of tender solicitude, 
and the subject of many believing prayers. The spirit which 
reigns around it is the spirit, not of the world, but of true re- 
ligion. The truth concerning God and Christ, the way of sal- 
vation and of duty is inculcated from the beginning, and as fast 
as it can be comprehended. The child is sedulously guarded 
as far as possible from all corrupting influence, and subjected 
to those which tend to lead him to God. He is constantly 
taught that he stands in a peculiar relation to God, as being 
included in his covenant, and baptized in his name; that he 
has in virtue of that relation a right to claim God as his Fa- 
ther, Christ as his Saviour, and the Holy Ghost as his Sancti- 
fier; and assured that God will recognise that claim and receive 
him.as his child,if he is faithful to his baptismal vows. The 
child thus trained grows up in the fear of God; his earliest ex- 
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periences are more or less religious; he keeps aloof from open 
sins; strives to keep his conscience clear in the sight of God, 
and to make the divine will the guide of his conduct. When 
he comes to maturity, the nature of the covenant of grace is 
fully explained to him, he intelligently and deliberately assents 
to it, publicly confesses himself to be a worshipper and follower 
of Christ, and acts consistently with his engagements. This is 
no fancy sketch. Such an experience is not uncommon in ac- 
tual life. It is obvious that in such cases it must be difficult 
both for the person himself, and for those around him, to fix on 
the precise period when he passed from death unto life. And 
even in cases where there is more of conflict, where the influ- 
ence of early instruction has met with greater opposition, and 
where the change is more sudden and observable, the result, 
under God, is to be attributed to this parental training. 
What we contend for, then, is, that this is the appointed, the 
natural, the normal, and ordinary means by which the children 
of believers are made truly the children of God; and conse- 
quently that this is the means which should be principally 
relied upon, and employed; and the saving conversion of our 
children should in this way be looked for and expected. It 
certainly has the sanction of God. He has appointed and 
commanded precisely this early assiduous and faithful training 
of the young. ‘ These words, saith the Lord, which I command 
you this day, shall be in thine hearts: and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou lest down, and when thou risest up.” “ Ye 
fathers provoke not your children to wrath, but bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” As this method 
of religious training has the sanction of a divine command, so 
it has also the benefit of his special promise. Success in the 
use of this means is the very thing promised to parents:in the 
covenant into which they are commanded to introduce their 
children. God, in saying that he will be their God, give them 
his Spirit, and renew their hearts, and in connecting this pro- 
mise with the command to bring them up for him, does thereby 
engage to render such training effectual. ‘ Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it,” is moreover the express assurance of his Word. There 
is also a natural adaptation in all means of God’s appointment 
to the end they are intended to accomplish. There is an ap- 
propriate connection between sowing and reaping, between dili- 
gence and prosperity, truth and holiness, religious training 
and the religious life of children. If the occasional and pro- 
miscuous hearing of the word as preached is blessed to their 
conviction and conversion, why should not the early, personal, 
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appropriate application of the same truth, aided by all the in- 
fluence of natural affection, and the atmosphere of a pious 
home, be expected to be still more effective? How sensibly 
is a child’s disposition and character moulded in other re- 
spects by parental example and teaching! How much greater, 
humanly speaking, is the advantage which a parent possesses 
than any preacher can have, in his constant intercourse with 
his child, in his hold on its confidence and love, and in the sus- 
ceptibility to good impressions which belongs to the early 
period of life! Surely contact with the world, the influence of 
evil passions long indulged, of opposition to the truth, to the 
dictates of conscience, and the strivings of the Spirit, must 
harden the heart, and increase the difficulties of a sound con- 
version. In no part of his Discourses, nor in his Argument in 
their defence, is Dr Bushnell so true or eloquent as in what he 
says of the natural power of parental influence, even before 
the development of reason in the child. 

“Many persons,” he says,‘ ‘seem never to have brought 
their minds down close enough to an infant child to understand 
that any thing of consequence is going on with it, until after 
it has come to language and become a subject thus of instruc- 
tion. As if a child were to learn a language before it is ca- 
pable of learning any thing! Whereas there is a whole era, so 
’ to speak, before language, which may be called the era of im- 
pressions, and these impressions are the seminal principles, in 
some sense, of the activity that runs to language, and also of 
the whole future character. I strongly suspect that more is 
done, in the Sage previous to language, to affect the character 
of children, whether by parents, or when they are waiting in 
indolent security by nurses and attendants, than in all the in- 
struction and discipline of their minority afterwards; for, in 
this first age, the age of impressions, there goes out in the 
whole manner of the parent, the look, the voice, the handling, 
an expression of feeling, and that feeling expressed streams 
directly into the soul, and reproduces itself there, as by a law 
of contagion. What man of adult age, who is at all observant 
of himself, has failed to notice the power that lies in a simple 
presence, even to him! To this power the infant is passive as 
the wax to the seal. When, therefore,. we consider how small 
a speck, falling into the nucleus of a erystal, may disturb its 
form, or how the smallest mote of foreign matter, present in 
the quickening egg, will suffice to produce a deformity; con- 
sidering, also, on the other hand, what nice conditions of re- 
pose in one case, and what accurately modulated supplies of 
heat in the other, are necessary to a perfect product; then 
only do we begin to imagine what work is going on in the soul 
of a child during-the age of impressions. Suppose, now, that 
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all preachers of Christ could have their hearers, for whole 
months, in their-own will, after the same manner, so as to 
move them by a look, a motion, a smile, a frown, and act their 
own sentiments and emotions over in them; and then, for 
whole years, had them in authority to command, direct, tell 
them whither to go, what to learn, what to do, regulate their 
hours, their books, their pleasures, and their company, and 
call them to prayer over their own knees every night and 
morning, who, that can rightly conceive such an organic act- 
ing of one being in many, will deem it extravagant, or think it 
a dishonour to the grace of God, to say that a power like this 
may well be expected to fashion all who come under it to new- 
ness of life? 

** Now, what I have endeavoured in my tract, and what I 
here endeavour is, to waken in our churches a sense of this 
power, and‘of the momentous responsibilities that accrue under 
it. I wish to produce an impression that God has not held 
us responsible for the effect only of what we do, or teach, or 
for acts of control and government; but quite as much for 
the effect of our being what we are; that there is a plastic age 
in the house, receiving its type, not from our words, but from 
our spirit, one whose character is shaping in the moulds of 
our own. 

If on this subject we appeal to experience, we shall find that 
religion has flourished in all ages and in all parts of the 
church, just in the proportion in which attention has been 
given to the religious training of the young. God prepared 
the world for the gospel by a long course of discipline. The 
law was a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ. The Jews 
were scattered over the Roman empire to educate a people for 
the Lord. Every synagogue was a preparatory school for the 
church, and it was from among those trained in these schools 
that the early converts to the gospel were gathered. - In the 
early church the instruction of the young was made a principal 
part of parental and ministerial duty. When religion began 
to decline, and men were taught that baptism wrought the 
change which God had appointed Christian nurture to effect, 
then religious education was neglected, and ritualism sup- 
planted piety. When the gospel was revived, Christian nur- 
ture revived with it. Catechisms for the young were among 
the earliest and most effective of the productions of the Refor- 
mers. True religion from that day to this has kept pace, 
risen or declined, just as the training of the young has been 
attended to or neglected. Scotland is the most religious nation 
in ‘Europe, because her children are the best instructed. When 
our missionaries go to the eastern churches or to the heathen, 
they find preaching to adults like talking to a brazen wall. 
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They begin with the young. They take God’s method, and 
train up a generation to his praise. If we look over our own 
country, we are taught the same lesson. Religion, what there 
is of it, is the inconstant and destructive fire of fanaticism, 
wherever children grow up out of the church and ignorant of 
God. With him, indeed, nothing is impossible, and therefore 
adult heathen, or ignorant and superstitious nominal Christians, 
are not beyond the reach of his power, and are often made the 
subjects of his grace; just as the thief was converted on the 
cross. But a deathbed is not the best place for repentance, 
nor are ignorant and hardened sinners the most hopeful sub- 
jects of conversion. 

The truth here asserted has always been recognised in the 
church. The wisest and best men have known and taught, 
that the ordinary and normal method of bringing the children 
of believers to the saving obedience of the truth was Christian 
training. To this, therefore, all evangelical churches bind be- 
lieving parents, by solemn vows, calling upon them to pray 
with and for their children, to set before them a godly example, 
and to teach them his Word. Why is all this done if it is not 
God’s appointed means for their salvation? ‘I doubt not to 
affirm,” says Baxter, “ that a godly education is God’s first and 
. ordinary appointed means for the begetting of actual faith and 
other graces in the children of believers. ..... And the preach- 
ing of the word by public ministers is not the first ordinary 
means of grace to any but those that were graceless till they 
come to hear such preaching, that is, to those on whom the 
first appointed means hath been neglected or proved vain,” — 
(Christian Directory, vol..ii. c. 6, 4.) ‘Every Christian family,” 
says Edwards, “ ought to be, as it were, a little church conse- 
crated to Christ, and wholly influenced and governed by his 
rules. And family education and order are some of the chief 
means of grace. If these fail, all other means are likely to 
prove ineffectual.”—(Vol.i.p.90.*) This principle characteris- 
tically governed the conduct of our Presbyterian ancestors 
both in England and Scotland. They were accustomed to in- 
sist much on the relation of their children to the church and 
the covenant of God, to bring them up under the conviction 
that they belonged peculiarly to him, were under peculiar ob- 
ligations, and had a special interest in his promises. They 
frequently reminded them of this peculiar relation, and called 
upon them to renew their baptismal vows. The excellent Philip — 
Henry drew up for his children the following baptismal cove- 
nant :—** I take God to be my chiefest good and highest end. 
I take God the Son to be my Prince and Saviour. I take the 
Holy Ghost to be my Sanctifier, Teacher, Guide, and Comforter. 


* Both these quotations are borrowed from Dr Bushnell’s Argument, pp, 10and 15, - 
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I take the Word of God to be my rule in all my actions, and 
the people of God to be my people in all conditions. I do 
likewise devote and dedicate unto the Lord my whole self, all 
I am, all I have, and all leando. And this I do deliberately, 
sincerely, freely, and for ever.” “This,” says his biographer, 
“he taught his children, and they each of them solemnly re- 
peated it every Lord’s day in the evening after they were 
catechised, he putting his Amen to it, and sometimes adding, 
‘So say, and so do, and you are made for ever.” Many pa- 
rents may not be prepared to go as far as Philip Henry, or 
approve of calling upon children to make such professions, but 
we have gone to the opposite extreme. So much has this 
covenanting spirit died out, so little is the relation of our chil- 
dren to God and their interest in his promises regarded or 
recognised, that we have heard of men who strenuously ob- 
jected to children being taught the Lord’s Prayer, for fear they 
should think God was really their father! This shows to what 
an extent a false theory can pervert, not only the Scriptures, 
but even our strongest natural impulses and affections. 
There-is indeed great danger of this training, and especially 
this covenanting with God, degenerating into mere formality 
and hypocrisy. Parents and children may come to think that 
religion consists entirely in knowledge and orthodoxy; that 
they are safe because baptized and included in the church. 
This tendency was exhibited among the Jews, who thought 
themselves the true children of God, and heirs of the promise, 
simply because they were the children of Abraham. It has 
been exemplified in all ages of the church, and is still seen in 
many denominations of Christians, even the strictest and most 
orthodox. Children may be baptized, taught the catechism, 
and thoroughly instructed and carefully restrained, and thus 
grow up well-informed and well-behaved, and yet be destitute 
of all true religion; and, what is still worse, deny theré is any 
religion beyond an orthodox faith and moral conduct. This is 
a great evil. It is not, however, to be avoided by going to the 
opposite extreme, denying all peculiarity of relation between 
the children of believers and the God of their fathers, or un- 
dervaluing the importance of Christian nurture. There is no 
security from any evil, but the grace of God and the real life 
of religion in the church. Men are constantly passing from 
one extreme to another ; neglecting entirely the covenant, or 
making external formal assent to it all that is necessary. Our 
safety consists in adhering to the Word of God, believing what 
he has said, doing what he has commanded, and at the same 
time looking constantly for the vivifying presence and power of 
his Spirit. Our children, if properly instructed, will not be 
ignorant of the difference between obedient and disobedient 
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They begin with the young. They take God’s method, and 
train up a generation to his praise. If we look over our own 
country, we are taught the same lesson. Religion, what there 
is of it, is the inconstant and destructive fire of fanaticism, 
wherever children grow up out of the church and ignorant of 
God. With him, indeed, nothing is impossible, and therefore 
adult heathen, or ignorant and superstitious nominal Christians, 
are not beyond the reach of his power, and are often made the 
subjects of his grace; just as the thief was converted on the 
cross. But a deathbed is not the best place for repentance, 
nor are ignorant and hardened sinners the most hopeful sub- 
jects of conversion. 

The truth here asserted has always been recognised in the 
church. The wisest and best men have known and taught, 
that the ordinary and normal method of bringing the children 
of believers to the saving obedience of the truth was Christian 
training. To this, therefore. all evangelical churches bind be- 
lieving parents, by solemn vows, calling upon them to pray 
with and for their children, to set before them a godly example, 
and to teach them his Word. Why is all this done if it is not 
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tically governed the conduct of our Presbyterian ancestors 
both in England and Scotland. They were accustomed to in- 
sist much on the relation of their children to the church and 
the covenant of God, to bring them up under the conviction 
that they belonged peculiarly to him, were under peculiar ob- 
ligations, and had a special interest in his promises. They 
frequently reminded them of this peculiar relation, and called 
upon them to renew their baptismal vows. The excellent Philip 
Henry drew up for his children the following baptismal cove- 
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I take the Word of God to be my rule in all my actions, and 
the people of God to be my people in all conditions. I do 
likewise devote and dedicate unto the Lord my whole self, all 
I am, all I have, and all leando. And this I do deliberately, 
sincerely, freely, and for ever.” “This,” says his biographer, 
“he taught his children, and they each of them solemnly re- 
peated it every Lord’s day in the evening after they were 
catechised, he putting his Amen to it, and sometimes adding, 
‘So say, and so do, and you are made for ever.” Many pa- 
rents may not be prepared to go as far as Philip Henry, or 
approve of calling upon children to make such professions, but 
we have gone to the opposite extreme. So much has this 
covenanting spirit died out, so little is the relation of our chil- 
dren to God and their interest in his promises regarded or 
recognised, that we have heard of men who strenuously ob- 
jected to children being taught the Lord’s Prayer, for fear they 
should think God was really their father! This shows to what 
an extent a false theory can pervert, not only the Scriptures, 
but even our strongest natural impulses and affections. 

There is indeed great danger of this training, and especially 
this covenanting with God, degenerating into mere formality 
and hypocrisy. Parents and children may come to think that 
religion consists entirely in knowledge and orthodoxy; that 
they are safe because baptized and included in the church. 
This tendency was exhibited among the Jews, who thought 
themselves the true children of God, and heirs of the promise, 
simply because they were the children of Abraham. It has 
been exemplified in all ages of the church, and is still seen in 
many denominations of Christians, even the strictest and most 
orthodox. Children may be baptized, taught the catechism, 
and thoroughly instructed and carefully restrained, and thus 
grow up well-informed and well-behaved, and yet be destitute ~ 
of all true religion; and, what is still worse, deny there is any 
religion beyond an orthodox faith and moral conduct. This is 
a great evil. It is not, however, to be avoided by going to the 
opposite extreme, denying all peculiarity of relation between 
the children of believers and the God of their fathers, or un- 
dervaluing the importance of Christian nurture. There is no 
security from any evil, but the grace of God and the real life 
of religion in the church. Men are constantly passing from 
one extreme to another; neglecting entirely the covenant, or 
making external formal assent to it all that is necessary. Our 
safety consists in adhering to the Word of God, believing what 
he has said, doing what he has commanded, and at the same 
time looking constantly for the vivifying presence and power of 
his Spirit. Our children, if properly instructed, will not be 
ignorant of the difference between obedient and disobedient 
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children of the covenant. They will be aware, that if insincere 
in their professions or unfaithful to their engagements, they 
are only the more guilty and exposed to a severer condemna- 
tion. Dr Bushnell says, that what he endeavoured in his 
‘tract, and tried to accomplish in his defence of it, is to waken 
in our churches a sense of the power of this early religious 
training, and of the momentous responsibilities arising under 
it. This isa high aim. It is a great and good work, and we 
heartily wish that his book may not fail of its object, so far as 
this is concerned. 

We do not anticipate any dissent from the views hitherto 
advanced. All Christian parents who dedicate their childrea 
to God in baptism believe them to be included in the covenant, 
and they do not hesitate to admit the obligation and import- 
ance of early religious education and nurture. But the ques- 
tion is, Are not these truths practically neglected? Does not 
a theory of religion. extensively prevail which leads believing 
parents to expect their children to grow up very much like 
other children, unconverted, out of the church, out of covenant 
with God, and to rely far less on the peculiar promise of God 
to them, and to his blessing on their religious culture, than 
on other means for their salvation? We cannot doubt that 
this is the case, and that it is the source of incalculable evil. 

‘Whether this state of things is to be corrected by rejecting 
what is wrong in our theory, and letting that regulate our 
practice ; or whether we are to regulate our practice accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and trust to that to correct our theory, 
it may not be very important to determine. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that if we act on the principles and rules laid 
down in Scripture respecting Christian nurture, we must mo- 
dify in some measure our theory of religion, or at least of the 
way in which it is to be promoted. We believe that all true 
Christians of every name and church agree substantially in what 
it is to be a Christian, or wherein Christianity, subjectively 
considered, really consists. It is the recognition and recep- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ as he is presented in the gospel, 
and the consequent conformity of our hearts to his image, and 
the devotion of our lives to his service. It is to apprehend his 
glory as the only-begotten of the Father, as God manifest in 
the flesh, for our salvation. It is the sincere recognition of 
him as the proper object of worship, and the only ground of 
confidence. before God for justification and holiness. It is*mak- 
ing him the supreme object of affection, and submitting to him 
as to our rightful and absolute Sovereign. Any man who does 
this is a Christian, and no man is a Christian who does not do 
this, whatever else he may do or be. This of course implies a 
great deal. It implies regeneration by the Holy Spirit, by 
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which the soul is raised from the death of sin, and is made 
partaker of a new principle of spiritual life. It implies a deep 
conviction of sin, leading to the renunciation of confidence in 
our own righteousness and strength; we must be emptied of 
ourselves in order to be filled with Christ. It implies such ap- 
prehension of the excellence and value of the things of God as 
determines our whole inward and outward life, making it on 
the one hand a life of communion with God, and on the other 
of active devotion to his service. Now, there are two classes 
of truths clearly revealed in Seripture concerning the produc- 
tion and promotion of true religion as thus understood. The 
one is, that it is supernatural in its origin, due to no power or 
device of man, to no resource of nature, but to the mighty 
power of God, which wrought in Christ when it raised him 
from the dead; by which power of the Holy Ghost we are 
raised from spiritual death, and so united to Christ as to be- 
come partakers of his life; and that this life, thus divine or 
supernatural in its origin, is maintained and promoted, not by 
any mere rational process of moral culture, but by the constant 
indwelling of the Spirit of Christ, so that it is not we that live, 
but Christ that liveth in us. Religion, therefore, or Christianity 
subjectively considered, is not something natural, it is not 
nature elevated and refined, it is something new and above 
nature; it is what the Bible declares it to be, the life of God in 
the soul; and therefore, as our Saviour teaches us, incompre- 
hensible and mysterious, though not the less real and certain, 
In intimate connection and perfect consistency with these 
truths, there is another class not less clearly taught in the 
Word of God. This divine, supernatural influence to which all 
true religion is to be referred, always acts in a way congruous 
to the nature-of the soul, doing it no violence, neither destroy- 
ing nor creating faculties, but imparting and creating life by 
contact or communion with the source of all life. It is more- - 
over exerted in the use of appropriate means, of means adapt- 
ed to the end they are intended to accomplish. It operates in 
connection with the countless influences by which human cha- 
racter is formed, especially with the truth. It works with and 
by the truth, so that we are said to be begotten by the truth, 
and to be sanctified by the truth. There is still another con- 
sideration to be taken into view. Human character is deter- 
mined by a great variety of causes, some within and others 
beyond the control of the individual. Every man receives at 
his birth human nature with its hereditary corruption, but that 
. nature as modified by national, family, and individual peculi- 
arities. Its development is determined partly by his cireum- 
stances, partly by the energy of his own will, partly by the 
divine influence of Which he may be the subject, Now, it is 
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possible that our theory of.religion may not embrace all these 
facts ; or if it professes to embrace them all, it may give un- 
due prominence to one and neglect the others. Because reli- 
gion is supernatural in its origin and support, we may neglect 
the instrumentalities through which the work is carried on; or 
because these means are essential and appropriate, we may 
think the divine influence out of view, or merge it into the 
power of nature, making grace nothing but nature inhabited 
by divine energy. Or because our own voluntary agency is so 
important an element in determining our character and des- 
tiny, we may neglect every thing else, and attributing sove- 
reign power to the will, assert that a man is and may become 
what he pleases by a mere volition. Character is thus made 
a mere matter of choice, and all influences which operate either 
prior to the will or independently of it are discarded. 

We think it can hardly be doubted that many of the popular 
views of religion are one-sided and defective. On the one hand 
there are many who, influenced by the conviction of the super- 
natural character of religion, greatly neglect to avail themselves 
of the instrumentalities which God has appointed for its pro- 
motion. Others again resolve it all into a mere process of 
nature, or attribute every thing to the power of the will. The 
former class lose confidence in the effect of religious training, 
and seem to take it for granted that children must, or at least 
in all ordinary. cases will, grow up unconverted. They look 
upon conversion as something that can only be effected in a 
sudden and sensible manner; a work necessarily distinet to 
the consciousness of its subject and apparent to those around 
him. This conviction modifies their expectations, their con- 
duct, their language, and their prayers. It affects to a very 
serious degree both parents and children, and as it arises from 
false, or at least imperfect views of the nature of religion, it of 
course tends to produce and perpetuate them. We see evi- 
dence of this mistake all around us, in every part of the coun- 
try, and in every denomination of Christians. We see it in 
the disproportionate reliance placed on the proclamation of 
the gospel from the pulpit, as almost the only means of con- 
version; and in the disposition to look upon revivals as the 
only hope of the church. If these seasons of special visitation 
are few, or not remarkable in extent or power, religion is 
always represented as declining, the Spirit is said to have 
forsaken us, and all our efforts are directed to secure a return 
of these extraordinary manifestations of his presence. 

We shall not, it is hoped, be suspected of denying or of 
undervaluing the importance either of the public preaching of 
the gospel, or .of revivals of religion. The former is a divine 
appointment, which the experience of alf ages has proved to 
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be one of the most efficient means for the conversion of sin- 
ners and edification of saints. But it is not the only means 
of divine appointment ; and as it regards the children of be- 
lievers, it is not the first, nor the ordinary means of their 
salvation, and therefore should not be so regarded, to the 
neglect or undervaluing of religious parental training. Be- 
sides, public preaching is effective, as already remarked, in all 
ordinary cases, just in proportion to the degree in which this 
early training has been enjoyed. As to revivals of religion, 
we mean by the term what is generally meant by it, and 
therefore it is not necessary to define it. We avow our full 
belief that the Spirit of God does at times accompany the 
means of grace with extraordinary power, so that many unre- 
newed men are brought to the saving knowledge of the truth, 
and a high degree of spiritual life is induced among the people 
of God. We believe also that such seasons have been among 
the most signal blessings of God to his church, from the day 
of Pentecost to our own times. We believe moreover that 
we are largely indebted for the religious life which we now 
enjoy, to the great revivals which attended the preaching of 
Edwards, Whitefield, and the Tennents ; and at a later period, 
of Davies, Smith, and others in Virginia. What, however, we 
no less believe, and feel constrained in conscience to say _is, 
that. a great and hurtful error has taken fast hold on the 
mind of the church on this subject. Many seem to regard 
these extraordinary seasons as the only means of promoting 
religion; so that if these fail, every thing fails. Others 
again, if they do not regard them as the only means for that 
end, still look upon them as the greatest and the best. They 
seem to regard this alternation of decline and revival as the 
normal condition of the church; as that which God intended 
and which we must look for; that the cause of Christ is to 
advance, not by a growth analogous to the progress of spiritual 
life in the individual believer, but by sudden and violent 
paroxysms of exertion. We do not believe this, because it is 
out of analogy with all God’s dealings with men. Life in no 
form is thus fitful. It is not in accordance with the constitu- 
tion which God has given us. Excitation beyond a given 
standard is unavoidably followed by a corresponding depres- 
sion. This depression in religion is sinful, and therefore any 
thing which by the constitution of our nature necessarily 
leads to it, is not a normal and proper condition. It may be 
highly useful, or even necessary, just as violent remedies are 
often the only means of saving life. But such remedies are 
not the ordinary and proper means of sustaining and promot- 
ing health. hile therefore we believe that when the church 
has sunk into a low state, God does in mercy visit it with 
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these extraordinary seasons of excitement, we do not believe 
that it is his will that we should rely upon them as the ordi- 
nary and most desirable means for the promotion of his king- 
dom. This conviction is confirmed by the experience of the 
church. These revivals are in a great measure, if we may 
so speak, an idiosyncrasy of our country. They are called 
American revivals. There is nothing American, however, in 
true religion. It is the same in its nature and in its means 
of progress in all parts of the world. Every one who has 
paid any attention to the subject, has observed how much 
religious experience, or the form in which religion manifests 
itself, is determined by sectarian and national peculiarities. 
Moravian, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian religion, has 
each its peculiar characteristics. So has American, Scotch, 
and German religion. It is very easy to mistake what is thus 
sectional, arising from the peculiar opinions or circumstances 
of a church or people, for what is essential. Such peculiarities 
are due, in almost every instance, to something aside from the 
truth as given in the Word of God, and consequently is so far 
spurious. The very fact, therefore, that these revivals are 
American, that they are in a great measure peculiar to the 
form of religion in this country, that the Spirit of God, who 
dwells in all portions of his church, and who manifests himself 
everywhere in the same way, does not ordinarily carry on his 
work, elsewhere, by this means, should convince us that this 
is neither the common nor the best mode in which the cause 
of religion is to be advanced. 

No one can fail to remark that this too exclusive depend- 
ence on revivals tends to produce a false or unscriptural form 
of religion. It makes excitement essential to the people, and 
leads them to think that piety consists in strong exercises of 
feelings, the nature of which it is difficult to determine. The 
ordinary means of grace become insipid or distasteful, and a 
state of things is easily induced, in which even professors of 
religion become utterly remiss as to all social religious duties 
of an ordinary character. We have been told of parts of the 
church where “the services of the sanctuary are generally 
neglected, but where the mere notice of a protracted meeting 
will at once fill the house with hearers, who will come just as 
long as those ‘meetings last, and then fall back into their 
habitual apathy and neglect. How serious also is the lesson 
read to us, by the history of revivals in this country, of their 
tendency to multiply false conversions and spurious religious 
experiences! It is surely not a healthful state of the church 
when nothing is done and nothing hoped for but in seasons 
when every thing is thrown out of its natural state, and when 
the enemy has every advantage to pervert and corrupt the 
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souls of men... Perhaps, however, the most deplorable result 
of the mistake we are now considering is, the neglect which it 
necessarily induces of the divinely-appointed means of careful 
Christian nurture. With many excellent ministers, men who 
have the interests of their people deeply at heart, it is so 
much a habit to rely on revivals as the means of their conver- 
sion, that all other means are lost sight of. If religion is at 
low ebb in their congregations, they preach about a revival. 
They pray for it themselves, and exhort others to do also. 
The attention of pastor and people is- directed to that one 
object. If they fail, they are chafed. The pastor gets dis- 
couraged, is disposed to blame his people, and the people to 
blame the pastor. And all the while, the great means of 
good may be entirely neglected. Family training of children, 
and pastoral instruction of the young, are almost entirely lost 
sight of. We have long felt and often expressed the convic- 
tion that this is one of the most serious evils in the present 
state of our churches. It is not confined to any one denomi- 
nation. It is a state of things, which has been gradually in- 
duced, and is widely extended. It is, therefore, one of the great 
merits of Dr Bushnell’s book, in our estimation, that it directs 
attention to this very point, and brings prominently forward the 
defects of our religious views and habits, and points out the 
appropriate remedy, viz., family religion and Christian nurture. 

There is a third feature of this little tract which gives it 
great interest and importance in our view. Dr Bushnell can- 
not sustain his view of the intimate connection between the 
religion of parents and that of their children, without advane- 
ing doctrines, which we regard as of great value, and which, 
according to his testimony and other sources of evidence, 
have been very much lost sight of, especially in New England. 

The philosophy which teaches that happiness is the: great 
end of creation ; that all sin and virtue consists in voluntary 
acts; that moral character is not transmissible, but must be 
determined by the agent himself; that every man has power 
to determine and to change at will his own character, or to 
make himself a new heart; has, as every one knows, exten- 
sively prevailed in this country. The obvious tendency and 
unavoidable effect of this philosophy has been to lower all the 
scriptural doctrines concerning sin, holiness, regeneration, 
and the divine life. It represents every man as standing by 
himself, and of course denies any such union with Adam as 
involves the derivation of a corrupt nature from him. Divine 
influence, and the indwelling of the Spirit, dwindles down to 
little more than moral suasion. Union with Christ, as the 
source of righteousness and life, is left out of view. His work 
is regarded as scarcely more than a device to render the par- 
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don of sin expedient, and to open the way to deal with men 
according to their conduct. Attention is turned from him as 
the ground of acceptance and source of strength, and every 
thing made to depend on ourselves. The great question is, 
not what he is and what he has done, but what is our state 
and what have we done? Religion is obviously something 
very different, according to this view of the gospel, from what 
it is according to the evangelical scheme of doctrine. The 
pillars of this false and superficial system are overturned in 
Dr Bushnell’s book. He has discovered that “ goodness, 
(holy virtue) or the production of goodness, is the supreme 
end of God.”—(P. 34.) ‘ That virtue must be the product of 
separate and absolutely independent choice, is pure assump- 
tion."—(P. 31.) He on the contrary asserts that “ virtue is 
rather a state of being than an act or series of acts." —(P. 31.) 
What mighty strides are here! ‘So glued,” says he in his 
Argument, p. 39, “is our mental habit to the impression that 
religious character is wholly the result of choice in the indi- 
vidual, or, if it be generated by a divine ictus, preceded, of 
absolute necessity, by convictions and struggles, which are 
possible only in the reflective age, that we cannot really con- 
ceive, when it is stated, the possibility that a child should be 
prepared for God by causes prior to his own will.” “ There 
was a truth,” he says, (Discourses, p. 42), ‘an important truth, 
underlying the old doctrine of federal headship and original 
or imputed sin, though strangely misconceived, which we seem, 
in our one-sided speculations, to have quite lost sight of.” Very 
true. But by whom has this important truth been more miscon- 
ceived, misrepresented, and derided than by Dr Bushnell and 
his collaborators in New England? “ How can we hope,” he 
asks, “to set ourselves in harmony with the Scriptures, in 
regard to family nurture, or household baptism, or any other 
subject, while our theories include (exclude?) or overlook 
precisely that which is the basis of all their teachings and 
appointments?” A question those must answer who can. It 
is precisely this one-sided view of the nature and relation of 
man, this overlooking his real union with Adam, and conse- 
quent participation of his nature and condemnation, that old- 
school men have been perpetually objecting to in the specula- 
tions of New England. And we therefore rejoice to see any 
indication that the truth on this subject has begun to dawn 
on minds hitherto unconscious of its existence. ~ 
If, as Dr Bushnell teaches, character may be derived from 
parents; if that character may be formed prior to the will of 
the child; if the child is passive during this forming process, 
the period of its-effectual calling, and emerges into his indivi- 
’ duality “as one that is regenerated, quickened into epiritual 
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life,” * (Argument, p. 32), then, of course, we shall hear no 
more of regeneration as necessarily the act of the subject of 
it, the decision of his own will; and then, too, the doctrine of 
the plenary ability of the sinner to change his heart must be 
given up. This latter doctrine is indeed expressly repudiated. 
** The mind,” says Dr Bushnell, “ has ideals revealed in itself 
that are even celestial, and it is the strongest of all proofs of 
its depravity, that, when it would struggle up towards its own 
ideals, it cannot reach them—cannot, apart from God, even 
lift itself towards them.”—(P. 26.) How true, and yet how 
old is this! Again, “ What do theologians understand by a 
fall, and a bondage under the laws of evil, but evil, once 
entering a soul, becomes its master, so that it cannot deliver it- 
self—therefore that a rescue must come, a redemption must be 
undertaken by a power transcending nature ?”—(P. 37.) Here, 
then, we have the avowal of most important truths—truths 
which sound Presbyterians have ever held dear. Happiness 
is not the chief good; virtue does not consist entirely in acts, 
but is a state of being; men are not isolated individuals, each 
forming his own character by the energy of his will; moral 
character is transmissible, may be derived passively on the 
one hand by birth from Adam, and on the other by regenera- 
tion; when sin enters the soul it is a bondage, from which ‘it 
cannot deliver itself—redemption must come from God. These 
are comprehensive truths. Dr Bushnell seems surprised at 
finding himself in the company into which such avowals intro- 
duce him. He endeavours to renounce such fellowship, and 
to avenge himself by unwonted sneers at those to whose 
doctrines he is conscious of an approximation. This can be 
easily borne. He sees as yet men as trees walking. Whether 
he will come forward into clearer light, or go back into 
thicker darkness, we cannot predict. There is much in his 
book which makes us fear the latter alternative. We hope 
and pray for the brighter issue. 

We have brought forward the two great points in which we 
agree with our author,—the fact of the intimate religious con- 
nection between paregts and children, and the primary im- 
portance of Christian nurture, as the means of building up the 
church. On these points we have dwelt disproportionately 
long, and have not left space and time for the consideration 
of the scarcely less important parts of the subject. 

The fact being admitted that there is a divinely-constituted 
connection between the religion of parents and that of their 
children, the question arises, How is this fact to be accounted 
for? There are three modes of answering this question. 


* This we intend of course as an argument ad hominem; we do not hold to regene- 
ration by parental influence as an organic power. 
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The one is that which we have endeavoured to present, which 
refers the connection to the promise of God and his blessing 
on faithful parental training. The second resolves it into a 
law of nature, accounting for the connection in question in 
the same way or on the same principles which determine the 
transmission of other forms of character from parent to chil- 
dren. The third is the ritual or church system, which sup- 
poses it is by the rites and ministrations of the church that 
this connection is effected. We understand Dr Bushnell to 
take the second of these grounds, and to maintain that there 
is no difference between that and the first. ‘“ Some,” he says, 
“take the exterior view regarding the result as resting on a 
positive institution of God. I have produced the interior 
view, that of inherent connection and causation. But every 
theologian who has gone beyond his alphabet will see at a 
glance that both views are only different forms of one and the 
same truth, having each its own peculiar uses and advantages.” 
—(Argument, p. 18.) 

Before stating our view of Dr Bushnell’s system, and our 
objections to it, it is proper to make two remarks. The 
first is, that it is very difficult to understand what a writer 
means who employs a new terminology. It requires no little 
time to fix the usage of language, and the reader is very liable 
to ‘attach to new terms some different shade of thought from 
that which the writer intended. Besides, it is a very small 
portion of his own thoughts that an author can spread out 
upon a written page; there is a fulness within which remains 
undisclosed, and which nothing short of frequent conference 
or communication can adequately reveal. There is therefore 
a great difference between what a bovk teaches, and what the 
author himself may hold. The book teaches what in fact it 
conveys to the majority of candid and competent ‘readers, 
though they may not gather from it precisely what the writer 
meant to communicate. In saying, therefore, that to our ap- 
prehension Dr Bushnell’s book gives a naturalistic account of 
conversion or the effect of religious training, we do not mean 
to assert that he meant to give such an account. The second 
remark is, that he distinctly declares himself to be a super- 
naturalist. ‘‘ I meant to interposc,” he says, “all the safe- 
guards necessary. to save myself from proper naturalism, and 
I supposed I had done it. I really think so now. The very 
first sentence of my tract is a declaration of supernaturalism.”— 
(P.36.) Again, “ So far from holding the possibility of restora- 
tion for men within the terms of mere nature, whether as 
regards the individual acting for himself, or the parent acting 
for his child, the incarnation of the Son of God himself is not, 

. as I believe, more truly supernatural than any agency must be 
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which regeneratesasoul.”—(P.34.) Notwithstanding these ex- 
plicit declarations, it is very possible that he teaches what others 
mean by naturalism, and that what he calls supernaturalism 
is something very different from what is commonly understood 
by that term. There is on page 14 of the Discourses a pas- 
sage which we think is the key to his whole doctrine. 
‘“* What more appropriate to the doctrine of spiritual influence 
itself, than to believe that as the Spirit of Jehovah fills all 
the worlds of matter, and holds a presence of power and go- 
vernment in all objects, so all souls of all ages and capacities 
have a moral presence of divine love in them, and a nurture 
of the Spirit appropriate to their wants?” The Spirit of 
Jehovah is here recognised as everywhere present in nature, 
influencing and governing its operations. On p. 35 of the 
Argument, he speaks of “a supernatural grace which inhabits 
the organic laws of nature, and works its result in conformity 
with them ;” and on p. 32, of “organic power as inhabited 
by Christ and the Spirit of God ;” on p. 38, of “natural laws 
inhabited by supernatural agencies.” This, as we understand 
these expressions in their connection, is nothing more than 
theism. Dr Bushnell rejects the mechanical theory of the 
universe. He is not a naturalist in the sense of the French 
school, which attributes all effects to the unconscious power of 
nature; nor in the sense of those who hold that God is 
entirely external to the world, as a mechanist to a machine, 
He holds that his Spirit is everywhere present and operative 
in nature, guiding and giving power to mere natural laws; 
and on this ground he claims to be a supernaturalist. And 
so he is, so far as this goes. But this is not supernaturalism 
in the ordinary sense of the term. There is here no distine- 
tion between God's providential agency and the operations of 
his grace. He is, according to this doctrine, in no other and 
in no higher sense the author of regeneration than of a culti- 
vated intellect, or of a majestic tree. The intelligence and 
skill manifested in fashioning a flower or forming an eye, is 
not in organic laws, but in those laws'‘as inhabited, to use Dr 
B.’s language, by God and his Spirit. The result is due to 
the supernatural element in the power which determines the 
effect. Now, if conversion, if the regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion of the soul is only in this sense a supernatural work, then 
it is as much a natural process, as much the result of organic 
laws, as any other process of nature whatever. This is natu- 
ralism, not as distinguished from theism, but as distinguished 
from supernaturalism, in the religious sense of the word. The 
very thing designed by that term is, that conversion and other 
spiritual changes are effected, not merely by a power above any 
thing belonging to nature as separated from God, but by a 
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power other and higher than that which operates in nature. 
A man may be a theist, he may believe that the world is not 
a lifeless machine, but everywhere pervaded by the presence 
and power of God; and yet if he admits no higher or more 
direct interference of a divine influence in the minds and 
hearts of men than this providential agency, he is no su- 
pernaturalist. God, according to this view of the subject, 
is as much the author of depravity as of holiness ; for to his 
providential agency, to his “ presence of power and govern- 
ment,” all second causes owe their efficiency. Men are not 
born, their bodies are not fashioned, nor their souls created, 
without the exercise of his power. The organic laws by which 
a corrupt nature is transmitted from Adam, or corrupt habits 
fostered by parents in their children, or by society in its 
members, or by one man in another man, are inhabited by 
divine energy. If this, therefore, is all the supernaturalism 
of which Dr Bushnell has to boast, he is not one inch further 
advanced than the lowest Rationalists. ‘ Pelagianism,” says 
Hase, “found its completion in ordinary Rationalism, which 
regarded grace as the natural method of providential opera- 
tion.”* And Wegscheider, the most phlegmatic of Rational- 
ists, says: “ Operationes gratiz supernaturales recte monuerunt 
neque accuratius esse definitas, nec diserte promissas in libris 
sacris, neque omnino esse necessarias, quum, que ad animum 
emendandum valeant, omnia legibus nature a Deo optime 
efficiantur, nec denique ita conspicuas, ut cognosci certa 
ratione possint. Accedit, quod libertatem et studium homi- 
num impediunt, mysticorum somnia fovent et Deum ipsum 
auctorem arguunt peccatorum ab hominibus non emendatis 
commissorum. Omnis igitur de gratia disputatio ad doctrinam 
de providentia Dei rectius refertur.”—(Institutiones, § 152.) 
A passage remarkably coincident in spirit, though much more 
decorous in form, with one in Dr Bushnell’s Argument, p. 35: 
“Tf I had handled my subject wholly under the first form, or 
under the type of the covenant as a positive institution, I 
presume I should have found a much readier assent, and that 
for the very reason that I had thrown my grounds of expecta- 
tion for Christian nurture the other side of the fixed stars 
whereby the parent himself is delivered from all connection 
with the results, and from all responsibility concerning them. 
He will reverently acknowledge that he has imparted a mould 
of depravity, but the laws of connection between him and his 
child are operative, he thinks, only for this-bad purpose. If 
any good come to the child, it must come straight down from 
the island occupied by Jehovah, to the child as an individual, 


* Pelagianismus vollendete sich im gewhnlichen Rationalismus, dem die Gnade 
als die naturgemasse Wirkungsart der Vorsehung erschien. Dogmatik. p. 304. 
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and does not in its coming take the organic laws of parental 
character on its way to regenerate and sanctify them as its 
vehicle. As regards a remedy for individualism, little is 
gained, even if the doctrine that children ought to be trained 
up in the way they should go is believed; for there is no 
effectual or sufficient remedy till the laws of grace are seen to 
be perfectly coincident with the organic laws of depravity. 
Therefore it was necessary to keep to the naturalistic form.” 
This we regard as a pretty distinct avowal that the author 
admits no divine influence other than that which “ inhabits” 
organic laws. There is no other or higher efficiency in the 
effects of grace than in propagation of depravity. If the 
parent is the mould or vehicle through which a depraved 
nature flows to his child, by a process just as natural the 
believing parent is the vehicle of spiritual life to his offspring. 

The account given in his Discourses of the rationale of this 
connection between parent and child, confirms our impression 
that it is regarded as merely natural. ‘If we narrowly exa- 
mine,” he says, “the relation of parent and child, we shall 
not fail to discover something like a law of organic connec- 
tion, as regards character, subsisting between them; such a 
connection as makes it easy to believe, and natural to expect, 
that the faith of the one will be propagated to the other. 
Perhaps I should rather say, such a connection as induces the 
conviction that the character of the one is actually included in 
that of the other, as a seed is formed in its capsule; and be- 
ing there matured, by a nutriment derived from the stem, is 
gradually separated from it. It is a singular fact, that many 
believe substantially the same thing in regard to evil charac- 
ter, but have no thought of any possibility in regard to good. 
se eee The child after birth is still within the matrix of 
parental life, and will be more or less for many years. And 
the parental life will be flowing into him all that time, just as 
naturally, and by a law as truly organic, as when the sap of a 
trunk flows into a limb. ..... We have much to say, in 
common with the Baptists, about the beginning of moral 
agency, and we seem to fancy there is some definite moment 
when a child becomes a moral agent, passing out of the con- 


dition where he is a moral nullity, and where no moral agency 


touches his being. Whereas he is rather to be regarded, at 
the first, as lying within the moral agency of the parent, and 
passing out by degrees through a course of mixed agency, toa 
proper independency and self-possession. The supposition that 
he. becomes, at some certain moment, a complete moral agent, 
which a moment before he was not, is clumsy and has no agree- 
ment with observation. The separation is gradual. He is 
never, at any moment after birth, to be regarded as perfectly 
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beyond the sphere of good and bad exercises, for the parent 
exercises himself. in the child, playing his emotions and senti- 
ments, and working a character in him, by virtue of an organic 





power. And this is the very idea of Christian education, that 
it begins with nurture or cultivation. And the intention is 
that the Christian life and spirit of the parents shall flow into 
the mind of the child, and blend with his incipient and half- 
formed exercises, and that they shall thus beget their own 
good within him, their thoughts, opinions, faith, and love, 
which are to become a little more, and yet a little more of his 
own separate exercise, but still the same in character.”—(Dis- 
courses, pp. 26-31.) 

This the author admits is, at least as to its form, a natura- 
listie account of conversion. And to our apprehension it is 
so in substance as well as form. ‘“ As the Spirit of Jehovah 
fills all the worlds of matter, and holds a presence of power 
and government in all objects, so all souls of all ages and ca- 
pacities have a moral presence of divine love in them, and a 
nurture of the Spirit appropriate to their wants;” and it is this 
natural influence of mind on mind, this power which dwells in 
all souls according to their character and capacities, that \ 
moulds the character of the child, infuses little by little spiri- 
tual life into it, and causes it to emerge into its individual 
existence a regenerated being. Here all is law,.organic na- 
tural law, as much so, to use his own illustration, as in the 
transmission of the life of the parent plant to the seed. To 
be sure, the life is not in the plant, the solar heat is necessary 
to the vitality of the plant, and to its transmission to the | 
seed. ‘The effect is, therefore, not to be referred to the laws 
of vegetation as independent of solar influence, but the solar ’ 
influence is operative through those laws. In like manner, the 
spiritual life of the parent does not exist independently of the 
Spirit of God, nor can it be transmitted to the child without 
his influence ; but it is nevertheless transmitted in the way of 
nature, and as the result of organic laws. This, as before re- 
marked, is mere theism as distinguished from the Deistic or 
Atheistic theory of nature. There is nothing supernatural 
in this process, nothing out of analogy with nature, nothing 
which transcends the ordinary efficiency of natural causes as 
the vehicles of divine power. There is all the difference be- 
tween this theory of conversion and supernaturalism, that 
there is between the ordinary growth of the human body and 
Christ’s healing the sick, opening the eyes of the blind, or rais- 
ing the dead. Both are due to the power of God; but the one 
to that power acting in the way of nature, and the other to the 
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same power acting above nature. And a man who should ex- 
. plain all the miracles of Christ as the result of organic laws, 
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might as well claim to be a supernaturalist, because he be- 
lieves God operates in nature, as Dr Bushnell. The whole 
question is, whether the effect is due to a power that works in 
nature, or above nature? The German infidel who refers 
Christ’s miracles of healing to animal magnetism, regards 
magnetism as a form of divine power, but he is none the less 
an unbeliever in the supernatural power of Christ on that 
account. 

That Dr Bushnell’s book admits no other or higher influence 
in regeneration than that power of the Spirit which is present 
in all worlds, is still plainer, if possible, from his defence against 
the charge of naturalism. It goes no further than a denial 
of a reference of spiritual life to organic laws, considered apart 
from a divine influence dwelling in them and operating by 
them. “It is the privilege of the Christian, not that he is 
doomed to give birth to a tainted life and cease, but that by 
the grace of God dwelling in him and the child, fashioning his 
own character as an organic mould for the child, and the 
child to a plastic conformity with the mould provided, he may 
set forth the child into life as a seed after him—one that is 
prepared unto a godly life by causes prior to his own will; 
that is, by causes metaphysically organic. Thus every thing 
previous to the will falls into one and the same category. No 
matter whether it come through vascular connection, or 
parental handling or control, it comes to the child, I said, 
‘ just as naturally and by a law as truly organic, (i. ¢., just as 
truly from without his own will,) ‘as when the sap of a trunk 
flows into a limb.” At some time sooner or later, but only 
by a gradual transition, he comes into his own will, which, 
theologically speaking, is the time of his birth as a moral 
subject of God’s government; and if he takes up life as a 
corrupted subject, so he may and ought to take it up as a 
renewed subject—that is, grow up a Christian.”-—(Argument, 
p- 32.) In answer to a reviewer in the German Weekly 
Messenger, he says: “It was my misfortune that all the 
language of supernaturalism I might wish to employ was 
already occupied by that super-supernaturalism which he has 
described, and the ‘ fantastic’ impressions connected with the 
same. In order, therefore, to bring the Spirit and redemption 
from their isolation, and set them in contact with the organic 
laws of nature, I was obliged to lean decidedly, as the truth 
would suffer, to naturalistic language, and to set my whole 
subject in a naturalistic attitude. .... . If I take my posi- 
tian by the covenant of Abraham and hang my doctrine of 
nurture on that, as a positive institution, or, what is the 
same, on its promises; if I then contemplate God as coming 
by his Spirit from a point of isolation above, in answer to 
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prayer, or without, to work in the heart of the child regenera- 
tion by a divine stroke or ictus, apart from all connection of 
cause and consequent, the change called regeneration, and 
thus to fulfil the promise; I realise indeed a form of un- 
questionable supernaturalism, in the mind of those who accept 
my doctrine, but it is likely to be as far as possible from the 
reviewer's idea of ‘the supernatural in human natural form.’ 
For all the words I have used will have settled into a form 
proper only to religious individualism. Now, just as the 
reality of the rainbow is in the world’s laws prior to the cove- 
nant with Noah, so there is in the organic laws of the race a 
reality or ground answering to the covenant with Abraham ; 
only, in the latter case, the reality is a supernatural grace 
which inhabits the organic laws of nature, and works its results 
in conformity with them.”-—(Argument, p. 35.) — 

The idea we get from all this is, that as there is at one 
period a vascular connection between the parent and the child, 
in virtue of which the life of the one is the life of the other, 
moulding it into its own image as a human being, so after 
birth there is a metaphysically organic connection, in virtue of 
which just as naturally the spiritual life of the parent becomes 
that of the child, so that, when it comes into its own will, it 
begins, or may begin, its course a regenerated human being. 
As the former of these two processes is a natural one, so is 
the latter; and as the vascular connection is the vehicle of a 
divine efficiency, so is the metaphysical connection; but in 
both cases that efficiency operates through organic laws. Or, 
as the rainbow is a product of natural laws, so it is a result of 
those laws that children should participate in the character 
and moral life of their parents ; and as there would have been 
a rainbow whether God had ever promised it or not, so 
children would be like their parents whether God had ever 
made a covenant to that effect or not. In both cases there 
is a natural “connection of cause and consequent.” Now it 
is precisely this connection, in the case of regeneration, that 
supernaturalism denies. Any result brought about in the 
natural concatenation of cause and consequent, is a natural 
effect. Any result brought about by an influence out of that 
connection, is a supernatural effect. The controversy with 
the infidel is whether the works of Christ were brought about 
in the natural series of cause and consequent ; and the con- 
troversy with the Rationalist or Pelagian is whether regenera- 
tion is a natural sequence or not—whether its proximate 
antecedent, its true cause, is nature or grace, some organic 
law, or the mighty power of God. These two views are as far 
apart as the poles. They cannot be brought together by 
. Saying eal is in nature as well as in grace, for the two 
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modes of his operation is all the difference. The whole 
question is, whether God operates in any other way than 
through nature? The naturalist says no, and the supernatura- 
list says yes.* 

We are confirmed in our impression that we do not misin- 
terpret Dr Bushnell, by the ridicule which he heaps on the 
idea of any immediate interference of the Spirit of God. 
This he speaks of as God’s coming from a state of isolation 
above, from beyond the fixed stars, from an island where he 
dwells. This he stigmatises as the ictic theory. ‘“ Hanging,” 
as he says Edwards does in his account of regeneration, 
“every thing thus on miracle, or a pure ictus Dei, separate 
from all instrumental connections of truth, feeling, dependence, 
motive, choice, there was manifestly nothing left but to wait 
for the concussion. It was waiting, in fact, as for the arrival 
of God in some vision or trance; and since there was no intelli- 
gible duty to be done, as means to the end, the disturbed soul 
was quite sure to fall to conjuration to obtain the desired 
miracle—cutting itself with the knives of conviction, tearing 
itself in loud outcries, and leaping round the altar and calling 
on the god’to come down and kindle the fire.”"—(Argument, 
p- 14.) There is surely no mistaking such a passage as this. 
To us it sounds profane. It is ridiculing the doctrine that 
God operates on the soul otherwise than through the laws 
of nature. He therefore disclaims all belief in instantaneous 
conversion,*—he appears to have no faith in what he calls an 
explosive religion, which comes suddenly with convictions and 
struggles. The whole tenor of his book is in favour of the 
idea that all true religion is gradual, habitual, acquired as 
habits are formed. Every thing must be like a natural pro- 
cess, nothing out of the regular sequence of cause and effect. 
If Dr Bushnell really denied what is commonly understood by 
experimental religion,—if he had no faith in conversion by 
supernatural influence, and meant to place himself on the 
rationalistic side of all these controversies, he could hardly 
have more effectually accomplished his object, than by setting, 
as he has done, his “ whole subject in a naturalistic attitude.” 
Surely it ought not to be a matter of doubt on which side of 
such questions such a man stands. 

The true character of the theory of religion taught in this 
department of his book, is further apparent from two additional 
considerations. In the first place, the author not unfrequently 


* “Take the doctrine (which I frankly say I do not hold) that regeneration is 
accomplished by an instant and physical act of God, to which act truth and all en- 
deavours in the subject have no other relation, as means to ends, than the rams’ horns 
had to the fall of Jericho. Yet that instant, isolated act of Omnipot may fall on 
the heart of infancy, as well as of adult years, and God may give us reason to expect 
it.”"—(Argument, p. 33.) 
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speaks “‘ of generalising the doctrines of grace and depravity, 
so as to bring them into the same organic laws.”—(Argument, 
p- 33.) He teaches that “the laws of grace” are “ perfeetly 
coincident with the organic laws of depravity.”"—(P. 36.) Now, 
as Dr Bushnell does not hold that depravity is propagated by 
any supernatural agency of God, we do not see how-he can 
claim that grace is thus communicated, the laws which regu- 
late both being identical. We take these passages.to mean 
that as it is by a process of nature that depravity is communi- 
cated from parents to children, as this is the result of organic 
laws, so by a like process spiritual life is communicated from 
the parent to the child. The result is brought about in both 
eases by parental character and treatment, as an organic 
power. . 

The second consideration is, that he avows it as one of his 
objects to present the most comprehensive form of truth 
possible, so as to include the most discordant views. He 
says, ‘“ I had a seeret hope beforehand of carrying the assent 
of Unitarians.” “In drawing up my view of depravity as 
connected with organic character, and also in speaking of 
what I supposed to be their theory of education, I did seek to 
present the truth in such a way that all their objections might 
be obviated..—(P. 27.) He therefore exults in their appro- 
bation, and hopes they may approve every sentiment he may 
hereafter publish. He advocates towards them a very diffe- 
rent course from -that which has been: hitherto adopted. He 
urges that great truths should be presented in such a shape 
as to secure their acceptance. Now it seems to us that all 
this argues either such an elevation that all differences of 
doctrine are lost sight of, as‘mountains and valleys seem one 
great plain to the aéronaut, or a great indifference to the 
truth. He must either suppose that the orthodox and Unita- 
rians are like children, disputing about words, when they 
really agree, had they only sense enough to know it; or that 
the points of difference are of so little importance that they 
may be dropped in a statement of the truth common to both. 
Either of these assumptions is not a little violent. It is not 
likely that Pelagians and Augustinians in all ages have held 
the same doctrine without knowing it, waiting until some 
philosophical mind should arise to frame a statement satisfac- 
tory to both parties. Nor is it probable that the difference 
between them, if real, is now for the first time to -be shown to 
be of no aceount. Dr Bushnell has done nothing. He has 
not advanced an inch beyond Pelagius. The latter was will- 
ing to call nature grace, and the former calls nature super- 
natural, and wishes Unitarians and orthodox to consider that 
a solution of the whole matter. Unitarians are agreed, but 
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the orthodox demur. And well they may, for supernatural 
nature is but nature still; and if salvation comes through 
nature, Christ is dead in vain, and we are yet in our sins. 
Such compromises are nothing more nor less than ill-dis- 
guised surrender of the truth. And the truth is the life of 
the world. 

Dr Bushnell, after quoting from various writers passages 
teaching, as he has taught, the intimate religious connection 
between parents and children, and the paramount importance 
of Christian nurture, turns on the Massachusetts Committee, 
and speaking of his opponents says: “ These censors of ortho- 
doxy have raised an outcry, they have stirred up a fright, and 
driven you to the very extreme measure of silencing a book— 
in which it turns out they have been stirring up their heroism 
against Baxter and the first fathers of New England, against 
Hopkins, West, Dwight, and I know not how many others, to 
say nothing of the ancient church itself, as understood by the 
most competent critics. ..... And now what opinion will 
you have, what opinion will all sensible men have, two years 
hence, of this dismal scene of fatuity, which, in the year of our - 
Lord one tliousand eight hundred and forty-seven, has so in- 
fected the nerves of orthodox Massachusetts as even to stop 
the press of her Sabbath School Society?” But how comes it 
that while Unitarians agree with Dr Bushnell, they do not 
agree with Baxter, Hopkins, West, or Dwight? Have they all 
along been mistaken as to what the orthodox taught, until Dr 
Bushnell presented the subject in its true light? The fact. is, 
Dr Bushnell is under a great mistake. The complaint against 
his book is not for what he has in common with Baxter and 
Dwight, it is not his teaching that the piety of the parent lays 
a scriptural foundation for expecting the children to be pious, 
nor that Christian nurture is the great means of their conver- 
sion, but it is for the explanation he has undertaken to give of 
these facts. It is because he has not rested them upon the 
covenant and promise of God, but resolved the whole matter 
into organic laws, explaining away both depravity and grace, 
and presented the “ whole subject in a naturalistic attitude.” 
It is this that renders his book so attractive to Unitarians, and 
so alarming, with all its excellences, to the orthodox. 

Our understanding of Dr Bushnell’s theory of Christian nur- 
ture, then, is this: Men do not exist as isolated individuals, 
each having his life entirely within himself, and forming his 
character by his own will. There is a common life of the race, 
of.the nation, of the church, and of the family, of which each 
individual partakes, and which reveals itself in each under a 
peculiar form, determined partly by himself and partly by the 
circumstances in which he is placed. As the child derives its 
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animal life from its parents, with all its peculiarities, so also he 
derives his moral and spiritual life from the same source. The 
organic connection does not cease at birth, but is continued 
until the child becomes an intelligent, conscious, self-determin- 
ing agent. Its forming period is prior to that event, during 
which it is in a great measure the passive subject of. impres- 
sions from the parent, whose inward spiritual life, of what sort 
it is, passes over or is continued in the child. Such is the con- 
dition in which men are born into this world, and such the 
power of the life of the parent, that natural pravity may be 
overcome by Christian’nurture, and a real regeneration effect- 
ed by parental character and treatment as an organic power. 

Every one sees there is a great deal of truth in this, and 
that most important duties and responsibilities must grow out 
of that truth. But at the same‘time it is both defective and 
erroneous as a full statement of the case. It rests on a false 
assumption of the state of human nature, and of the power of 
Christian nurture. It assumes that men are not by nature the 
children of wrath, that they are not involved in spiritual death, 
and consequently that they do not need to be quickened by 
that mighty power which wrought in Christ when it raised him 
from the dead. The forming influence of parental character 
and life is fully adequate to his regeneration; education can 
correct what there is of natural corruption. In answer to the 
objection that this is the old Pelagian-Rationalistic theory of 
human nature and conversion, it is said, the Spirit of Jehovah 
fills all worlds, and every thing is due to his presence and 
power. This, however, is only saying that second causes owe 
their efficiency to God—a truth which few naturalists and even 
few infidels deny. This, therefore, may be admitted, and yet 
all supernatural influence in the regeneration of men denied. 

It can hardly be questioned that the Bible makes a broad 
distinction between that agency of God by which the ordinary 
operations of nature are carried on, and the agency of his Spi- 
rit in the conversion and sanctification of men. The same dis- 
tinction has always been made in the church. In all contro- 
versies concerning grace, the question has been, whether, apart 
from the influence of natural causes considered as the ordinary 
modes of the divine efficiency, there is any special and effec- 
tual agency of the Spirit in the regeneration of men? Dr 
Bushnell may choose to overlook this distinction, and claim to 
be a supernaturalist because he believes God is in nature, but 
he remains on the precise ground occupied by those who are 
wont to call themselves Rationalists. 

We have already adverted to the difference which may exist 
between what a book teaches and what its author believes. 
This book, to our apprehension, teaches a naturalistic doctrine 
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concerning conversion. The author asserts that he holds to 
the supernatural doctrine on that subject. He is of course en- 
titled to the benefit of that declaration. All we can say is, that 
he seems to use the terms in a different sense from that in 
which they are commonly employed, and that there is enough 
of a rationalistic cast about it to account for all the disappro- 
bation it has excited, and to justify the course of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee. For although it contains much impor- 
tant truth powerfully presented, and although it inculcates 
principles, considering the source whence they come, of no little 
significance and value, yet a book which, in its apparent sense, 
denies every thing supernatural in religion, could hardly be 
expected to circulate with the approbation of any orthodox 
society. 

Having presented what we consider the true ground of the 
admitted connection between believing parents and their chil- 
dren, and considered Dr Bushnell’s views on the subject, it 
was our purpose to call attention to the church or ritual doc- 
trine.. ‘This, however, we can barely state. The church doc- 
trine admits original sin, and the insufficiency of nature, or of 
any power operating in nature, for the regeneration of men. 
This power is found in the church. As all men partake of the 
life of Adam by their natural birth, so they are made par- 
takers of the life of Christ by their spiritual birth. He by his 
incarnation has introduced a new principle of life, which con- 
tinues in the church, which is his body. And as baptism 
makes us members of the church, and therefore members of 
the body of Christ, it thus makes us partakers of his life. Just 
as a twig engrafted into a tree partakes of its life, so a child 
engrafted by baptism into the church partakes of the life of 
Christ. It is this life thus supernaturally communicated, which 
is to be developed by Christian nurture, and not any thing in 
the soul which it has by nature. This doctrine is presented 
in various forms more or less gross or philosophical, according 
to the character and training of its advocates. It is, however, 
everywhere essentially the same, whether propounded at Rome, 
Oxford, or Berlin. The German philosophical form of the 
doctrine bids fair to be the popular one in this country, and is 
advanced with the contemptuous confidence which charac- 
terises the school whence it emanates. Every thing which is 
not ritual and magical is pronounced rationalistic. Nothing is 
regarded as spiritual but grace communicated by external acts 
and contacts. The true doctrine of Protestants which makes 
faith necessary to the efficacy of the sacraments is denounced 
as Puritan, which is rapidly becoming a term of reproach. 
This doctrine rests on a false view of the church. The exter- 
nal body of professors is not the body of Christ, which consists 

NO. VII. 31 
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only of believers. Transferring to the former the attributes 
and prerogatives which belong to the latter is the radical error 
of Romanism, the source at once of its corruption and power. 
It rests also on a false view of the sacraments, attributing to 
them an efficacy independent of faith in the recipient. It 
assumes a false theory of religion. Instead of the free unim- 
peded access of the soul to Christ, we are referred to the exter- 
nal church as the only medium of approach. Instead of the 
life of God in the soul by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, 
it is the human nature of Christ, the second Adam, of which 
we must partake. The whole doctrine is nothing but a form 
of the physical theory of religion. It isa new anthropology 
palmed upon men as the gospel. We are constantly reminded 
of the remark of Julius Miiller, that all attempts to spiritualise 
nature end in materialising spirit,—a remark which finds a 
striking illustration in the new philosophy in its dealings with 
religion. Its most spiritual theories serve only to reduce the 
principle of divine life to the same category with animal life, 
something transmissible from parent to child, or from priest to 
people. There is great reason to fear that religion, under such 
teaching, will either sink into the formal ritualism of Rome, 
or be evaporated into the mystic Rationalism of Germany. 
Schleiermacher, whose views are so zealously reproduced, and 
between which and his own Dr Bushnell seems often at a loss 
to choose, taught that Christ introduced a newlife-principle into 
the world. Human nature, corrupted in Adam, was restored 
to perfection in him. That life still continues in the church, 
just as the life of Adam continues in the race. Christianity is 
the perfection of nature, as Christ was the perfection of man- 
hood. It is not with the historical personal Christ that we 
have communion, any more than it is with Adam as an indivi- 
dual man with whom we have to do. Both are reduced toa 
mere power or principle. Christ as the Son of God is lost. So 
also in his system the Holy Ghost is not a divine person, but 
the “common spirit,” or common sentiment of the church. 
The Holy Spirit has no existence out of the church, and in it 
is but a principle. In this way all the precious truths of the 
Bible are sublimated into unsubstantial philosophical vagaries, 
and every man pronounced a Rationalist, or what is thought 
to be the same thing, a Puritan, who does not adopt them. 
Though we have placed the title of Dr Tyler’s Letter to Dr 
Bushnell at the head of this article, the course of our remarks 
has not led us into a particular consideration of it. This is 
not to be referred to any want of respect. The subject un- 
folded itself to us in the manner in which we have presented 
it, and we should have found it inconvenient to turn aside to 
consider the particular form in which Dr Tyler has exhibited 
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substantially the same objections to Dr Bushnell’s book. Dr 
T., however, seems to make less of the promise of God to parents 
than we do, and to have less reliance on Christian nurture as 
a means of conversion. We are deeply impressed with the con- 
viction that as to both of these points there is much too low a 
doctrine now generally prevailing. And it is because Dr B. 
urges the fact of the connection between parents and children 
with so much power, that we feel so great an interest in his 
book. His philosophy of that fact we hope may soon find 
its way to the place where so much philosophy has already 
gone. 





Art. II].—Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel’s Leben, beschrieben 
durch Karu RosENKRANZ. Berlin. 8vo. Pp. 566. 


LITTLE addicted as we are to swear to the words of Hegel, 
we own we have read this memoir, by one of his most enthu- 
siastic followers, with uncommon interest. The portrait at 
the beginning detained us long; it is a head not to be soon 
forgotten, suggesting as it does a sternness of profound 
thought which is almost oppressive. It is impossible to 
contemplate the character of one who has given form to the 
chaos of pantheistic error in our day, without a curiosity to 
know something about its development. Dr Rosenkranz has 
afforded us the means of gratifying this desire. 

George William Frederick Hegel was born at Stuttgart 
in Wurtemburg, August 27, 1770, and was the eldest son of 
George Lewis Hegel. His boyish days passed by without 
any thing very remarkable. He loved the peculiarities of his 
native country, and in all his works indulges in Swabian pro- 
vincialisms. He was a promising school-boy, and at eight 
years of age received from his preceptor as a prize Wieland’s 
translation of Shakspeare. The first work which seems to 
have made a lively impression on him was the Merry Wives 
of Windsor. We shall not follow him through all the grada- 
tions of his youthful curriculum. It was regular and complete, 
especially in all that relates to the ancient classics. The 
Greck tragedy engaged much of his attention, and as long as 
he lived he retained his admiration for the sublimity and 
pathos of the Antigone. The deep love of Grecian beauty 
with which he was smitten abode with him, and perpetually 


.reappears in his works. His biographer speaks of the 


numerous commonplace books and epitomes produced during 
this period, and still extant among his papers. In philosophy 
he already began to read Locke, Hume, and Kant. But the 
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first decided tendency towards this field of research is observ- 
able in a little manuscript of 1785, filled with definitions of 
philosophical terms. 

From his earliest years, and throughout his life, Hegel 
bestowed great pains on transcribing. It is wonderful how 
he found time for this: in later years his books are laden 
with excerpts from the Morning Chronicle, the Reviews, the 
Courier, the Constitutionel, the Journal des Debats, the Jena 
Literaturzeitung, and the like. The ease and fluency of his 
style was greater in his earlier than his later years; though, 
like Bentham, he required a perspicuous interpreter for his 
theories. We are, however, among those who admire his 
gnarled, oaken diction. His oral delivery is admitted to 
have been always bad; he superabounded in gesticulations, 
which were out of harmony with what he was saying, and his 
enunciation was such as drew ridicule from those who could 
not cope with him in argument.’ Hegel was eminently social : 
Rosenkranz tells that he took snuff, and was very fond of 
chess and of cards, in which points he was like Kant. In 
his study arrangements, he abhorred every thing that savoured 
of niceness and coxcombry: his simple writing-table having 
become famous for the picturesque disorder of papers, letters, 
and snuff-box. 

Hegel went to the University of Tiibingen, expecting to 


devote himself to the ministry. He heard lectures from - 


Schnurrer and Storr on Exegesis, and from Flatt on Philo- 
sophy. Flatt was an acute but liberal opponent of the 
Kantian system. The S¢ift, or theological seminary connected 
with the university, was not agreeable to the young theologian, 
and he complained of its conventual seclusion. There is 
reason to think that nothing displeased him more. than cer- 
tain remains of evangelical strictness. The students had to 
preach, and Hegel took his turn, in 1792, exercising his gifts 
on Isaiah vi. 7, 8. Few particulars are accessible respecting 
Hegel's student-life. He was a jovial companion, and some- 
times visited scenes of conviviality. In consequence of being 
visited with something like an academical censure for his 
irregularity in study, he suddenly made a complete change in 
his way of life, turned into application with extraordinary 
zeal, and for weeks together slept upon the sofa. During 
this period he was a liberal in politics, and even a revolu- 
tionist. It is a fact worth noticing, that on a certain Sunday 
morning in spring, Hegel and Schelling marched out of Tiib- 
ingen, with some friends, to a neighbouring meadow, for the 
purpose of planting a tree of liberty. He gave, however, 
few tokens of greatness. When he subsequently attained to 
high distinction, his old college comrades were amazed, and 
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would exclaim—‘ Well, this is what we never expected of 
Hegel!” He was not addicted to the company of ladies, and 
was nowise remarkable in knightly exercises. Indeed, he 
seemed older than he was, so as to be nicknamed the Old 
Man. Yet he was beloved, both in town and seminary, for 
his uprightness, heartiness, and frankness. He sometimes 
visited the neighbouring towns with his friends, and not 
always with the necessary permission of superiors. 

This was the epoch of the first French Revolution, which 
produced an extraordinary awakening of mind in young Ger- 
mans, many of whom saw in it tokens of the regeneration of 
Europe. A political club was formed in the Tiibingen Stift 
or seminary ; but this was betrayed, and the Duke Charles 
broke it up. Hegel's father was a decided aristocrat, and 
earnest controversies took place between him and the young 
man. The latter, a diligent student of Rousseau, was a 
leading orator in the club. Great as was the change of his 
opinions in after life, he never lost a warm sympathy for all 
that was genuine in the French liberalism of that day. His 
album attests his youthful zeal, in such watch-words as Jn 
tyrannos! Vive la liberté! Vive Jean Jacques! Fatherland and 
Freedom! 

In 1790 he took his Master’s degree, under the protec- 
torate of Storr. His dissertation was, De limite officiorum 
humanorum, seposita animorum immortalitate. His two com- 
panions most worthy of note at Tiibingen were Holder- 
lin and Schelling. In Hoélderlin, Hegel found the love of 
Hellenism concentrated, and he was ardent in his wish to 
transport some of the beautiful enthusiasm of Greece into the 
dry religion of Germany. Hdlderlin also was a Swabian. He 
commenced his romance, Hyperion, at the Seminary. In 1791 
he wrote in Hegel’s album, as his symbolum, “Ev xa/ sév. 
These young men, with Fink, Renz, and some others, gave 
themselves to the study of Plato with high enthusiasm: they 
also read Kant and Spinoza. Schelling joined their group in 
the autumn of 1790. His father was a dignified clergyman at 
Bebenhausen and afterwards at Maulbram. When he brought 
his son to the Stif¢t at Tiibingen, he designated him as pracox 
ingenium. Hegel was five years older than his precocious 
friend ; but a common zeal for freedom and philosophy drew 
them together in the club. 

After returning home from the university in 1793, Hegel 
took a place as private tutor in Bern. It may be remarked 


‘that Kant, Fichte, and Herbart were all private tutors. It 


was Hegel’s lot to reside in a number of interesting towns, 
long enough to become intimate with all their great peculiari- 
ties—Stuttgart, Tiibingen, Bern, Frankfort, Jena, Bamberg, 
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Nuremberg, Heidelberg, and Berlin. To the close of life he 
was in the habit of making extensive tours. In 1795 he visited 
Geneva, and in 1796 the Bernese Alps. Rosenkranz assures 
us that during his sojourn in Switzerland, Hegel entirely 
emancipated himself from the dead theology of Tiibingen, by 
which we may understand the orthodoxy of Flatt and Storr. 
He read Paulus, Grotius, Kant, Fichte, Spinoza, Marivaux’s 
romances, Forster’s Travels, and the journals. His mind 
was much interested in the history of the Jewish nation, in 
regard to which his opinions suffered frequent change, so that 
all his life long, says Rosenkranz, it tormented him as a dark 
enigma.* He was furthermore concerned about the points of 
“guilt and penalty, law and fate, sin and atonement.” But 
the philosophical element was rapidly gaining on the theo- 
logical. In the year 1795 he compiled a life of Christ. In 
Tiibingen he had taken a lively interest in comparing Christ 
and Socrates; but being then’ “drunk with Hellenism,” he 
gave the palm in several particulars to Socrates. His studies 
in Switzerland took another turn. He here treats Christ as 
a pure exalted divine man, triumphing over vice, falsehood, 
slavery, and hate. He summarily dispenses with all miracles; 
and the biographer speaks with admiration of the liberality 
then prevalent, which could honour the Christianity of one 
who did not believe in the miracles as matter of fact. 

The relation of Hegel to Schelling during this period is an 
interesting one. Closely allied as they were, they were very 
unlike. Schelling was rapid, enthusiastic, imaginative, fluent, 
copious in poetical expréssion ; the system of Hegel grew up 
by slow and imperceptible degrees. He was a most laborious 
student of preceding systems, as all his writings show: it was 
by a tardy and laborious process that these works became 
assimilated in his mind, so as to form the material of his own 
theory. Bachman, in 1810, likened Schelling to Plato, and 
Hegel to Aristotle ; the mot has passed into a proverb. Yet 
the comparison is only partially just. “ Schelling’s sanguine 
restlessness and combinatory daring were doubtless necessary 
to break an outlet through the strait in which Idealism was 
involved by the subjective extreme; but Hegel’s thorough 
erudition, self-denial, patience, and critical coolness, were not 
less necessary to impose due form on the chaotic tumult which 
followed that outbreak.” It has further been common to 
characterise Schelling as poetical and modern, Hegel as ab- 
struse and scholastic; but Hegel is really more original than 
Schelling, and in the form of his teachings less scholastic and 
more modern. Rosenkranz adds, with a sarcasm which we 
* See also Hagenbach Encyklopaedie, § 59, note 10. 
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only half comprehend, that in the relations of life Schelling 
was assuredly the more modern ; in science he is half covered 
with the grey robe of the scholastic; but when, as academical 
president, he appears to do honour to the birthday of a king 
or the obsequies of a Talleyrand, he is radiant with elegance. 
The two young men kept up an active correspondence, chiefly 
on philosophical subjects. 

In January 1797, he accepted a situation at Frankfort-on- 
the- Maine, in the house of a merchant named Gogel, by which 
step his circumstances became much more easy. The same 
city, it has been observed, was the cradle of Goethe’s poetry 
and Hegel’s philosophy. Here he found Hodlderlin, Sinclair, 
who had studied at Tiibingen, Zwilling, Muhrbeck, Molitor, 
Ebel, and Vogt. It was a great change, from Bern, with its 
patriarchal aristocracy, to commercial Frankfort. His in- 
terest in political problems was revived, and he began to make 
those inquiries into the idea of a State which resulted in his 
celebrated theory. Here also he resumed his examination of 
the notion of positive religion. But at the same time his sys- 
tem of universal philosophy was germinating within him. He 
is said to have arrived at this by imperceptible degrees. It 
is likely that he was stimulated by the advances of his young 
friend Schelling. While at Frankfort he supplied himself 
with. the best editions of Schelling’s works and the Greek 
classics. He particularly studied Plato and Sextus Empiri- 
cus. Already was he diverging widely from Schelling, in tak- 
ing his point of departure from Logic, and in denying the 
emptiness which had always been predicated of dialectical 
forms. Though emancipated from the old theology, he 
schemed a plan so wide as to embrace universal being, and 
hence his system was in a measure theosophical. He read 
the middle-age mystics, constructed a “ triangle of triangles,” 
and speculated upon the Trinity. The manuscripts of this 
period reveal the sketch of a complete system. In this appear 
the fundamental tenets of his later works, especially the place 
of Logic as the corner-stone, his division of the Idea into two 
opposites, and his notion of nature as thought externalising 
itself. Hegel entertained the belief, that, as Catholic Chris- 
tianity was a great improvement on Gentilism, so true 
Philosophy would in due time develop an equal improvement 
on Catholic Christianity. 

In 1799, his father having died, it became necessary for him 
to go to Stuttgart for a time, and in 1800 he made an excur- 


* sion to Mentz. The description of his person, in one of his 


passports, is worth preserving: “ Agé de 30 ans, taille de 5 
pieds 2 pouces, cheveux et sourcils bruns, yeux gris, nez moyen, 
bouche moyenne, menton rond, front médiocre, visage ovale.” 
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In the same year he expresses to Schelling his desire to leave 
Frankfort, and to go to some city where he might have cheap 
living, good beer, a small acquaintanceship, and, if possible, 
a Catholic community, in order to study that religion more 
closely. He soon removed to Jena, “ the philosophic Eldorado.” 
Fichte, charged with atheism, had gone to Berlin. Tieck also 
had removed, and Novalis was dead. Schelling, who had come 
from Leipsic as professor extraordinary, had lost the charm 
of novelty. But the city was full of young philosophers, in- 
cited by the speedy rise of some whom we have named. Old 
Hennings and Ulrich kept on indeed reading their old logic 
and ethics, but privatim-docentes “ were all the while flying in 
and out, like pigeons at a pigeon-house.” There were such 
names as Schad, Fries, Krause, Gruber, and Ast. The am- 
bitious desire to be made professors was extraordinary. To 
this focal point came Hegel, in 1801, to add himself to the 
numerous Swabians. As the theme of his “ Habilitations- 
dissertation” Hegel chose the Law of the Planetary Distances. 
His papers show, at earlier dates, extracts from Kant’s treatises 
on Mechanics and Philosophy, and from Kepler and Newton. 
The dissertation is extant, in Latin. He here sets himself in 
array against Newton’s theory of tangential forces, with re- 
gard to which he retained a certain bitterness all his life. 
Kepler was not only a German, but, as Rosenkranz reminds 
us, a brother Swabian; and Hegel labours to exalt him above 
his ISnglish rival. He was equally opposed to the Newtonian 
optics. English and American savants are sometimes as- 
tonished when they come.to learn how eavalierly the greatest 
names in their philosophy are treated by the Germans, and 
become more prepared for the exorbitancies of the German 
metaphysic, when they find the Newtonian theory, the doctrine 
of refraction, and the theory of polarised light, scouted as so 
many figments. It is really difficult for a philosopher of any 
other nation to read with coolness what Goethe has the assur- 
ance to say of Newton, in his work on Colour,* and with what 
contempt he records Voltaire’s admiration of the English.+ 
Hegel was early instructed in Newtonianism, but his subse- 
quent Idealism made it impossible for him to explain the hea- 
venly motions by the limitations of finite mechanics, or by cen- 
trifugal and centripetal impulses. The dropping apple, which 
suggested gravitation to Newton, was wittily called. by Hegel 
the “astronomical fallof man.” His dissertation was for Kepler, 
against Newton: it unfolded the relations of time and space, 
square and cube, right-line and curve, circle and ellipse. With 
Schubert, he loved to view the series of planets as a line of 
varying degrees of cohesion. It is the remark of Rosenkranz 
. *™ Farbenlehre, vol. iii. p. 27. + Ibid. p. 102. 
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himself, that.the same epoch which saw Newton degraded, in 
honour of Kepler and Goethe, saw the revived glory of Para- 
celsus and Jacob Boehm. 

To his dissertation, Hegel appended certain theses, which 
are in the spirit of heroic paradox: the itch for startling no- 
velty was never more remarkably betrayed. We cannot re- 
frain from annexing them, though they must remain in their 
obscurity. 1. Contradictio est requla veri non contradictio falsi. 
The notion of the true is always accompanied by that of the 
false. Truth, so far from being a somewhat exempt from 
negation, is the positive negation of its negation. As Spinoza 
says, Verum est index sui et falsi. This constantly reappears 
in the Hegelian system; and our reader is requested to bear 
it in memory, 2. Syllogismus est principium Idealismi, the 
germ of his whole system. Here we discern the logical basis 
of his theory. 3. Quadratum est lex nature, triangulum men- 
tis. 4. In Arithmetica vera nec additioni nisi unitatis ad dyadem, 
nec subtractioni nisi dyadis a triade, neque triadi ut summa, ne- 
que unitati ut differentia est locus. 5. Ut magnes est vectis natu- 
ralis, ita gravitas planetarum in solem pendulum naturale. 6. 
Idea est synthesis infiniti et finiti, et philosophia omnis est in ideis. 
7. Philosophia critica caret ideis, et imperfecta est Scepticismi 
Jorma. 8. Materixz postulati rationis, quod philosophia critica ex- 
hibet, eam ipsam philosophiam destruit, et principium est Spino- 
zismi. 9. Status nature non est injustus et eam ob causam, ex illo 
exeundum. 10. Principium scientiw moralis est reverentia fato 
habenda. 11. Virtus innocentiam tum agendi tum patiendi excludit. 
12. Moralitas omnibus numeris absoluta virtuli repugnat. 

Our readers will agree with us that this is a psychological 
curiosity ; it is, however, a slender specimen of the author’s 
rage for paradox. In English ratiocination, point-blank con- 
tradictions infer absurdity and falsehood; and few readers ~ 
ever perused for the first time even Kant’s famous Antinomies, 
without a start; but not so in Germany. The mind closes its 
eyes to propositions such as Sein-Nichts, and “ God is the uni- 
versal nothing.” * 

It was adventurous to approach the circle of Schelling’s 
popularity ; he was about this period lecturing on the system 
of universal philosophy, on esthetics, and on encylopzedia. 
Schelling’s style and delivery were fascinating ; he added to 
this the nimbus of a philosophical revolutionist. “Against all 
this, Hegel came quietly forward, privatim docens, for a fee of 
three dollars. In logic and metaphysics he had, 1801, eleven 


‘hearers. In the next five years, he went on, lecturing on his 


system of speculative philosophy, in these divisions: “a. Logi- 
cen et Metaphysicen sive Idealismum transcendentalem ; 0. 
* See this identity demonstrated, Michelet ii. 721. 
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philosophiam nature ; c. mentis;” and for one semester on 
pure mathematics. 

The influence of Hegel on a few students of Jena was daily 
greater and greater. His regardlessness of externals, and his 
profound earnestness and zeal for reality, could not but give 
intensity to his teachings, far beyond that of mere rhetoric. 
His eye was large and contemplative. His voice was heavy 
without being sonorous, but indicative of occasional deep feel- 
ing. There was something almost repulsive in a first view of 
his noble features, till they were seen to be informed by inward 
mildness and friendship. A peculiarly benevolent smile played 
upon his countenance, modified by somewhat of the sly, ironical, 
and biting. Through all, there was reflected the tragic mien 
of the philosophic hero, struggling with the enigma of the uni- 
verse. Such is the portrait of his admirers. 

Upon the students as a mass, Hegel made little impression ; 
they regarded him as an obscure person. Those who were 
disposed to depart from the old professors, generally preferred 
Fries, who was at that time rising to notice. There was a 
smaller circle, however, which was beginning to take the new 
influence. In 1805, Hegel received an appointment as profes- 
sor-extraordinary. At this period, also, he was brought into 
some connections with Schiller and Goethe ; the genius of the 
latter was, however, particularly foreign from his abstruse in- 
quiries, 

The catastrophe of Jena, in 1506, swallowed up, for a time, 
all other interests. When the cannonade became more and 
more violent, Hegel took the last portion of the manuscript of 
his “ Phenomenology,” then going through the press, aban- 
doned his other papers and books to their fate, and took 
refuge in the house of the Prorector Gabler, which was pro- 
tected by the presence of a superior French officer. After 
the battle he returned to his house, and found every thing 
thrown into confusion by the soldiery. It has sometimes been 
said that Hegel completed his ** Phenomenology” under the 
thundering cannon of the battle of Jena. On the day of 
Napoleon’s entry, he says, in a letter to Niethammer :—“ The 
Emperor, that world-soul, I saw ride through the city to a re- 
connoissance. . It is indeed a wonderful experience to behold 
such an individual, who, here, concentrated at one point, sit- 
ting on a horse, grasps at the world, and rules over it.” 

He was, however, beginning to look for other situations. 
Jena had become, as he said, like a cloister. Every thing was 
narrowed and governed by a clique; interests predominated, 
which were unknown in all Germany, except Jena and Weimar ; 
books were in authority, of which scarce a hundred copies 
reached the public. He was invited by Niethammer to be 
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editor of a journal at Bamberg ; and the next year he went 
there, finding many attractions in its catholicity. Here were 
Niethammer and Paulus; and a French theatre, in which he 
sometimes saw Talma in the great tragic parts. He edited the 
newspaper until the autumn of 1808, when he left for Nuremberg. 
The south-western countries of Germany—that is tosay, Baden, 
Wurtemburg, and Bavaria—were more thanany others suffering 
in-respect of education. Two conflicting interests prevailed 
by turns, the monastico-scholastic and the utilitarian. Clas- 
sical antiquity was invoked, to mediate between the two. An 
institution of learning had been founded in Nuremberg, and 
Hegel was called to be its rector. Some said this was yoking 
the speculative Pegasus to the school-waggon; but at a time 
when Napoleon was oppressing the universities, the chief field 
of hopeful action was in the gymnasium. As _ university- 
teachers, Fichte, Schelling, and Steffens are said to have 
accomplished little from 1808 to 1813. In his very boyhood, 
Hegel betrayed a pedagogical tic; for eight years he was a 
domestic tutor; so that his acceptance of the Nuremberg 
place needs no apology. He gave himself to his new employ- 
ment with eager zeal. In philosophy and religion, he taught 
in all the classes. His paper lay before him, though he did 
not read it, but spoke at his ease, freely scattering his snuff 
right and left. Each student was to write out one fair copy 
from his dictation. He allowed interruptions and questions. 
The young men were kept in awe by his profound seriousness 
and absorption in things of moment. This respect was in- 
creased by the many-sidedness of his mind. When colleagues 
were indisposed, Hegel was ready to take their chairs ; thus, 
on emergencies, he carried forward, without interruption, the 
classes in Greek and in the Differential and Integral Calculus. _ 
When, incidentally, he commended Herder’s Cid, and the 
Sacontala, these books were immediately procured and de- 
voured by the young men. When a youth asked direction in 
philosophy, he dissuaded from the popular works, and recom- 
mended the reading of Plato and Kant. He was no friend to 
students’ sports, and, snuffer as he was, denounced the pipe in 
a way almost savage. He used to send for the “ Abiturients,” 
to give them a word of grave counsel about their conduct at 
the university. The gymnasium flourished under him. In 
politics he maintained neutrality, though, in the town, he was 
thought to be on the French side. In religion he was very 
grave and respectful. The Roman Catholic students were re- 


* quired by the statutes to attend mass daily, and the Protes- 


tant to go to church weekly. He seldom appeared in public 
places, and always in the same garb: hat and grey coat, with 
scrupulous whiteness‘of linen. His evenings were all at the 
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Museum ; for he was all his life a devoted newspaper reader. 
His chief companions were Seebeck and Paulus. The history 
of his rectorship is marked in the five discourses which his 
office required of him at the stated collation of prizes.* 

In 1811 Hegel was married. His wife was his delightful 
opposite, or rather supplement, in regard to her grace and 
loveliness. By marrying, he deviated from the path of meta- 
physicians: Bruno, Campanella, Descartes, Spinoza, Male- 
branche, Leibnitz, Wolf, Locke, Hume, and Kant, were bache- 
lors. Mrs Hegel was light, ethereal, full of vivacity and 
fancy. The love-poems, which are preserved, have quite a 
glow for a metaphysician of forty :— 

“Doch wenn durch Rede sie dem Munde 
Der Liebe Seligkeit 


Nicht auszudriicken gab, zum Bunde 
Der Liebenden verlciht. 


Sie ihm ein innigeres Zeichen; 

Der Kuss die tief’re Sprache ist, 
Darin die Seelen sich erreichen, 
Mein Herz in Dein’s hiniiberfliesst.” 


He was not unmindful, however, of the prose of wedlock, but, 
like Schiller, kept up the old Swabian custom of an interleaved 
almanac, in quarto, by way of household journal. At the 
close of every month accounts were settled. It were well if 
the like punctuality reigned among untranscendental philo- 
sophers. The children kept an old-fashioned savings’-box. 
To the day of his death, he maintained these usages, together 
with the old national customs of Zehrpfennig, Khrenpfennig, 
and Nothpfennig. In common times, they kept only one maid- 
servant: his house was neat but plain; no antechamber, no 
hall; the guest opened the front-door directly on the hospit- 
able sitting-room. 

From 1812 till 1816 is the period of Hegel’s Logic. The 
preface to the first edition bears date March 1812, that of the 
third,July 1816. It is known that with him logic is every thing. 
It is the province of the Idea per se ; not merely a formal, but 
a real science; not a framework, receptive of this or that, 
but a method in which as a process the absolute itself partly 
consists. Thoughts are the universe : and the laws of thought 
are the laws of the universe, that is, logic. Objective think- 
ing is the material of pure science, and logic is the system, 
not simply of ratiocination, but of pure reason. It is truth 
itself, not a bare method of truth; and thus it is a represen- 
tation of universal Mind, that is, of God. Thus logie became, 
of a sudden, speculative theology. The notion of the logical 
idea is the notion of God. So soon as his book was out, he 
* Hegel, Werke, xvi. § 133-199. 
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was assailed upon the alleged identity of Being and Not Being, 
(Sein and Nichtsein.) There ensued a humorous correspon- 
dence between him and Pfaff, a learned and witty man, who 
professed that Hegel’s Logie was nothing but a bundle of pos- 
tulates. One of Pfaff’s letters is thus addressed,—* Philosopho 
mathematicus infestissimus, Salutem ;” another,—‘ Philosopho 
novi mundi intelligibilis inventori mathematicus incapax sci- 
endique cupidissimus, Salutem plurimam.” 

The next removal was to Heidelberg, which took place in 
the autumn of 1816; it was caused by Hegel's earnest desire 
to resume academical employment. He was called to Heidel- 
berg as Professor of Philosophy. For the third time he found 
himself in the same city with Paulus. Mrs Paulus was a 
humorous and sociable woman, who received Hegel kindly, 
sometimes wrote comic billets to him, and sometimes joined 
him in a game at cards,—an amusement not forbidden, it seems, 
in the families of rationalistic clergymen. Here he was brought 
into connection with Voss and Daub. In writing to his wife, 
whom ‘he had left ill at Nuremberg, he says, the principle at 
Heidelberg is, ‘* Every one for himself, and God for us all.” 
“ Yesterday” writes he, “I began my lectures, but certainly 
the number of hearers is not so encouraging as I was led to 
expect. If not perplexed and impatient, I was assuredly sur- 
prised, to find things so different from what had been reported. 
For one course I had only four hearers. Paulus consoled 
me by telling me he also had read to four and five.” Soon, 
however, he had twenty on Encyclopedia, and thirty on the 
History of Philosophy. He was enchanted with the natural 
scenery of the environs, and often alluded to it in his letters. 
Clad in his unchangeable grey, he was often seen and met by 
the students engaged in Socratic musings, among these pic- 
turesque walks, and occasionally there was one who ventured © 
to join him. Stories are told of his absence of mind. In the 
summer of 1817, after a heavy rain, he crossed over the uni- 
versity square, when the ground was moist, and left one shoe 
inthe mud, without ever discovering his loss. During this 
period he carried out his theory, in its application to Aesthe- 
tics and the Fine Arts, being doubtless stimulated by the 
beauties of nature, and the numerous works of sculpture and 
painting around him. 

The following reminiscences of a student, the Baron Boris 
@’Yrkull, from Riga, will cause a smile; he came to Heidelberg 
in 1817. ‘I had scarcely arrived,” says he, “ when I made it 


‘my business, after looking about me, to visit the man, of whose 


person I had formed to myself the most impressive images. 
Conscious of my defect of science, I prepared my phrases, and 
went, not without dread, yet with confidence, to the professor, 
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whom, to my no small surprise, I found to be a plain and sim- 
ple man, who spoke with dulness, and uttered nothing remark- 
able. Disappointed with this impression, though attracted by 
Hegel’s friendliness, and by a certain air of kind yet ironical 
courtesy, I went, after taking the professor's tickets, to the first 
bookseller, bought such works of Hegel as had then appeared, 
and sat myself down snugly in my sofa-corner to read them. 
But the more I read, and the more I essayed to read with at- 
tention, the less I understood, so that after torturing myself an 
hour or two over a sentence, without being able to understand 
it, I laid the book aside: yet out of curiosity I went to the lec- 
tures. Iam bound in honour to say that I did not comprehend 
my own notes, and that I lacked all preliminary studies, in 
reference to the department. In my straits I now went again 
to Hegel, who, after listening to me with patience, set me 
right in a friendly way, and advised me to take several priva- 
tissima: Latin reading, rudiments of Algebra, Physics, and 
Geography. ‘This occupied a half-year, sorely enough for a 
fellow of six-and-twenty. For the third time, I resorted to 
Hegel, who received me very kindly, but could not forbear 
laughing when I communicated my propzedeutie cross-bearing. 
His counsels were now more precise, his interest in me more 
lively, and I frequented his courses with some profit. A Con- 
éersatorium of Dr Hinrich’s, in which debaters ‘met from all 
the four faculties, and in which the exposition of the Phaeno- 
menolougy of Mind afforded the clue, proved instructive. Dur- 
ing the next two semesters, Hegel came sometimes to me, but 
oftener I went to him, and accompanied; him in his secluded 
walks. He often said to me, that our over-wise age could be 
contented by nothing but a sound method, which tames the 
thoughts and conducts to realities; that religion was philo- 
sophy in presentiment or inkling, and philosophy religion in 
full consciousness ; both in different ways seeking the same 
end,—namely, God. I must never trust a philosophy which 
was either immoral or irreligious.”. This young nobleman be- 
came quite a traveller. He was at Ephesus, in Sweden, at 
Paris, at Rome, everywhere carrying with him a copy of 
Hegel’s Logie. In one of Hegel’s letters to d’Yrkull, he uses 
language which we cite as certainly applying to America no 
less than to Russia :—“ You are so fortunate as to have a 
country which occupies a large place in the field of the world’s 
history, and, without doubt, has a yet higher destiny. Other 
modern states, according to all probability, have to a certain 
extent already attained the term of their development; some 
of them have perhaps passed beyond the point of culmination, 
and are stationary. Russia, on the contrary, even now, it may 
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be, the strongest among the powers, bears in her neenes a vast 
potentiality of developing her intensive nature.” 

At Heidelberg, Hegel gave to the press his Encyclopedia 
of Philosophical Sciences. The admirers of Hegel are 
accustomed to refer to the first edition, as having most of 
the author’s freshness and power. He also resumed journal- 
ism, in the philosophical department of the Heidelberg Year- 
books. 

In 1818 he received a call to a professorship in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, which from that time became the theatre of his 
fame and influence. He had for some years longed after the 
Prussian capital, and he entered on his new residence with 
great animation. It was only by gentle degrees, however, that 
he attained to eminence in Berlin. Soon after his arrival, 
Solger writes to Tieck: ‘“ I was anxious about the impression 
our good Hegel would make. Nobody speaks of him, and he 
is quiet and laborious.” Solger, who had come to Berlin as 
professor in 1811, was only one year the colleague of Hegel ; 
for he died in 1819. He was, according to some, the last link 
of the chain between Schelling and Hegel. He coincided with 
the latter in extraordinary and startling tenets respecting 
nonentity : as for example, that the absolute cannot be thought 
of as positive, but by means of the negation of itself; and 
that God, in order to create the world, reduced himself to 
nothing.* Much as the names of Hegel and Schleiermacher 
have been connected by their adherents, they have by no 
means coalesced at Berlin. Rosenkranz even speaks of it as 
remarkable, that differing as they did, they should have avoided 
open rupture. The first important labour of Hegel, in his 
new position, was the revision of his work on Law and State. 
In his anti-Newtonian zeal, he devoted a series of lectures to | 
the exposition of Goethe’s hypothesis of Colour. In 1821 
Goethe sent him a drinking-glass, with a very flattering 
inscription. Hegel replies, among other things, that wine has 
always been a great uniter of natural philosophers, as showing 
so clearly that there is a spirit in nature. The Heg elians 
have loved to dwell on the identity of Hegel’s qoutes and 
Goethe's poetry. 

At this point in his history, Hegel became obnoxious to 
vehement censure on account of his theological tendencies. 
Now it was that he was marked by his opponents as a pantheist. 
So far as we can learn, the dispute began with the philoso- 
> ame of feeling (as a certain school was called), against whom 

egel made a demonstration, denying that feeling could ever 
be made a principle of science. In his opposition to the theo- 
logy of feeling he was clearly seen to reflect on the particular 

* Rosenkrauz, p. 326, 
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opinions of Schleiermacher’s Dogmatik. In reference to the 
founding every thing on feeling, he used to quote from the 
Zenia, 

** Lange genug kann man mit Rechenpfennigen zahlen, 

Aber am Ende—da muss man den Beutel doch ziehn,” 

He denounced the attempt to found a scientific theology, not 
on revelation as a fact, not on the chureh as a symbol, not on 
the Bible as primitive tradition, not on anything objective, 
but on reflection, on pious feeling, on the empirical subject : 
the latter is what he represented Schleiermacher as doing. 
About this time great horror was excited by a saying of Hegel, 
to wit, that if the feeling of absolute dependence was the 
essence of Christianity, then a dog was the best Christian ! 
Various attempts have been made to explain the passage in 
which this is asserted.* 

Berlin afforded Hegel great advantages for the cultivation 
of taste in the fine arts. He was passionately fond of music, 
and had the eye of a painter. His followers boast of him as 
the only systematic philosopher who embraced the whole field 
of art in his survey ; that no one has developed so profoundly 
and extensively the idea of art, nor with equal precision deter- 
mined and characterised the epochs of its history. Indeed 
there are many who altogether dissent from Hegel’s system in 
general, who nevertheless admit the value of his aesthetical 
works, as presenting a classification of the arts, with new 
views and admirable criticisms. + 

In 1817 and 1818, Victor Cousin, in company with a son of 
the Duke of Montebello, visited Germany. He spent some 
time in Heidelberg, where he saw much of Hegel. In 1821 
he dedicated his edition of Proclus to Hegel and Schelling, 
and in 1826 his translation of Plato’s Gorgias to Hegel. In 
1824 he made another journey to Germany, and was thrown 
into prison in Berlin, upon some political suspicion. It was 
by the interposition of Hegel that he was liberated. The 
influence of Hegel’s system on Cousin is very apparent ; but 
his modified Germanism is a weak dilution of the original 
matter. As Hegel once said to the Baron de Reiffenberg, 
who asked a brief exposition of his theory, “ Monsieur, cela 
ne s’explique pas en Frangais.” 

In 1822-3, Hegel first lectured on the Philosophy of History, 
a subject with which his name will always be connected ; and 
to which we will revert. Fichte, Schiller, Herder, and Stutz- 
mann, had previously laboured in this field, but no one went 

* “Griindet sich die Religion im Menschen nur auf ein Gefiihl, so hat solches 
richtig keine weitere Bestimmung, als das Gefiihl seiner Abhingigkeit zu sein, und 
so wire der Hund der beste Christ, denn er trigt dieses am stirksten in sich, und 


_ lebt vornehmlich-in diesem Gefiihle.”” 
+ The Aesthettk fills three volumes of the late edition. 
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further than Hegel in the attempt to reduce the series of 
historical events to the category of cause and effect. The 
idea of endless progress lies at the bottom of his theory; a 
progress in which all that is possible becomes actual, and yet 
the possible is not exhausted. This connects itself very 
naturally with the idea of an impersonal God, constantly 
coming to development and self-consciousness in secular events. 
The ever-moving waves of this progress disturb the surface 
ofan ocean, which is none other than God. Nature is the 
machine in quietude; History is the machine in motion. 
Nature stands related to History, as Creation to Providence ; 
History is Nature all alive. The history of the East was 
pondered by Goethe and Hegel, with great interest, in their 
respective manners. We find much in the chapters of Hegel 
upon India and the Orientals whieh is not only novel and 
ingenious, but sound; and there is a singular freshness about 
his representation of the Hellenic period, which with him is 
the favourite one. If Rosenkranz is to be believed, there were 
many things in Oriental mysticism which Hegel greatly pre- 
ferred to the form of religion known by us as evangelical ; the 
“modern self-plaguing.” he calls it, ‘*hypochondriac vanity,” 
“hypocritical sanctimony,” “lachrymose narrowness,” and’ 
“ Biblical base money and spiritless servility.”* The Pantheism 
of some like-minded young Germans led them to a proper 
Indomania. 

By degrees Hegel had attained the summit of reputation. 
It was the fashion in Berlin to hear him. Men of all ranks, 
students from all parts of Germany and all countries of Europe, 
flocked to listen to the magical words which he uttered, as 
he fumbled among his papers, hemmed. and hawed, and 
stammered out his meaning. The culminating point was per- 
haps the birthday festival of 1826. 

In the Berlin Critical Year-book, Hegel wrote in connection 
with Barnhagen, Marheineke, Schulze, Boeckh, Bopp, Gans, 
and Hotho. These labours brought him into connection with 
William von Humboldt; some of whose judgments concerning 
Hegel it will be worth while to extract. “ Hegel,” said Hum- 
boldt, ‘is certainly a profound and singular mind, but I can- 
not think a philosophy of this kind will ever strike deep root. 
For myself, thus far, after all my efforts, I cannot become re- 
conciled to it. Obscurity of expression may be the hindrance, 
This obscurity is not engaging, or like that of Kant and Fichte, 
colossal and sublime, like the darkness of the grave: it springs 
from visible helplessness.” ‘‘ Even on ordinary topics he is far 
from being easy or noble. It may proceed from a great defect 
of fancy.” ‘The public seems to me to fall into two classes 

* Life, p. 379. 
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with reference to Hegel; those who adhere to him uncondi- 
tionally, and those who cautiously go about him as a rough 
corner-stone.” 

It is hard to comprehend the Protestantism of certain Ger- 
man philosophers, who appear to surrender the very funda- 
mentals(of all religion. In 1830, Hegel pronounced a discourse 
at the festival of the Augsburg Confession. He had from his 
youth been an avowed Lutheran, and had even manifested some 
zeal for the distinctive tenet of the eucharist. He now lauded 
the Augsburg Confession, with special reference to justification 
by faith alone, as the Magna Charta of Protestantism. It 
should be observed that he was at this time rector of the uni- 
versity. The question is still mooted among his followers, how 
far he was a believer in evangelical religion? The right-hand 
Hegelians represent him as maintaining the full personality of 
the Deity, and as defending historically the literal views given 
by the Scripture of the person of Christ. -So says Morell, 
(p. 479), adding, “ These opinions, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, very much accorded with those of Hegel himself, who 
even professed his belief in the ordinary faith of the Lutheran 
Church.” But in direct contradiction to this he elsewhere 
says (p. 473), “ With him God is not a person, but personality 
itself, ¢. ¢., the universal personality, which realises itself in every 
' human consciousness as so many separate thoughts of one eternal 
mind.” This we believe to be exactly the truth, and thus we 
understand Rosenkranz as asserting the ‘“ personality of mind.” 
God is not, as with Spinoza, the universal substance; yet we 
might say God is the universal thought. The idea of the ab- 
solute is the absolute itself. The thought of God is God. 
God exists in the thoughts of him. Or otherwise, “ God is the 
whole process of thought, combining in itself the objective 
movement as seen in nature, with the subjective as seen in 
logic, and fully realising itself only in the universal spirit of 
humanity.” 

For such views of God the way was prepared by Fichte, who 
had long before maintained, that “ pure thought is itself the 
divine existence.” * We are enveloped in mists when we read 
the transcendental writers on these topics; and many who are 
not reputed Pantheists use a language which is much to be 
watched. There is no phrase more common among the later 
German writers on religion than God-consciousness (Gottesbe- 
wusstsein.) At first this seems very innocent, as importing ~ 
the intimate sense of God’s presence with the soul, Conscientia 
Dei; but on careful comparison, we find at length that this 
consciousness of God is God himself; which we take to be the 
meaning not only of Hegel, but of many followers of Schleier- 
“ # Michelet, Gesch, d. Phil., ii. 199. 
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macher. This recognition of God in mind, easily connects it- 
self with the recognition of God in nature. It is God, perhaps, 
(says Fichte) who lives behind all these forms; we see, not 
himself, but his covering; we see him as stone, herb, animal, 
see him when we rise higher, as law of nature, as moral law, 
and yet all this is not he; but he is the one indestructible 
form of reflection, the infinitude of the life within thee. In 
the daring play of terms, in which the names of God and eternal 

things are used as counters, or as x and y in algebra, the results 
’ of philosophising are sometimes odd and sometimes dreadful. 
In analytical mathematics we sometimes reach a point where 
the symbols break down under us, ceasing to have any real 
applicability, or representing imaginary or impossible quanti- 
ties; such as the square root of minus five. Precisely thus, 
as it seems to us, German philosophers deal with abstract 
terms, subjecting them to operations and transformations, in 
which the mind ceases to comprehend, and therefore has no 
test of verity. Applying this to the case in hand, we are 
startled when Oken tells us, that Man is that idea of God, in 
which God is altogether his own object; that Man is God, re- 
presented by God; that God is Man, representing God in self- 
consciousness.* 

Hegel died of the cholera, in its most concentrated form, on 
the 14th of November 1831. Since his death, no one philoso- 
phical teacher has attained to the same acknowledged emin- 
ence. Schelling, his early friend, and long his rival, survives, 
and continues, in a new scheme of philosophy, to contend with 
the Hegelians, who have gone off in various directions, to the 
right hand and to the left, as it is called. Seven of the most 
distinguished pupils of Hegel combined to bring out an edition 
of his works: Marheineke, Schulz, Gans, Von Henning, Hotho, 
Michelet, and Forster. The edition is in seventeen octavo 
volumes. We would refer our readers to Morell’s History of 
Modern Philosophy, for some account of the controversies 
which ensued upon Hegel’s death. 

The system of Hegel is known as that of Absolute Idealism. 
It-does not take its beginning from the subjective Ego, the 
creative self of Fichte; nor from the objective absolute of 
Schelling. It starts, as no preceding system of metaphysics 
ever did, with Logic, and this is its great claim to originality. 
The formal logic of Aristotle and the Schools, was a scheme 
of categories, figures, and processes, equally applicable to any 
and every subject of ratiocination, and therefore itself without 

_contents—a vehicle for all reasoning. From a science thus 

empty, nothing, of course, could be deduced of ontological or 

psychological truth. But Hegel conceived the thought that 
* Michelet, ii. 428, 
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there was that in logie which was constant and substantive, 
and which might redeem it from the imputation of vacuity. 
All ratiocination being reducible to the form of the syllogism, 
and every syllogism being made up of propositions, the germi- 
nating point of all reasoning was found to be the assertory 
part of the logical proposition, the declaration of being, the 
substantive verb, Est, Seyn, Be. Logie is the science of 
thinking; and philosophy is a view of the actual self-develop- 
ment of thought. Thoughts are the elements: we have nothing 
else to begin with. Thoughts are the true and only concrete 
essences. Logic, being the description of these thoughts, is 
the description of the laws of the universe. ‘“ Everything 
comes to this,” says Hegel, “ to conceive and express the true; 
not as substance, but as subject.” Mind is the opposite of 
matter. Matter gravitates toward a centre, something out of 
itself: mind is all in itself, self-contained, self-moved, free. 
Pure free thought, absolute knowledge, is the true essence of 
things. The life of science is‘therefore the life of the absolute 
itself. Thus Aristotle taught, that in immaterial things, 
thought and its object are one and the same. The method is 
the same with what is methodised.* The system of logic in 
no respect differs from its contents and object. The processes 
of this logic, unlike all preceding ones, are the processes of 
’ thought, that is, the processes of the thingsthemselves. This 
is what is called the Adsolute Method, and is that in which 
Hegelians chiefly glory. This method is the rod oré of philoso- 
phy. The work of thinking is not a mere operation in one 
man’s brain, but contains in it all being and all the contents of 
truth. -The Categories, which Aristotle had emptied of their 
contents, are now restored to their glory; Logic and Meta- 
physic are brought into indissoluble union. 

All science and all existence begin with one and the same 
punctum saliens, which is expressed by the verb Esse. Pure 
Being is the simplest, widest, vaguest, and therefore emptiest, 
of all thoughts. Nothing can be ascribed to it; nothing can 
be predicated of it. Turn your mind upon it—and what is it ? 
How like to very nothing! Pure esse, as well as pure cogitare, 
is a mental abstraction; bare, illimitable, undefinable abstrac- 
tion, with no tincture of actuality. To arrive at this pure Be- 
ing, we must abstract every notiom of limit or definition. The 
Esse can be thought of only by absolute abstraction. To 
think of pure esse, I must think, not of a, or 4, or c, (and so 
in infinitum). What, then, is it that I herein think of? It is 
nothing. Here we arrive at the startling dogma of Hegel’s 
system, to wit, Being and Nothing are the same: Sein and 
Nichts are identical. 

: ' * Encyklopzedie, Vorrede, p. 39, ed. 1830, 
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Logie, therefore, begins with the assertion Est, which is ra~ 
dical in every syllogism, and from the consideration of Being 
and of Nothing, goes on to construct the system. Every 
thought involves, according to Hegel, its own negation. This 
is true, not only of the radical thought, Lsse, or Being, but of 
all and every thought. Nothing is the never-absent opposing 
pole of being. Eliminating by degrees every term in the com- 
plex of universal science or universal existence, we at length 
come to bare esse, and so to zero. Without the idea of no- 
thing, we never could have had the idea of being. 

Logic divides itself into three parts: the doctrine of Esse; 
the doctrine of Essence; and the doctrine of Conception or 
Notion (Begriff) and Idea ; agreeably to these three aspects, 
respectively: 1. Thought in its immediateness,—otio per se ; 
2. Thought in its reflexion and mediateness,—the Esse per se, 
and the phenomenon of Notio; and 3. Thought in its regres- 
sion into itself,—the Notio in et per se. 

Returning to pure Esse, or Being, the Absolute is the Esse. 
This pure Being is pure abstraction, as said above, and so is 
the absolute negative, or Nothing. It follows, therefore, that 
the Absolute is Nothing. This prepares us for the expression, 
often quoted, that “ God is the universal Nothing.” Hegel 
himself reminds us, that the Buddhists make nothing the prin- 
ciple of all things.* The Nothing is the same that the Esse 
is; the truth of esse as well as of nothing is the oneness of both; 
this oneness is the fieri (Werden). Hegel owns that for the 
understanding and conception, the proposition that Being and 
Nothing are one and the same, is paradoxical, so that a 
learner might believe it could scarcely be uttered in earnest. 
But he goes on to surprise us by declaring that they are not 
only the same, but are also different.f Fieri, (Werden), for 
which we possess no English word, is the true expression of 
the resultant of Being and Nothing, or the unity of both. 
Whoever thinks of fiert, or the coming to be (becoming), finds, 
on analysing his thought, that two elements are present, 
namely, first, not being, and secondly, being ; here is the union 
of the two ; fiert is the unity of esse and non-esse. The notion 
of Beginning leads to the same result : Beginning is the tran- 
sition from nothing. This is diametrically opposed to the an- 
cient and still prevalent fallacy, Ha Nihilo Nihil fit; which, 
says Hegel, is the very basis of Pantheism. t 

From the idea of Being, Hegel goes on to develop that of 
Existence. Then he treats of Essence, and of Phenomenon. 
. For a general schedule of Hegel’s Logic we may refer to Morell, 
who seems to have deduced it chiefly from the Encyclopzedia. 
Our purpose has been only to indicate the starting point of the 
. * Encykl., p. 102. + Ib., p. 102, tIb., p. 107. Frank. u, Hillert, p. 47. 
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system; it could not be reasonably expected of us, in a few 
pages, to enter into details. No abstract of ours could make 
it intelligible to the reader ; and he who seriously proposes to 
examine the wonderful structure, will not be content with any 
épitome, including even that of the author himself, in his En- 
cyklopzedie, but will resort to the original statements in the 
first volumes of the collection, on the Science of Logic. The 
sketches, given in the histories (Rixner’s, &c.), are so meagre 
as to be unintelligible. Morell has afforded us the only view 
accessible to an English reader, and has merited well of the 
public, by his assiduity and labour. But Michelet has given 
the only extended report of Hegelianism, of which we suppose 
the author would not be himself ashamed. It has the advan- 
tage of being written by a pupil, an admirer, and a friend ; 
and though Michelet is regarded by some Hegelians as too ra- 
tionalistic, and too ready to identify faith and reason, going 
further in this way than Rosenkranz and Marheineke, we are 
disposed to regard him as a faithful interpreter of his great 
master. He is one of the liveliest writers who ever treated on 
philosophy, and represents himself as occupying the juste 
milieu between the contending factions.* 

The controversies which have arisen from Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus have caused Hegel to be claimed on both sides, with 
‘much heat and assurance. One large party (and their opinion 
on these points seems to be widely diffused) deny the personal 
God of Christians. In the endless progress of events and 
cycles of history, the Infinite is coming to self-consciousness. 
It emerges to this chiefly in human minds, and in some more 
than others. As substance, God exists elsewhere: as spirit, 
only in human minds. Something of this has been lamely re- 
produced among ourselves by Theodore Parker; but in this 
country it soon falls into cold, blank, old-fashioned, blasphem- 
ing atheism. Abroad, speculative theologians adhere to the 
tenet that the idea of God is God. The divinity is an ideal, 
a mental God, Deus cogitatus. There is no extra-mundane 
consciousness of God, and therefore no personality. To be 
consistent, God must know nothing of himself; he is beholden 
to man for this knowledge. God, as a spirit, exists only for 
spirit. God contemplates himself in all minds. This is the 
true idea of God’s immanence in the world. “ Theistic 
Hegelians,” says the German Michelet, “ who maintain the 
personality of God in a world beyond our sphere, must, for 
consistency’s sake, deny that God is cognisable. But how 

then can they remain in the (Hegelian) school?” + 
* “So schlage ich die Coalition des Centrums (ohne welche es weder Fisch noch 


Fleisch, ein niedertrachtig Grau, wire) mit der Linken Seite vor.”—(ii. p. 650.) 
+ Michelet, ii. 648, ~ 
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According to these extreme Hegelians, Christ,.more than 
all other men, thought himself one with God; therefore God 
was one with him, and Christ is simply the highest manifesta- 
tion of God. Michelet very clearly proves the Straussianism 
of Hegel, by citations from his lectures. Baur thus repre- 
sents the Hegelian doctrine as to a historical Christ: “God 
becomes man, not as a single, once-happening, historical fact, 
but by an eternal limitation of the essence of God, whereby 
God becomes man, in time, only so far as he is man from all 
eternity.”* Michelet speaks for the whole school, as holding 
that God eternally becomes man. 

While the more abstruse parts of Hegel’s system have 
worked themselves but slowly into the thinking of the popular 
mind out of Germany, his views of development and progress 
in human events, or of the law of free phenomena, that is, of 
the Philosophy of History, have been seized upon with great 
avidity. In France, Victor Cousin has been a most celebrated 
advocate of these views; but even in America, no one can 
look back a few years, without observing that the whole tone 
of her public men has changed, and that the phrases, “ pro- 
gress,” “ necessary development,” and “ God in history,” occur 
with marked frequency. 

Dr Gans ascribes to the Italian philosopher Vico the first 
distinct enunciation of the opinion which has since become 
common, that the events of history follow a law as necessary 
as those of physics. The subject has since that time been 
touched in some of its parts, by Montesquieu, Bossuet, Leib- 
nitz, Lessing, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Schiller, William von 
Humboldt, Gdrres, Steffens, and Rosenkranz. But the 
attempts of all these shrink before the vastness of Hegel’s 
plan. Here we see the popular notions on this subject com- 
pacted into one consistent whole, and so identified with theo- 
logical philosophy, that all history becomes a realization of 
absolute Mind, or God, The volume of Hegel's complete 
works, the ninth, which is occupied with this subject, is made 
up of lectures from his own briefs, and the notes of his students 
during 1822 and the next nine years; the last edition having 
been brought out under the care of his son, Dr Charles Hegel. 
Except a certain characteristic knottiness in the introductory 
lecture, the whole of this volume may be read with great in- 
terest, even by those who reject the theory. The knowledge 
involved is vast, the classifications are beautiful, and the racy 
and sometimes acrid wit of the author gives sapidity to every 


P 


age. 
"The key to the whole Philosophy of History is found by 


Hegel in the famous old saying of Anaxagoras, that Noi, or 
* Die Christliche Gnosis, 715, 
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Reason, governs the world. In its religious shape, this is 
familiar to us, under the form, Providence governs the world. 
But Hegel means far more than this:—that Reason which 
governs the world is free, self-disposing Thought.* God, the 
absolute Reason, is everlastingly developing himself in history. 
God is not incomprehensible, or rather, according to Hegel, 
God is knowable. It was long enough common to see God 
in beasts, insects, flowers, and shells; why not, Hegel asks, 
in events, in history? Mind, or what is the same thing, per- 
fect Freedom, the Self-Disposing, as opposed to matter, is 
perpetually realising itself in history. 

A specimen of Hegel’s manner may be given in his threefold 
classification of nations; for he abounds in triologies. The 
three classes are the Orientals, the Greeks, and the Germans ; 
these terms being taken with great comprehension. The 
Orientals know not as yet that Mind, or Man as such, is free. 
Not knowing that they are free, they are not free. They only 
know that the individual is free; but such freedom is only wil- 
fulness and wildness. The Greeks first arrived at the idea of 
freedom ; but neither they, nor the Romans, knew that all 
men are free; Plato and Aristotle knew it not. The Ger- 
manic nations, under Christendom, first came to the recogni- 
tion of universal freedom. The world’s history is the progress 
‘of conscious freedom. Hence the classification: the Orientals, 
who knew that one is- free; the Greeks, who knew that some 
are free; the Germans, who know that all are free; that 
man, as such, is free. 

The progress of events in history is a necessary develop- 
ment, wherein God accomplishes his own end. He can have 
no end out of himself. ‘God, as an infinitely perfect being, 
ean will nothing but himself, nothing but his own will.” The 
great actions of history proceed from what may; in general 
terms, be designated as human passions: “ nothing great in 
the world is performed without passion.” These passions are 
working perpetually towards the great rationa) end ; and thus 
the idea is actualising itself. Beyond the intention of the in- 
dividual actor, there is a hidden, but awful end. 

World-historic individuals (to use Hegel’s phrase) are those 
in whom the great world-historic idea is embodied. They re- 
present the era. They concentrate in themselves the spirit of 
the age. They cannot but be just what they are, and when 
they are. Their own passions may govern them, but these 
passions work out the idea of that particular stage of the 
general plan. Czesar was ambitious; but Cesar filled just 
the place assigned in the development. ‘ Those are the great 
men of history, whose own individual aim contains the sub- 
, * Werke, ix. 17. 
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stantive will of the spirit of the age, or World-spirit.”. They 
see beyond others, as mountain summits catch the earliest 
rays of the rising sun. They press on, through conflicts, and 
even through crimes, towards the accomplishment of the uni- 
versal idea. Only the next age can understand them. They 
are producing epochs in the world’s history, when they seem 
to be only intending their own private objects. Their func- 
tion was to catch sight of the general, necessary, impending 
stage in the world’s progress, and to concentrate all their 
powers on accomplishing it. The heroic men of an age are 
therefore the far-sighted men: their acts, their speeches, are 
the best of their times. They learn nothing from past his- 
tory. “For the far-advanced spirit is only the inward, un- 
conscious soul of all men living, brought to consciousness in 
these great minds,”* This is the very reason why the masses 
are seen to follow such men. Here is the idea of the “ mani- 
fest destiny,” placed on philosophical grounds. Here is Pope’s 
couplet generalised into its law :— 


“Tf plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven’s design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline ? ” 


The fate of such individuals as mark an epoch has seldom 
been happy. The end is attained, and then these men fall 
away, like the petals around the fruit. ‘ They die early, like 
Alexander; are murdered, like Cesar; are transported to 
St Helena, like Napoleon.” Hegel still more distinctly avows 
this historical fatalism, when he gives examples. For in- 
stance: Alexander of Macedon (so he says) ravaged Greece 
in part, and then Asia; Alexander is therefore set forth 
as rapacious. He did this out of ambition, and lust of con- 
quest; and the proof is, that he did those things which 
resulted in fame and power. Where is the schoolmaster, who 
has not demonstrated, concerning Alexander the Great and 
Julius Cesar, that these men had such and such passions, 
and were therefore immoral men? Whence it follows, for- 
sooth, that he, the schoolmaster, is a most excellent man, be- 
cause he has had no such passions; the proof being that he 
never overran Asia, or conquered Darius and Porus, but 
was willing to live and let live. ‘The man, as a private 
person, must eat and drink, like others; must stand in rela- 
tion to friends and acquaintances; must have feelings and 
boilings over of the moment. No man is, therefore, a hero to 
his valet-de-chambre, as the proverb declares ; to which (says 
Iiegel) I added—and Goethe repeated it ten years after me— 
the reason is, not that one is no hero, but that the other is a 


* valet-de-chambre. The latter pulls off his lord’s boots, helps 


him into bed, knows how he relishes his champagne, and the 
* Werke, ix. 39. 
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like. Such historic persons fare badly when represented by 
valet historians; by these they are levelled with their own 
valets, and placed on the same plane, or it may be even a little 
lower than the plane, of these sagacious judges of human cha- 
racter. The Thersites of Homer, who rails at kings, is a per- 
manent figure of all ages.” * . 

The grand conclusion to which all Hegel’s speculations on 
history and politics tend is, that the actual world is-as it ought 
to be; that the true Goodness, the universal Divine Reason, is, 
at the same time, power, bringing itself into actuality. “ This 
Goodness, this Reason, in its most concrete conception, is 
God.” God governs the world: the matter of his government, 
the realising of his plan, is universal history. ‘In the clear 
light of this divine Idea,” says Hegel, “ which is not mere idea, 
all outward seeming falls away, as if the world were a senseless, 
perverse accident.” But we must leave the consideration of a 
subject, which is rapidly and dangerously coming into notice, 
under the labours of inferior minds, and which connects itself 
plainly with the developments of the Church. This we sup- 
pose to be the only one of Hegel’s works which would endure 
translation into English. 

We cannot contemplate with gravity some of the specula- 
tions found in modern German works. The very language be- 
‘comes barbarous. On sacred subjects, it is horribly like the 
wildest ravings of the Hindus. Mathematics and physics are 
mixed up with theology: thus Oken is represented as saying, 
**God can come into time only as radius.” ‘The line is a 
long nothing, the superfices a void nothing, the sphere a thick 
nothing ; ; in fine, something is only nothing endowed with 
predicates : all things.are nothing with different forms; God 
is a rotating ball; the world is the rotating God.”"+ We 
must not smile at ‘this, lest we incur a censure for our Anglo- 
Saxon shallowness. The same theosophist tells us that God 
before he created the world was darkness, and in the first act 
of creation became fire. We wonder no longer at the honour 
bestowed on Jacob Boehm. As Hegel declared that such 
things cannot be expressed in French, so we are sure they can 
be neither comprehended nor tolerated in English. Our lan- 

age suffers a dreadful violation in the attempt. Germans 
In passing through Pennsylvania often smile at the changes 
wrought in their own language. We wish our neighbours 
would confine their emendations to the German ; but our ver- 
nacular also suffers ; and we have from the same prolific land 
such mongrels as “ surrogate,” “6 stand-point,” ** world-reli- 


gion,” “ ground-proof,” “ extra-anthropological,” and the like. 
Our ears have already become familiar with the me and the 
ae _ Werke, ix 40. * Michelet, ii. 430. 
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not-me. Copying Bardili and Herbart too closely, we may 
arrive at Pferde-ich, the “ Horse-me.” “The experience of 
beasts,” says he, ‘has also the categories, only they cannot 
maintain them.” The shield against all raillery is the imma- 
nent conviction of transcendental Germans that they are the 
depositories of all knowledge. To them, Germany is the 
world. In their catalogues of works on theology recommended 
to students, there is in general an ignoring of all English 
ones. “ Prussia,” said Sietze, ‘is a giant-harp, strung in the 
garden of God, to lead the chorus of the world.” This beats 
Jonathan’s talk of “the great nation.” None have been more 
ready than we to give honour to Germans for their great con- 
tributions to learning, criticism, and history; for their ever- 
varying and barbarous metaphysic, we owe them no thanks. 
While we write, some new dream is doubtless supplanting the 
old one. It is pleasing to observe that the great image is less 
strong, and that the feet and toes, part of potter's clay and 
part of iron, indicate that the kingdom shall be divided. 

In the foregoing sketch of Hegel’s life, we have put a con- 
straint upon ourselves, and following his ardent admirer, have 
set forth at length his great abilities. To give an abstract of 
his system, we have not attempted. Even Morell, who, if 
any one, could have done it, has failed to furnish to English 
readers an intelligible view of the whole. To his epitome, 
however, we would refer as the best extant. One closing 
word as to the proclamation in Germany of banns between 
Hegelianism and evangelical Christianity. At a first view, it 
might appear that the great philosopher, and his adherents 
of the extreme right, were deeply concerned for the interests 
of spiritual Lutheranism. They use its terms, de industria, 
and have the name of God, of the Holy Trinity, and of the 
Spirit, continually in their mouths. A little study suffices to 
show, that to every one of the familiar phrases of religion they 
have annexed notions of their own. This is the most danger- 
ous mode of bringing in heresy and infidelity. The very 
words of the Westminster Catechism may be rehearsed from 
a professor's chair, and then explained to mean the exact re- 
verse of their true import; this adds perfidy to falsehood. 
We do not charge it on the Hegelian divines, but employ it as 
an apt illustration. As a celebrated theological innovator of 
New England used to say of his novel expositions of the quin- 
quarticular controversy, that he was “only taking the bear- 
skins off Calvinism ;” so Strauss, while he is offering Christi- 


_anity a holocaust in Hegel’s temple, calls it a simple “ cutting 


away of the extra fat of the church-dogma.”* If we must 
choose, let us have an open enemy. Like Ajax, we pray for 
* Streitschriften, Heft iii. p. 59, 
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conflict in the light. Socinianism, about Boston, already af- 
fects half the language of the church: it will probably be her 
next finesse to return to the whole Athanasian creed, with 
private meanings of her own. 





Art. 1V.— Essays on Various Subjects. By his Eminence 
CaRDINAL WISEMAN. In three volumes. Vol. ii. London: 
Dolman. . Pp. 494. 


THE true spring of the English Reformation, and of whatever 
was new and distinctive in the religious life of the church and 
nation since that time, was the Word of God. As at Wittem- 
berg, as at Zurich, as at Geneva, as at St Andrews, so was it 
emphatically here. The Bible reopened wide before the 
world, and re-enthroned within ‘the Church of God,—that was 
the grand distinctive work of the men of that age, and their 
priceless legacy to all succeeding times. This was the one 
fulcrum on which rested the mighty lever that heaved the 
whole medizval world from its foundations,—this the trumpet- 
blast, at whose voice whole nations awoke and gathered to- 
‘gether for a holy war, “ because of truth, and meekness, and 
righteousness.” It was the old seed of the eternal Word that 
was sown again broad-cast over the world, and sprung up 
over many lands in a fresh harvest of Pentecostal life and 
power. The English Reformation,—like every other true refor- 
mation, whether in individual souls, or in nations and churches 
at large,—was no mere organic change, hatched in cabinets or 
shaped in conclaves of bishops and doctors, but a living fire 
kindled in men’s hearts by the same hand which sixteen cen- 
turies before had sent “ fire upon the earth.” 

It is of the utmost importance to keep this fact distinctly 
in view in every question which concerns the history, the prin- 
ciples, and the destinies of the Reformed Church of England. 
Thus alone can we understand its true genius, and the real 
source of its strength. We must remember that in its real 
essence and living spirit, it was not an institution, but a birth; 
and that not as one that should spring, Minerva-like, full-grown 
and full-armed, from the brain of a Henry or a Cranmer, but 
“ begotten” within the womb of earnest hearts, by the incor- 
ruptible Word of God. In point of fact, the movement was 
not only in its sources deeper, but in its date far anterior to 
those personal interests and political exigencies to which the 
malice of adversaries has striven to trace its origin. Latimer 
is already thundering forth his thrilling sermons from his pulpit 
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at Cambridge; Bilney is already poring in secret over the sacred 
page, or flits from house to house on errands of mercy amid 
the poor of the gospel flock; already are Protestant martyrs 
rotting in Oxford dungeons; already is John Tyndale skulking 
in foreign cities, and fleeing from town to town with the half- 
printed sheets of bis English Bible; already are bales of Bibles 
and Testaments arriving contraband at the harbour of the 
Thames, and eagerly bought up, passed from hand to hand, 
and devoured by greedy thousands;—thus already is the holy 
fire kindled, and is spreading far and wide,—years before the 
name of Cranmer had been heard in history, and while Henry 
VIII. still holds his place as the foremost champion of the 
Papal system. Henry, in short, for his own ends, availed him- 
self of the Reformation spirit, not created it; and Cranmer and 
his coadjutors (a noble task in its place, but still not the 
highest) only gave form, and shape, and authoritative sanction 
to a principle which already existed as a living and tri- 
umphant power in the land, and which, with them or against 
them, must have still gone on conquering and to conquer. 

Thus emphatically true it is that the Bible and the Bible 
alone is the religion of Protestants. The Bible, speaking di- 
rectly home to the individual heart and soul, and interpreted 
and applied by the living Spirit of God,—the Bible, the one test 
of truth, the one source of authority, the one spring of spiri- 
tual life and health,—the Bible, the one oracle of the living God, 
and mightiest instrument of his grace,—that was the new wine 
which everywhere burst the old bottles of traditionary forms 
and dogmas, and which demanded the creation of new institu- 
tions to receive and conserve it for the use of all succeeding 
time. 

This the Reformers in a great measure accomplished. Be- 
sides clearly enunciating in public deeds and formularies the 
principle of the sole authority of the Word of God, they en- 
deavoured so to remodel the outward framework of the church 
as to give free scope to its operation. Whatever was manifestly 
contrary to its dictates, or palpably antagonistic to its spirit, 
they unsparingly removed. Here, however, they paused. In 
all other respects things were permitted to remain in great 
measure as they were. Unlike our Scottish Reformers, who 
with axe and mattock fairly cleared the ground, and dug their 
foundation anew for their new structure, our mitred and sur- 
pliced neighbours of the south were content to build on the old 
foundation, and work according to the old model; or rather, 
they left the shell of the old edifice standing, and only re- 
* modelled and refitted it as they thought best for the new in- 
mate it was to receive, and the new purpose to which it was to 
be applied. We are not undervaluing the work of the English 
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Reformers. On the contrary, no one who remembers the state 
of things as they found them, and that in which they left 
them, and who takes into account the circumstances in which 
they did their work, can deny them the praise of having exe- 
cuted their task with a firm and an earnest hand. Let any 
one compare the Latin matins and vespers of the old ritual, 
with the vernacular morning and evening service; still more 
the pompous mass, with its endless bowings, crossings, genu- 
flexions, kissings, turnings, unintelligible mutterings, and 
meaningless dumb-show, with the simple and scriptural majesty 
of the communion office; and let him call to mind the circum- 
stances in which these men had to work, under the influence 
of old prejudices, a despotic court, and a divided people, and 
his wonder will be, not that they accomplished so little, but that 
they accomplished so much. Still the general contour and 
framework of the body ecclesiastical remained in many respects 
unchanged. Though no true Romish devotee could have be- 
held that new temple without tears, yet there was much about 
it to remind him of former days. The episcopal and archi- 
episcopal thrones of the old sees; the majestic minsters and 
abbey churches of the old worship; the white-robed bands of 
prebendaries, canons, and youthful choristers, chanting as 
of old their matins and even-song; the Kyrie Eleisons, 
the litany, and the chanted psalm; the stone font and the 
altar rail; the glories of the stained ,window, and the peal- 
ing anthem; the feasts and fasts, and solemn commemorative 
days,—in all this, albeit animated by another spirit and coun- 
terbalanced by other elements, there was much to revive in 
imaginative and susceptible minds the faint image at least of 
the gorgeous system that had passed away, and make men feel 
that the England of Edward and Elizabeth, all changed as it 
was, was still the England of Henry VII. and VIII. These 
things, indeed, occupy not now the place they did before. They 
form not now the essence and substance of the national reli- 
gion. They are recognised and treated as the dress and 
drapery, not the living body of the church. Still they are 
there—there in palpable form and presence. They stand forth 
before the eye as the marked features that go to constitute the 
distinctive visage of the Reformed English Church, and must 
continue to modify more or less the thoughts, feelings, ideas, 
and religious life of her members in successive generations. 
In short, from that moment and ever since, there have been 
two principles continually present and at work within the 
bosom of the Episcopal communion, and more or less acting and 
reacting on oneanother. The one is the Biblical, the other the 
Ecclesiastical,—the one the Evangelical, the other the Tradi- 
tional,—the one magnifying the Gospel, the other magnifying 
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the Church; the one the glorious birth of the Reformation age, 
the other the inheritance of the ages of the past. The former 
is the spring of the low-church tendency in all its forms, the 
latter of the high-church element of every shade and degree. 

We have now laid our hand on what we regard as the key 
to the whole question which forms the subject of the present 
paper. The two principles which we have now mentioned as 
so prominently marked in the constitution and working of the 
Church of England, are in truth more or less present and oper- 
ative in every religious society. In every ecclesiastical com- 
munity the religious life of the individual member is neces- 
sarily influenced on the one hand by the authority of the Word 
on his own heart and conscience, and on the other by the 
character of the body to which he belongs,—itsforms of worship, 
its distinctive spirit, its traditionary opinions and principles, 
While we fully believe that an earnest soul might, through the 
sole guidance of the Word and Spirit of God, feel its way to 
the Cross, and thence to heaven; yet practically this is not the 
customary way of our education for eternity. .The Church is 
a flock, not a multitude of isolated units; and, accordingly, 
however much broken into separate sections, its individual 
members do not, and cannot travel on separately one by one, 
but in groups and companies. Thus every one, however much 
he may magnify the supreme authority of the Word, and seek 
in all things to know and follow its dictates, does at the same 
time lean more or less upon his brethren, and the particular 
body to which he belongs. He is what he is, partly by what 
the Word and Spirit of God has made him, and partly by the 
influence which his own particular church-system or denomina- 
tion has had upon him ;—that is to say, the Biblical and Ecclesias- 
tical principles have been both present and unitedly operative 
in moulding the particular form in which Christianity embodies 
itself in his case. The great and vital question here is, as to 
the degree in which these two principles are severally opera- 
tive; which of the two constitutes, in a man’s convictions and 
feelings, the dominant and controlling authority; to which he 
turns his eye as the tribunal of last appeal in adjusting his 
faith and guiding his practice; whether, in short, the Bible, 
speaking to the individual conscience through the power of the 
Spirit, is made to judge and control the Church, or whether the 
Church, by its dogmatic decisions and traditionary beliefs, is 
made to interpret and control the Bible. In the one case, we 
believe and act because God has in his Word declared and com- 
manded; in the other, because the Church has authoritatively 

‘defined the dogmata of our belief and the rules of our practice. 

Both principles, indeed, as we have seen, may and will ex- 

ercise an influence over us; but one or other must in the nature 
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of things be supreme. In the last resort we must either try 
the Church by the Bible, or interpret the Bible by the Church. 
On the one side, is Protestant truth and liberty; on the other, 
all Roman and Romanising error. The one is private judg- 
ment—the other is authority. There may be many shades and 
degrees between the two principles carried out to their full 
and logical extent; but this is the border-line that divides the 
two regions from one another,—the tropical circle, so to 
speak, which separates the torrid clime of despotic power and 
rankly-growing superstition from the temperate region of 
robust freedom, spiritual independence, and rational faith. 

Let us now at once illustrate and apply this principle, by a 
brief examination of the leading points which enter into the 
great controversy which the volume at the head of this paper 
brings anew under review. The points we shall select are 
these three,—-THE Test oF TruTH, THE PRINCIPLE OF Uniry, 
and SACRAMENTAL GRACE. These will be allowed by every one 
qualified to pronounce a judgment on the matter, to be the 
cardinal points on which the whole issue, as lying between 
Anglicans* and Romanists, may be said to turn; and we shall 
be able, we think, demonstratively to show that in regard to 
each of these there is no tenable middle-ground between the 
full and loyal adoption of the Biblical principle of Protes- 
’ tantism on the one hand, and the Roman doctrine and claims 
of authority on the other. 

1, As to the Test or TruTH. We prefer this expression to 
other terms in general use in connection with this question, 
as “Rule of Faith,” “ Standard of Truth,” &c., as indicating 
more simply the precise point of our present inquiry, namely, 
What is the final authority for regulating the belief and prac- 
tice of the individual Christian man? The Protestant answer 
to this question is direct and clear: The Word of God,” he 
maintains, “ which is contained in the Scriptures, is the only 
rule to direct us what we ought to believe concerning God, and 
what duty God requires of man.” The voice of God speaking 
in the Word, by the Spirit, to the conscience and heart—that 
is the one and all-sufficient oracle for deciding every question 
of faith and law of duty. With him one sentence of the Word 
outweighs all the decisions of Fathers and Councils ; one divine 
command, the canons and traditions of a thousand years. 
“Search the Scriptures,” and by them “ prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good,”—that is his ¢all to all men of 
every rank and degree. “To the law and to the testimony,” 


* We need scarcely explain that we use this term throughout this paper in the 
technical sense to which it has been generally appropriated of late,—not as designat- 
ing members of the Church of England, but that peculiar section of English Church- 
-_ who have attached themselves to what it called the Anglican or Anglo-Catholic 

eory. ‘ 
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—that is his appeal in every question of faith and ‘duty, and 
by that one issue he is prepared to stand or fall. This is not 
inconsistent with the due influence of the Church in the mould- 
ing of our individual views and convictions, The principle of 
private judgment not only admits, but demands, the earnest 
use of all the subordinate means within our reach for helping 
to the fuller and deeper understanding of the mind of God in 
his Word. At this point and for this purpose the voice of 
the universal Church does come legitimately in, and will be 
seriously weighed and taken into account by every sincere 
searcher after truth. The decisions of doctors, the definitions 
of councils, the solemn confessions of churches, the utterances 
of Christian experience and of the profoundest convictions of 
holy men of every age and country, the instructions of parents, 
teachers, pastors, and eminent men of God of our own time— 
in short, the sublime consensus of all times and of all lands 
in certain great fundamental verities of Christian faith and 
life, which, semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, have been believed, 
proclaimed, lived on, died on, by heaven-anointed souls,—this 
voice of the Church doubtless may be a blessed means of leading 
the individual man to the knowledge of the truth revealed in the 
Word, and confirming him in it when found. Such subsidiary 
means form valuable corroborations to our faith, and serve as 
a salutary ballast to the levity of individual speculation. They 
are our servants, not our masters; our helps, not our autho; 
rity. They may stand as buttresses and outworks to the liv- 
ing temple of truth that is built up within the soul; but the. 
structure itself must still repose on its own foundation—even 
the immovable rock of God’s eternal Word. 

But with this basis of faith, this test of truth, both Ro- 
manism and Anglicanism are dissatisfied. Both alike proclaim 
their conviction of its utter inadequacy as an infallible guide | 
of faith and duty. Both avowedly base their system on this 
fundamental principle, that the Bible is not the only authori- 
tative test of truth. Both thus arrest in limine all issue with 
Protestants on individual points of doctrine, by an appeal 
from this tribunal to another. Another step further both par- 
ties—the Roman-Catholic and the Anglo-Catholic—proceed 
in common. Both agree in joining tradition with Scripture, 
and regarding both as forming together the “ Rule of Faith.” 
There are, indeed, subordinate differences of view between 
them on this point. Most Anglicans, for example, will assign to 
tradition only an interpretative authority ; while the Romanist 

claims for it a place entirely equal and co-ordinate with the 
written Word of God. Both, however, alike maintain its 
plenary authority, as a source of divine truth, and its absolute 
necessity alung with the Bible as a guide to the faith. But 
NO. VIL 3N 
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here a vital question arises, and urgently calls for a solution. 
How is this rule of faith thus constituted to be made available 
for the guidance of the individual conscience? How am I to 
reach its decisions, that I may guide myself by its light? 
Where are those decisions recorded, how authenticated and 
proved? Amid the countless floating opinions and tradition- 
ary dogmas of eighteen centuries, who shall guide the bewil- 
dered inquirer to those which are unquestionably: apostolic, 
divine, authoritative? Put the Bible into my hand, and bid 
me guide my course by those unerring dictates which on all 
fundamental points are so plain that he that runneth may 
read, and I understand what you mean, and bless God for the 
priceless boon ; but to steer my hapless bark, without pilot or 
compass, over the wide trackless sea of fathers, doctors, coun- 
cils, decretals, and contradictory decisions, that surely is a task 
too great for man. The inference is manifest and inevitable. 
There must be a living, authoritative guide. The adoption 
of such a rule of faith, from the very nature of the case, plainly 
demands this. Accordingly, one step further the Anglican and 
the Romanist still take in common. They both maintain the 
necessity of an authority. The Anglican, founding upon a 
single fragmentary clause of the Thirty-nine Articles—a clause 
. of which the authenticity is more than questionable—claims for 
his church the same power authoritatively to define and teach 
the faith to her members, which Rome in bolder and louder 
accents challenges as her own. But here at last comes the 
decisive and mortal issue between the two systems. Where is 
this authoritative guide.to be found? Where isthe seat where 
this awful power sits enthroned? What the organ through 
which it utters its voice to mortal men? How may I person- 
ally reach its divine, infallible decisions? Such questions as 
these manifestly demand asolution. When called to renounce 
our private judgment, and the sole guidance of the Word and 
Spirit of God, it surely concerns us, above all things, and be- 
fore we take a single further step, to know what and where 
that other tribunal is before which we are to bend our soul, 
and whose voice we are to obey as the infallible oracle of truth. 
Whatever that tribunal may be, this much, at least, is clear in 
regard to it—it must be one; it must ‘have some recognised 
organ through which it speaks ; it must be accessible to all ; 
it must stand out, marked by certain grand characteristics, as 
a power entirely peculiar and alone upon the earth; it must, 
in fine, exist through all time and speak to men of all time. 
Where is there such a tribunal? Can the Anglican point out 
such a one—one possessing even the faintest semblance of a 
claim to sueh a character? Is it the bishop? Then the 
bishop of one diocese contradicts that of another. Is it the 
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prayer-book? That of itself needs an interpreter—an authori- 
tative umpire in those endless controversies of which it has 
been the battle-ground. Is it a synod—a general convocation 
of the whole national church? Then other national churches 
must have the same right; and so we shall have one law for 
Canterbury, another for Rome, another for Constantinople. 
Is it a general council of the whole church—the collective de- 
cision of universal Christendom in holy synod assembled, as at 
Nice, Constantinople, Chaleedon? Such a synod has not met 
for a thousand years, nor is there the faintest prospect of 
any such assembling for ages more. And if it should, who 
is to decide who they are that shall be summoned to it, and ad- 
mitted toa voice in its decisions Amid the mutual anathemas 
of Rome, Greece, and England, who shall authoritatively adjust 
the roll of the holy fathers on whose solemn sentence is to 
hang the faith of the world? And is the universal church of 
God meanwhile without a guide? Is the heavenly oracle 
silent ? and are men left the while—left for ages—-to grope their 
way in darkness, amid the blind medley of rival churches and 
rival creeds? Is it for such a guide as this that we are called 
to renounce the true light of the eternal Word, and the pro- 
mised guidance of the eternal Spirit? Shall we be thus con- 
tent to close our eyes and hold out our hand to the first pre- 
tender who comes, under some high-sounding name of authority, 
to demand our faith? But enough—the thing is through and 
through preposterous. The whole theory vanishes at the 
touch, like a spider’s web. There is no such authoritative 
guide as this system, as its first principle, demands. It has 
no existence beneath the sun, either in history or in fact : 
—unless indeed you are content to seek it—where some have 
been in sheer logical necessity driven—in that stupendous 
and mysterious power that sits enthroned on the seven hills, . 
and which, with all the confidence of an assured infallibility, 
launches forth its high decrees, and, on pain of anathemas and 
eternal perdition, demands the implicit faith of the entire 
Christian world. 

‘On this point Dr Wiseman and his coadjutors press their 
argument with crushing effect on the feeble position of their 
antagonists. For ourselves we cannot see the faintest possi- 
bility of an escape for them from the plain alternative of 
either retiring from that position, or surrendering at discre- 
tion to the enemy. ‘The doctrine and theory of an authority 
without an actual living authority, may serve as an ideal to 

_ amuse the visionary dreamer, but cannot meet the exigencies 
of really awake and earnest men. Well and irresistibly does Dr 
Newman make his appeal to his old followers, in these terribly 
graphic words :— 
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“ The idea, then, of these so-called Anglo-Catholic divines was sim- 
ply and absolutely submission to an external authority; to it they ap- 
pealed, to it they betook themselves; there they found a haven of rest ; 
thence they looked out upon the troubled surge of human opinion, and 
upon the crazy vessels which were labouring without chart or compass 
uponit. Judge, then, of their dismay when, according to the Ara- 
bian tale, on their striking their anchors into the supposed soil, light- 
ing their fires on it, and fixing on it the poles of their tents, suddenly 
their island began to move, to heave, to splash, to frisk to and fro, to 
dive, and at last to swim away, spouting out inhospitable jets of water 
upon the credulous mariners who had made it their home.” * 


Thus at length is the dream dispelled—the dream of a ten- 
able middle ground between the simple supremacy of the Word, 
and the supremacy of the Pope :— 

“ Thus it is that students of the fathers, antiquarians, and poets be- 
gan by assuming that the body to which they belong is that of which 
they read in times past, and then proceed to describe it with that majesty 
and beauty of which history tells, or-which their genius creates. Nor is 
it an easy process or a light effort by which their minds are disabused 
of thiserror. It isan error for many reasons too dear to them to be 
readily relinquished. But at length either the force of circumstances 
or some unexpected accident dissipates it ; and as in fairy tales the ma- 
gic castle vanishes when the spell is broken, and nothing is seen but the 

_ wild heath, the barren rock, and the forlorn sheep-walk, so is it with 
us as regards the Church of England, when we look in amazement on 
that we thought so unearthly, and find so commonplace or worthless.” f 

We need not say how easily these eloquently vivid words 
might be retorted on Dr Newman himself, to break the spell of 
that more gorgeous, imposing, and consistently compacted sys- 
tem which now forms the object of his blind idolatry, but 
which is at bottom equally hollow, false, and baseless. But 
that is not our present task. Meanwhile we turn away from 
these vain janglings to cling with a firmer grasp than ever to 
that one eternal rock of truth laid in Zion—* The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the testimony of the Lord 
is sure, making wise the simple: the statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart: the commandment of the Lord is 
pure, enlightening the eyes: the fear of the Lord is clean, en- 
during for ever : the judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether.” 

2. In regard to the UNITY oF THE CHURCH, there is a cer- 
tain length to which all parties alike, Protestants, Anglicans, 
and Romanists, are agreed. That there is but one true Church 
of God upon the earth; that that church is in itself one and 
indivisible ; that to that church every genuine Christian must 
belong ; that the treasures of Divine grace are centred there ; 
and that there is no ordinary possibility of salvation out of 

* Lectures to Anglicans, p. 124, + Ibid., pp. 6, 7. 
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it,—is the doctrine alike of all who believe that there is no 
name given: under heaven among men, whereby we must be 
saved, but the name of Jesus, and that those whom he saves 
are called out of this world as a peculiar people unto himself. 
As there is but one Shepherd, so there is but one flock and 
one sheep-fold. In this sense we can all cordially confess, 
in the language of the Nicene creed, ‘* We believe in one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church.” But what is the nature of 
this unity? What is the bond that connects individual souls 
with the one church, and which, taking hold alike of all, binds 
them together in-one indivisible mystical body? Is it an 
outward and visible unity, or an inward and spiritual? A 
unity of organization, or a unity of life? A unity, in short, 
which all men may see, and which exhibits itself in-such plain 
and palpable characteristics as government, discipline, forms 
of worship, and symbols of belief; or a unity unseen and un- 
earthly, manifesting itself indeed in its effects, but in itself 
cognisable by God the All-seeing alone? On this question, 
we believe, hangs the whole issue, so far as regards the matter 
of unity, between the Protestant and the Papal system. 
Adopt the former view, and you have already adopted the 
fundamental principle of the Papacy, and require only to 
carry your convictions thoroughly out to land you full in the 
arms of Rome ; lay fast hold of the latter, and impregnably 
establish it in the light of God’s Word, and you have a lever 
in your hand by which you may heave up the whole fabric of 
spiritual despotism from the foundation. Let it be clearly 
noted here, that the unity we now speak of is not that union 
which is desirable among the different members of the one 
Church of Christ, and which is destined, doubtless, more and 
more to issue in an outward harmony of profession and practice, 
and even administration ; but that wnity which is essential to 
the being of the church—which forms its very constitutive 
principle, whereby alone it is one body. In plain language, 
is an outward, visible, organic unity essential to the being of 
the true Church of Christ, or is it not? And in order to be 
a.member of the church, must I be connected, and in active 
communion, with such a visible, outward organization, recog- 
nised and received as the one true church and kingdom of 
Christ on earth? On this hinge, we repeat, the whole con- 
troversy on this momentous point between Protestants and 
Romanists turns. 

The Anglicans fully symbolise with Romanists in adopting 
the former view as a fundamental principle of their system, 


‘ and repudiating the antagonist position of the Protestant 


creed. From the first they held forth the church as essen- 
tially a visible kingdom, held together by a visible principle 
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of unity, and reprobated at once the name and idea of an 
invisible church. as a baseless figment of ultra-Protestant 
sectarianism. With them, the true church, wherever found, 
must stand forth before men’s eyes as one body, marked by 
certain plain and palpable characteristics or notes, and cir- 
cumseribed within certain distinct and assignable lines of 
demarcation. In principle, then, Anglicans and Romanists 
are entirely at one in regard to this point. Both have formed 
identically the same idea of the true church, and the only 
question that remains is as to where and in whom that idea 
is actually realised. Where the true church is, remains at 
issue between them; but what she is, and by what great 
characteristic features to be recognised, is agreed on the 
part of all. The question between them thus lies within very 
narrow limits, and admits, we are persuaded, but of too easy 
a solution. It is entirely a question of history and of fact. 
We have only to look abroad over the wide field of professing 
Christendom, and with this august image of a grand and 
universal visible unity in our mind, seek out, amid the in- 
numerable forms of belief and profession which occupy the 
ground, for that one body which bears the greatest appear- 
ance of fully realising it? Where is she? Where, in the 
actual state of things now existing in the world, and which 
has existed for centuries, is that body, which, herself claiming 
to be the one only Church of God on earth, is spread over 
all the world, and yet is everywhere, visibly and organically, 
one and indivisible? Is it the Church of England, together 
with those other sister communions at home or abroad, that 
are essentially one with her in doctrine, discipline, and com- 
munion? No sane man ever dreamt of putting forth such 
a claim. Or is it the whole commonwealth of reformed 
churches holding the essentials of the faith, and more or less 
pure and apostolical in their outward order and discipline? 
Such a notion every Anglican would reject with instant and 
unmitigated scorn! What then? Is it the collective body 
of churches episcopally constituted, and possessing, or claim- 
ing to possess, the grace of lineal succession from apostolical 
times !—the Anglican, the American, the Gallican, the Roman, 
the Greek, the Abyssinian, the Arminian, together with those 
other numerous fragments of ancient Christianity that lie 
scattered, as the bleached remains of once living churches, over 
the whole oriental world? This is, in fact, the Anglican posi- 
tion—the only theory cn which they can pretend to hold out 
to the world any actual embodiment of the doctrine which on 
this point they profess to hold. But where, on this supposition, 
is the boasted, and to them essential unity? Surely to speak 
of such a congeries of discordant elements—of churches dif- 
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fering in doctrine, discipline, worship, everything save the 
single element of episcopal government, alienated, repellant, 
and mutually anathematising—as the one visible kingdom of 
God on earth, is to say that the one church of Christ is no 
more one, and that the seamless robe of Christ is rent ina 
hundred fragments asunder. How can they be one, who prac- 
tically disown all unity with one another—who have been for 
long centuries divorced from all, even the least semblance 
of mutual communion—who never meet but to close in violent 
collision and deadly strife, the one with the other? There 
may, indeed, be conceived to be, amid all this outward diversity 
and discordance, a certain inward ground of unity, such as 
binds together even the most widely divergent sections of the 
evangelical Protestant body; but visible and organic unity 
there is none. They may be one with one another in our 
sense, but certainly not in theirs. The real state of the case, 
then, viewed in the light of fact and experience, is surely 
transparent enough. The unity which these men have dreamt 
of, and cherished within their hearts, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of their faith and life, exists not on the earth. Asa 
fair vision of the heart, it may amuse for a while the fancy 
of fond enthusiasts, but amid the stern and solid realities of 
the actual world it has no place or standing whatever. Nus- 
quam apparet ;—unless, indeed, here again you are content to 
recognise your heart’s ideal in that vast and mysterious 
system, which, spreading in endless ramifications throughout 
the world, is yet, in creed, order, discipline, worship, and 
communion, everywhere one, and which boldly challenges to 
herself the name and the prerogatives of the one only kingdom 
of Christ and ark of salvation here on earth. 

This argument Dr Wiseman has wrought out at great 
length in the sixth of the essays contained in the volume, the 
title of which we have prefixed to this article, and we must say, ~ 
so far as Anglicans are concerned, with overwhelming effect. 
We would recommend a careful perusal of that paper to any 
one who would see, in its full extent, the utter hopelessness of 
the position to which these divines have in a disastrous hour 
committed themselves. It derives, too, a peculiar interest as 
having been, according to his own statement, the first means 
of raising a doubt in the mind of Dr Newman as to the 
tenableness of the Anglican position ;* nor, we are very sure, 
will any candid and unprejudiced reader much wonder that it 
should have had that effect. For ourselves, we can hardly 


. *“T cannot forget that when, in the year 1839, a doubt first crossed my mind of the 


tenableness of the theological theory on which Anglicanism is based, it was caused in 
no slight degree by the perusal of a controversial paper, attributed to your Lordship, 
on the schism of the Donatists.”—(Discourses addressed to Mixed Congregations, by 
John H. Newman, &c.—Dedication. 
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conceive it possible that any thorough-going disciple of the 
Anglo-Catholic system could read and seriously weigh the 
argument pursued in that paper, without having his whole 
faith in his cherished theory shaken to the very foundation. 
That it had that effect on the mind of the leader and master- 
spirit of the movement, and that from the shock then received 
he never afterwards recovered, is now historically known; 
that a similar influence was exercised more or less on 
thousands of his followers, who can doubt? Indeed, it is from 
this period that that general unsettlement of conviction and 
panic-stricken feeling which, after the first years of sanguine 
confidence, befel this party, and which has marked all their 
movements, more or less, ever since, must be traced. That 
individual and important points in Dr Wiseman’s argument 
may be successfully impugned, we are well aware; that in 
particular his testimonies drawn from the age of Augustine, 
in behalf of the Papal centre of unity, are in many instances 
greatly exaggerated or misinterpreted, we could easily show. 
Still, after every reasonable drawback, the Romish controver- 
sialiast remains impregnably entrenched in two positions, both 
equally fatal to the theory of his Tractarian antagonists :—(1.) 
That the idea of the visible unity, or theory of catholicity, 
which had in that age fully established itself in the church, 
‘and which Augustine wields as his great engine of assault on 
his Donatist antagonists, included not only a uniform system 
of government throughout all the churches, but a state of 
active communion and mutual recognition between them; and 
(2.) That already the so-called apostolical See of Rome had 
begun to be looked to as the visible centre of unity, and com- 
munion with it to be employed as a practical test for deciding 
on the catholicity of individual churches. That these two 
principles, and especially the latter, were not. then fully 
developed or universally received, is unquestionably true ; still 
it is not the less certain that the foundations of both were in 
that age securely laid. Already, in the days of Augustine and 
Ambrose, had the doctrine of a visible universal unity, tested 
by actual intereommunion, grown into a system, and taken 
full possession of the church’s highest minds, and already had 
the germ, at least, if not the full-grown. principle, of a visible 
centre, acquired a firm lodgment in the growing feelings and 
sentiments of the age; and those two principles, thus born 
together, grew with one another’s growth, and strengthened 
with each other’s strength, until both together reached their 
full development in that gigantic fabric of hierarchical des- 
potism which reached its summit in the days of Innocent and 
Hildebrand.* It stands thus on record, not on the pages of 
* See Neander’s General Church Histury, vol. iii.; Hagenbach’s History of Doc- 
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controversy only, but on the clearest registers of impartial 
history, that’ never yet was the idea of a visible outward unity 
fully realised, but in connection with a visible centre of unity, and 
that centre the Roman See; and men of all times must make 
up their minds to the alternative, of either resting content 
with that divine unity which God has given, and of which 
alone we have the faintest trace in the inspired Word—a 
unity in spirit and in truth, issuing more or less in an outward 
and visible harmony; or grasping at a fond ideal of our own 
vain hearts, which can never be realised on earth but by a 
blind submission to that dread power which unites all only by 
destroying all, and which, with the might of a devouring 
vortex, sucks and draws all things into itself. 

To a clear sense of this alternative many have already fully 
awoke ; and more and more will do so as this great contro- 
versy advances towards its close. 

3. We could have wished to have spoken much more at 
length of the subject of SACRAMENTAL PoweER than our space 
will now permit us to do. We could, we think, easily show 
that here also the transition from Anglicanism to Romanism, 
if not perhaps so clearly demonstrable in logical sequence, is, 
in the whole tendency of things, as natural and inevitable as 
under the two former heads. If the votary of sacramental 
grace cannot be so easily reasoned into Romanism, he may 
assuredly be as naturally and surely developed into it. The 
radical distinction between the Romish and semi-Romish, and 
the Protestant doctrine, on the subject of the efficacy of the 
sacraments, may be stated briefly thus :—According to the 
Romish view, their power is mystical ; according to the Pro- 
testant, it is moral and spiritual. In the theory of the one, 
their power resides in themselves, and operates directly and 
inevitably as a sacred charm on the souls of the prepared 
recipient ; in that of the other, their whole virtue depends on 
the blessing of God going with them, and the working of the 
Spirit in and by them. According to the one, they impart grace ; 
according to the other, they are only means of grace. True, 
the instructed Romanist does not maintain that the sacraments 
effectually communicate grace altogether independent of the 
state of the recipients. He admits, in a certain sense, the 
necessity of penitence and faith, and the absence of any 
insuperable inward obstacle or obex, such as that of mortal 
sin, in order to their beneficial participation ; still, supposing 
all the requisite conditions present, the sacrament, simply by 


_ Virtue of its administration, (¢ opere operato,) will certainly 


trines, vol.i.; and for a succinct statement of the leading facts and authorities, 
° bya of the Papal Power, traced in three Lectures.” By Professor Hussey. 
xford, 
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and inevitably work its saving effect like a magical charm 
upon the soul. They stand before us like so many vessels 
full charged with the mysterious supernatural energy, and 
only require a touch, and the absence of any non-conducting 
medium within, that they may communicate all their life- 
giving power to the recipient’s soul. Such was the idea of 
sacramental power, excogitated and matured in an age when 
the simple and sublime spirituality of New Testament times 
had passed away, and when the belief in magical charms was 
universal in the world, and which still holds its ground as the 
central dogma of a vast superstition, long after the heathenish 
fancies which generated it had seemed to have fled for ever 
before the light of advancing knowledge and of scriptural 
truth ! . 

We need scarcely say, that this sacramental principle, thus 
explained, is held alike by Anglicans and by Romanists. The 
former, equally with the latter, glory in proclaiming their 
religion as intensely and pervasively sacramental, and in 
dwelling on this as the grand fundamental difference between 
their system and that of the so-called ultra-Protestant sects. 
With them the sacraments, andthe grace therein communicated, 
constitute the very central spring of all practical Christianity 
and of the Christian life. Every thing hangs upon this. 
Pardon, peace, spiritual life and strength, our very standing 
and hope before God, turns upon this one matter—the due 
and valid administration, and the -right reception, of these 
“ holy and tremendous mysteries.” What natural birth is to 
the child, and the staff of life to the man, such is the baptismal 
laver, and the eucharistic altar in Catholic and Anglo-Catho- 
lic life. The preaching of the Word occupies an entirely diffe- 
rent and subordinate place. It may be most useful for calling 
in heathens and heretics into the church, for instructing 
catechumens, awakening penitents, and preparing the faithful 
generally for the more profitable reception of ‘* the mysteries ; ” 
but so far as the inner life and nourishment of the soul is con- 
cerned, the sacraments are still the all in all. Through these 
we are born again; through these we are renewed again unto 
repentance, and restored to a state of grace, on every fresh 
relapse from baptismal purity; through these we are nourished 
and built up unto eternal life. But it may be asked, why an 
Anglican, holding these doctrines, and believing that he has 
within the Church of England, or, as he loves to calls it, “ the 
English branch of the ‘Catholic Church,” all the blessings of 
sacramental grace, may not remain in that church to his life’s 
end, and fully carry out the belief and practice of his religion 
within her bosom? Now that he may do this, at least to a 
very large extent, is but too lamentably manifest from the 
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course followed by many for the last twenty years and up to 
this hour. But there are two things which must ever stand 
greatly in the way of such men, and render the practice of 
“Catholic life” within the Protestant pale but an uneasy, 
stunted, and half-hearted thing. Jn the first place, the Catho- 
lic Anglican must always be more or less exposed to chilling 
scruples about the perfect security of his position. His whole 
religious life hangs on the validity and efficacy of the sacraments 
which he enjoys. If there be any flaw there, then the rock of 
his confidence is gone, and he is thrown adrift with others on 
the wide sea of uncovenanted mercy, from which he had hoped 
that he had for ever escaped. But of this indispensable 
validity and efficacy, he can never, from the nature of the case, 
feel quite secure. That baptism may be valid, it must be re- 
ceived within the Catholic Church. That the elements on the 
altar may be to him really the body and blood of Christ, they 
must be consecrated by a duly accredited priest; and yet of 
neither of these things can he thoroughly satisfy himself. 
He believes, indeed, that his church is a true branch of the 
one Catholic body, and that her priests are true priests of the 
universal church; but at the same time, he cannot but know that 
both these things are emphatically denied by the great body of 
what he considers Catholic Christendom, and that all communion 
and recognition is refused to himself and his church on that very 
account. That such an overwhelming testimony should awaken 
doubts in his mind is manifestly inevitable ; nor has he any 
thing whatever to countervail it but his own private judgment 
and that of his brethren—that very private judgment which 
he has learned to shrink from with horror as a blind and 
delusive guide. At this point the old and well-known argu- 
ment on the ground of greater security, comes in with over- 
whelming cogency. The validity of the Romish sacraments is . 
admitted by all alike; the validity of the Anglican is denied 
by all, save only by themselves. What sane man, then, that 
values his everlasting security, and who believes that on the 
validity of those life-giving ordinances his all depends, would 
not. unspeakably prefer a certainty to a peradventure, and 
unless other circumstances of overwhelming gravity stood in 
the way, seek life rather where it is assuredly to be found, than 
where he runs the danger of losing it for ever? To us, who, 
with the Bible in our hand, reject this whole system of sacra- 
mentalism as totally without warrant in the Word of God, 
and believe “that the sacraments are made effectual means 
of salvation, not through any virtue in them, or in him that 
doth administer them, but only by the blessing of Christ and 
the working of his Spirit in those who by faith receive them”— 
such an argument is totally inept and powerless ; but to those 
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who believe, with Anglicans, that their very salvation hangs on 
the canonical validity of the sacraments they receive, it never 
can fail to come home with a certain measure of painful foree,— 
enough, at least, to render the attainment of perfect mental 
‘repose in the practice of a sacramental religion impossible, 
except within the bosom of the Church of Rome. _ 

Then, in the second place, there is a manifest difficulty in 
fully carrying out this system within the bosom of the Pro- 
testant Church. However deeply rooted it may be in the 
convictions and feelings of its disciples, and however anxiously 
they may cherish the frail exotic in themselves and in one 
another, the whole circumstances are unfavourable to its free 
and healthy growth. The soil is uncongenial, and the climate 
unfriendly. It is and must ever be iz the church, but not of it ; 
the Shibboleth of a party, not the faith of a people. It can 
exist only in more or less perfection as a hothouse delicacy to 
gratify the taste of the few, not the staple and substantial 
food of the many. While sacramental grace and power is 
with these men the all in all of religion, they cannot conceal 
from themselves, that if held at all in their sense, it occupies 
an entirely other place, both in the system of their church, and 
in the convictions of the great body of her members. This 
cannot but make them very uneasy. They must feel them- 
selves to be members of a church which has not only in a 
great measure lost hold of the very essence of Christianity, 
but seems, in its whole constitution, traditional sentiments, and 
prevailing spirit, uncongenial with it. Do what they will, the 
fact stares them in the face, that the religion of the Church of 
England is not in their sense sacramental, and that all their 
own unceasing labours of twenty years have entirely failed to 
make it so. The element which they deem the very essence 
of its life, it has barely tolerated within its pale, or rather, 
from a certain feebleness of constitution, has simply failed 
in violently throwing out of its system. Hence inevitable 
and endless misgivings as to the thorough rectitude of their 
position—the ever-recurring feeling that they are not at home, 
and that their right place is in another clime. Besides, not 
only is there a difficulty in fully acting out their sacramental 
system, but the very machinery for it within the English 
Church is incomplete. Where sacramental power is made the 
one grand channel of grace, it would seem nothing more than 
fitting and necessary that the system should be so constructed 
as to meet all the turnings and windings of the Christian life 
—that for every great exigency in our earthly course, there 
should be a great and special sacrament of grace. It may, of 
course, be said, that the two great sacraments recognised by 


the Church of England are such as, if rightly used, effectually 
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to provide for every case ; but certainly, to say tlie least, the 
superior number of the Roman rites, and the manner in which 
they fit into all the great and critical moments in the life of 
man, gives them, upon the sacramental theory, a great advan- 
tage. The life of a Roman Catholic is really and throughout 
intensely sacramental. He moves in this element, and breathes 
this air from first to last. They are the wells of which he 
drinks by the way, the successive station-houses in which he 
rests and is furnished for his onward journey. In Baptism, he 
is born ; in Confirmation, he is established in grace; in Pen- 
ance, he is restored and renewed in strength day by day; in 
the Eucharist, he is fed ; in Orders, if he enters on the sacred 
office, he is baptised with heavenly unction and gifted with all 
ghostly power and grace ; in Matrimony, if he prefer the ordi- 
nary path of life, he is enriched with all conjugal and domestic 
blessings ; and then at last, when the sands of life are running 
out, and the dread moment of dissolution draws near, he re- 
ceives his last Communion as his viaticum for the untrodden 
way before him. And now, to use the words of one better 
acquainted with these things than we, “ from that moment our 
tender mother redoubles her solicitude, and enlarges her 
bounty, bringing forth from her stores fresh blessings for 
every hour and its new wants and trials. That healing, and 
soothing, and bracing unction, which comes so seasonably to 
strengthen the Christian athlete in his final conflict ; that 
sublime commendation of the parting spirit into the hands of 
God and his angels, wherein the church on earth seems to 
bear the soul committed to its care to the very threshold of 
the eternal gates, and there, with equal solemnity, met by its 
triumphant brotherhood, deliver it over to their safer watch- 
fulness ; that last blessing wherein the Church of God should 
seem to give her expiring son the final pledge of her indulgent . 
pardon, to imprint upon his brow the seal of her recognition, 
in her last parental kiss, and to receive this back upon the 
image of Christ crucified, which is pressed to his lips. These 
are advantages for which one has a right to ask, where are the 
equivalents in that church which sets up a claim to be our 
mother, and to have our allegiance and our love?” Nor is 
this all. Even to the grave and beyond it, the church follows 
her children, and succours them with the might of sacramental 
grace :— 

“ Let us be laid in our shroud with that cross at which evil spirits 
tremble grasped in our hands; let the poor brethren of some pious 


guild bear us, with psalms of penance mournfully sung as for a brother, 


to our common place of rest—*‘ the holy field,’ consecrated by most 
solemn rites ; let the standard of Christ be borne before us, as the em- 
blem of victory over the grave; let the Church recite over us her 
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touching prayers for our deliverance and rest; and the very earth 
which, sprinkled with blessed water, falls heavy upon our coffin, shall 
seem rich with her benedictions, embalming our remains beyond 
Egypt's skill for a glorious resurrection.” * 


' Verily this is sacramentalism in deed and in truth—sacra- 
mentalism genuine and intense, livingly realised and practi- 
cally carried out—sacramentalism, with which no imitation yet 
produced on Anglican ground can, in the eye of a true votary, 
admit of being for an instant compared. By all means, if we 
are to be saved by sacraments, let us throw ourselves on them 
wholly, and live in their element continually. The greater 
their number, and the more entirely they meet our every exi- 
gency of life, the better. True, indeed, to a man who has really 
felt the burden of sin, and the healing power of the living Word, 
miserable comforters will they be all. . Better to him one single 
sentence from the lips of his Lord, than a thousand such appli- 
ances of untempered mortar. Rooted and built up on the true 
foundation, he needs no such feeble buttresses of wood, hay, and 
stubble to sustain his hope. ‘ That healing, and soothing, and 
bracing unction, which comes so seasonably to strengthen the 
Christian athlete in his final conflict! ”’—how infinitely better 
one single whispered word of the blessed God at such a mo- 
ment !—* Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.” ‘ The church on earth bearing the soul 
committed to its care to the very threshold of the eternal 
gates!”—were not this better, “ When thou passest through 
the waters, J will be with thee, and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee ;” “ Yea, though | walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for THou 
art with me?” Drops of “ blessed water, falling heavy upon 
our coffin, embalming our remains for a glorious resurrection!” 
Oh! away with such sentimental drivelling in presence of the 
dread realities of death and the grave, and let me rather grasp 
that promise of my Lord as my only anointing for the 
burying—“ I am the Resurection and the Life: he that -be- 
lieveth in ME, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” Still, 
if sacramental charms be the great source of saving grace, and 
not the living God speaking directly to the sinner’s soul by his 
own Word, and applying the signs and ‘seals. of his covenant 
spiritually to their consciences and hearts, that assuredly is the 
way effectually to apply them. Such mere playing at sacra- 
mentalism as the Anglican divines have attained to—such mere 
flourishing in men’s eyes of “the golden keys” of ghostly 
power, which they scarce ever use—may amuse the sentimental 
votary, but can never either satisfy the understanding, or fill 


" * Dr-Wiseman’s Essays, vol. ii, pp. 337, 338, 
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the hearts, of earnest men.* Such an amphibious and half-and- 
half life, can only, to clear and thorough-going minds at least, 
be a state of transition. Those who have tasted the genuine 
fruits of living sacramentalism, where it grows in its own native 
clime, will scarcely care to seek it again in the cold seats of its 
mere artificial and scanty culture. 

Thus we have, we trust, sufficiently shown, that there is in 
reality no tenable middle ground between the principles of 
Protestantism and the principles of Romanism. We must 
take our choice between the religion of the Bible on the one 
hand, and the religion of the Church onthe other. The Bible, 
the one test of truth, in opposition to a dogmatic infallibility ; 
the Bible, the one bond of spiritual unity, in opposition to the 
binding force of an external visible centre; the Bible, “the 
power of God unto salvation,” in opposition to a system of 
sacramental charms; the Bible, in the hands of the Spirit, in 
opposition to the Church in the hands of the priest,—such are 
the only two real alternatives, and on one or other we must 
take our stand. Every theory which attempts to establish a 
middlé ground between them, will prove on trial a mere sham 
and make-believe—existing only on paper, and incapable of 
being carried out in practice—only so many slippery positions 
on the inclined plane that leads frum the firm rock of truth to 
the rank and treacherous swamps of error. 

We have felt it painful to have been obliged in this contro- 
versy, even to seem to take the part of our common adversary 
against those with whom, amid all their aberrations, we may 
be supposed to entertain a far greater sympathy; but we had 
no alternative. It has been our unwelcome lot to witness this 
forlorn division of the professedly Protestant host, madly leav- 
ing the entrenched and impregnable camp of their brethren — 
in arms, and, in sheer infatuation, and heedless of all warnings, . 
marching full within the lines of the enemy, loudly proclaim- 
ing the while that theirs was the only true position, at once 
for effective assault and secure defence. What other result 
could possibly be expected in such circumstances, than that 
they should be ignominiously routed, and either cut to pieces - 
or carried as helpless captives to the camp of the enemy. We 
beheld the ill-starred movement ; we foresaw its consequences; 
we proclaimed the danger; but allinvain. “ No position like 
ours,” they cried, “for effectually assaulting Popery, and repel- 


* Lyra Apostolica. The Three Absolutions. Page 15:— 
“ Each morn and eve the golden keys 
Are lifted in the sacred hand, 
To show the sinner on his knees, 
Where Heaven’s bright doors will open stand.” 


Golden keys indeed !—made for glitter and show, and for proud ecclesiastics to shake in 


the face of poor homeless dissenters,—but after all a sorry substitute for those massy 
iron keys, which he of the vatican wears at his girdle, opening and shutting heaven, 
and at the clank of which the nations crouch and tremble. 
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ling the common enemy;” and so they rushed blindly on. That 
the consequences anticipated by every intelligent Protestant 
have actually happened, we need scarcely say. The battle 
between them and their Romanist antagonists is really at an 
end. Confidently as they rushed on to the assault, they stag- 
gered and recoiled in the encounter, retired from position to 
position, till their ranks were thoroughly broken, and the rout 
became complete. Single points of importance they may have 
held good—as the novelty of this or that ceremony, or of this 
or that assumption of Papal tyranny; but meanwhile their 
main battle gave way before the heavy onslaught of the enemy, 
and their ranks were scattered beyond the possibility of rally- 
ing. Their very leader, whose voice hitherto had been to them 
as a trumpet-blast, capitulated, and delivered himself up bound 
and handcuffed tothe enemy. Many more of every degree fol- 
lowed the ignominious example. Since then they have borne all 
the aspect of a broken and discomfited host. Never appearing 
in the open field, they have maintained a mere desultory and 
guerilla warfare. Bereft of heart and hope, they have ceased 
from all aggressive demonstrations, and confined themselves to 
a system of irresolute and feeble defensive operations. They 
who, erewhile, flushed with hope and early success, boldly 
hurled forth their defiance to all the world, claimed broad Eng- 
‘land as indefeasibly their own, and summoned Romanists and 
Dissenters alike to surrender to their claims, are now content 
to exist on sufferance, and stand on their defence. Instead of 
calling upon their old antagonists to come out from the apos- 
tasy, and seek a sounder faith and purer worship within their 
mother Church of England, they are only solicitous to prove 
that they themselves may feel secure within her pale, and are 
but too glad to leave others alone where they are.* Their toil- 
some demonstrations are directed now to show, not that Ro- 
manists should come over to them, but that they themselves 
may have some plausible case for not going over to Rome; 
while, ever and anon, one and another of their younger and 
more earnest followers are cutting the knot, and shaking them- 
selves free from their perplexities, by throwing themselves into 
the arms of that system, in which, by the confession of both 
parties alike, they are safe. 

Such is the inglorious issue of that once , triumphant movement 
which was to revive in England all the glories of the Nicene age, 
to realise all the grandeur of the Roman system without its cor- 
ruptions, and absorb all the various forms of dissent into itself! 

* See, for instance, such pamphlets as “ Reasons for feeling secwre in the Church of 
England, a Letter toa Friend, in answer to Doubts expressed, in reference to the 
Claims of the Church of Rome. By the Rev. Edward Munro.” Mr Keble's 


* Sermons, -Academical, and Occasional,” preface; and the “ Christian Remem- 
brancer,” (Tractarian Quarterly) for years past, passim, &c. &c. 
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There are many thoughts of a practical kind which the sub- 
ject may well awaken, and which, did our space permit, we 
would willingly pursue at length. In particular it is surely 
worthy of most anxious consideration how we may best con- 
tribute to reinvigorate and conserve those great Protestant 
principles which are so fearfully imperilled by the movement 
we have been contemplating. How to arrest the progress of 
an evil so wide-spreading and so formidable—an evil which not 
only in a general way tends towards, but directly and inevitably, 
and just in proportion as it exists, works the ruin of what- 
ever is sacred and precious in Protestant truth, is a question 
which may well occupy the deepest thoughts of our highest 
minds. The disease is before us, manifesting itself indeed no 
longer by such open and portentous signs as some years ago, 
but working insidiously, and perhaps not the less fatally, in 
secret. Where, then, is the remedy?! Before indicating our 
reply to this question, let us endeavour to make a more exact 
diagnosis of the malady itself, as it manifests itself in some of 
the chief classes of those in the sister kingdom who have been 
infected with it. 

While an extreme and hurtful ecclesiasticism characterises 
all the adherents of this movement, and constitutes the radical 
principle. of all their aberrations, this general tendency ex- 
hibits itself under various special phases, according to the 
particular bias or character of those who have imbibed it. 
Thus, first of all, we have what may be distinguished as the 
ascetico-devotional class. Of this section, Dr Pusey himself 
may be taken as a characteristic example. Serious, earnest, 
thoughtful, smitten with a sense of sin, without apparently 
having fully tasted the peace of the gospel, and so rather 
painfully seeking than having joyfully found the hidden trea- 
sure, they have aimed at a deeper, severer, more self-mortify- 
ing form of piety than was prevalent in their day. Clothing 
themselves with sackcloth, and eating ashes like bread, they 
have striven hard after the sacrifices of a broken heart, while 
the “joy of God’s salvation” has been little known. The 
“ Dies ire, dies illa” has been the keynote of their strain ;*and 
although its cheering “ quem tu salvas, salvas gratis” has not, 
we trust, been entirely hid from them, yet, like a faint star, it 
has shone on them but feebly and unsteadily. They have 
given themselves to prayer, fasting, confession, severe self- 
discipline, and daily sacrifices of praise. They have sympa- 
thised rather with Luther weeping in his convent cell, than 
when, filled with the great light that had burst upon him, he 
pealed forth his glad Hureka to the world. We are disposed 
to speak of these men tenderly. If there is much in them to 
condemn, there is much also: from which we may all most 
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profitably learn. In a superficial age, when multitudes are 
disposed to take everything for granted, so far as spiritual 
religion is concerned, the spectacle of souls struggling ear- 
‘nestly, though in a mistaken way, after inward purity may be 
much better used as a lesson and a warning than as a mark 
for scorn. May not this perilous tendency be in a great mea- 
sure traced to a reaction from the feeble and frothy charac- 
ter of much of our own current evangelism, awakening in 
fervent but imperfectly enlightened minds a feeling of indig- 
nant revulsion from what seemed to them effete and powerless, 
and a longing for something deeper and more real in the 
life of God in the soul? 

A second class, some of them perhaps partaking largely of 
the element already described, but standing out by certain 
distinct characteristics of their own, are what we would 
call the speculative-ideal school. If Dr Pusey serve as the 
representative of the former class, Dr Newman is as de- 
cidedly the characteristic type of this. Mainly at one with 
his distinguished compeer on most points, and working with 
him hand-in-hand in the same great enterprise for years, he 
yet differed from him in this,—that while the Regius Professor 
occupied himself almost solely with special doctrines and prac- 
tices which both wished to see restored, he was from ‘the first 
the votary of an idea. The one yearned after the revival of 
confession, fasting, frequent communion, inward discipline, 
and the like; the latter panted after the resurrection of the 
Church. Of an imaginative temperament, and constructive 
genius, the system never appeared to him as a mere set of 
forgotten truths and neglected observances, the revival of 
which was much to be wished; but as one great whole which 
was to be realised in living presence and mighty power upon 
the earth. A grand ideal lived within him, and fascinated 
him. The majestic image of a visible unearthly kingdom in the 
world, but not of it; everywhere spread, yet everywhere one, 
and radiant in the varied graces of unity, sanctity, universality, 
perpetuity ; the mother of martyrs, the home of saints, the 
refuge of penitents, the depositary of truth, the treasure-house 
of grace ;—such was throughout the object of his fond idolatry 
and eager search. If he find it not here, he must seek it else- 
where; nor can he rest until he feels, or at least most strongly 
believes, that it is found. To use the masterly portraiture of 
one whose too early removal from the scene of this and every 
other strife, we cannot but deeply deplore :— 

“ His imagination and feelings were irreparably engaged, and reason 
as usual was soon busily active in devising subtle argumentative 
grounds to’ justify his choice. He had before his fancy a bright idea 
of unity, perpetuity, holiness, self-denial, majesty,—in short, that 
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‘glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing,’ 
which the Lord of the whole Church is yet to ‘ present to Himself,’ 
holy and without blemish. In the impatience of desire, he had come 
to identify his ideal with the actual Church of History; by constantly 
dwelling among the highly-wrought devotional works of holy men in 
the Roman communion—works which utterly spoil the taste for the 
calmer and more intellectual piety of our divines (very much as 
romances debauch the taste for solid reading) —his heart was seduced 
into forgetting the vices of thousands, in the heroic virtues of com- 
paratively few, and (what is much worse) the gross doctrinal errors of 
those few for the sake of the ardent piety their effusions seemed to 
embody ; until at length the errors became tolerable, became accep- 
table, became welcome, were received as truths; and then the work 
was accomplished.” * 


That his actual course has not been very different from this 
may be gathered from his own graphic words given above, in 
which we need not doubt that he only imputes to his brethren 
what he had but too deeply experienced himself. That the 
fond dream should have met the rough awaking which he de- 
scribes in the Church of England, with its many real defects 
and glaring anomalies and abuses, and to an Anglican eye 
utter baldness and nakedness, no one will wonder; but that 
he should have found, or dreamed that he had found, the 
realization of his ideal in the bloated and blood-stained form 
of Papal Rome, may be hard to conceive. It is indeed a 
mystery, and may find its full explanation only in causes that 
lie too deep for our philosophy. Our foregoing argument, 
however, affords abundant reasons to explain why he should 
have been strongly moved to look in that direction; why, if 
his ideal was ever to be realised on earth, he could look in no 
other. Here, at least, if he can throw every other considera- 
tion into the shade, is something solid, vast, imposing, before 
which to bow oneself, and which he could gild and glorify at will, 
and invest with all the drapery of an ardent and gorgeous 
faney. At all events, he is there—there in professed and ap- 
parently real content—with what secret misgivings and uncon- 
fessed desolateness of heart, it is not for us to tell. 

The third and the last class which we shall mention is one 
which must be abundantly familiar to all who have even super- 
ficially watched the progress of this movement,—we mean the 
eesthetico-sentimental admirers of Tractarian doctrines and prac- 
tices. This class includes a very large and miscellaneous body, 
from the most refined and intellectual worshippers of architec- 
ture, poetry, music, sculpture, and painting, to the mere drivel- 
ling admirers of priestly vestments, rood-screens, and stained 

* Letters on the Development of Christian Doctrine, in reply to Mr Newman’s 


Essay. By the Rev. William Archer Butler, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Dublin, Dublin: Hodges and Smith. See pp. 33, 34. 
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glass. Asa body, they are caught rather by the eye and the ear, 
than by any deep questions of doctrine, or the inward life. They 
are those who, according to the superb invective of Mr Ruskin, 
are “lured into the Romanist Church by the glitter of it, like 
larks into a trap by broken glass; blown into a change of reli- 
gion by the whine of an organ pipe; stitched into a new creed 
by gold threads on priest’s petticoats; jangled into a change 
of conscience by the chimes of a belfry.” To this class we fear 
we must refer the enthusiastic authoress of “ From Oxford to 
Rome,” who, from the sketch of her own life-history she has 
herself given us, would seem to have been fascinated towards 
the enchanted ground mainly by considerations of this kind; 
and who, we believe, driven by contrary gusts of sentimental 
feeling, has already more than once crossed and recrossed the 
border line that separates “the glorious land of saints and an- 
gels”* from the homely ground of the Bible and the gospel. 
We are afraid the persons of whom we speak constitute a very 
large class, mustering particularly strong in the saloons of 
aristocratic fashion, among the minions of a sickly and over- 
wrought civilization. It is essentially a Belgravian sect, and 
has its rallying point somewhere about St Paul’s, Wilton Place. 
If any one doubts the existence of such a feeble generation on 
the soil of sturdy old England, let him ponder the following 
words of Mr Pugin, written, no doubt, with the view of being 
read, and under the idea that there did exist among the Eng- 
lish public a class capable of drinking them in :— 

“ Those who have lived in want and privation (to wit, the members 
of Protestant Churches). are the best qualified to appreciate the bless- 
ings of plenty ; thus to thase who have been devout and sincere mem- 
bers of the separated portion of the i'nglish Church, who have prayed, 
and hoped, and loved, through all the poverty of the maimed rites 
which it has retained,—to them does the realization of all their long- 
ing desires appear truly ravishing Oh, then, what delight! 
what joy unspeakable! when one of the solemn piles is presented to 
them. in all its pristine life and glory. The stoups are filled to the. 
brim, the rood is raised on high, the screen glows with sacred imagery 
and rich device, the niches are filled, the altar is replaced, sustained by 
sculptured shafts, the relics of the saints repose beneath, the body of 
our Lord is enshrined in its sculptured stone, the lamps of the sanc- 
tuary burn bright, the saintly portraitures in the glass windows shine 
all gloriously, and the albs hang in the oaken aubries, and the cope 
chests are filled with orphreyed bandekins, and pix and pax and chris- 
matory are there, and thimble, and cross.”¢ _ 


It must have been for the benefit of this class, to him doubt- 
less a peculiarly hopeful one, that Dr Wiseman condescended 
to indite the following piece of inflated and sentimental rho- 


* Newman's “Lectures to Anglicans. 
- + Quoted by Mr Ruskin in “ Stones of Venice.”— Vol. i. pp. 370-374. 
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domantade, which must have originally, we suppose, formed part 
of a declamatory popular discourse, and been thence transferred 
to the pages of the Dublin Review. We give it at length, as a 
specimen of the worst style of a work which, in many parts, 
exhibits all the author’s well-known powers of controversial 
debate. You have but to realise the state of mind necessary 
for swallowing this style of argument, in order to have before you 
a calotype picture of the class of whom we are now speaking :— 


“ The wants and wretchednesses of the English Church have been too 
well exposed to us in modern times, for any danger to remain of her 
alluring us into her arms. We no longer hear men descant upon the 
noble simplicity of her worship, upon the severe spirituality of her 
devotions, upon her freedom from the slavery of outward observances, 
upon her purity from mere human institutions, that act on the senses 
and feelings, to the detriment of reason’s sterner claims. No: all these 
former boasts have become the theme of melancholy lamentation, as 
losses not easily to be compensated. She presents none of the array of 
the king’s daughter, none of the winning graces of the spouse of the 
Lamb; she dwells in a solitude of her own making ; her ways mourn, 
because none come to her festivals; she is a tributary, a captive. She 
has no retreats in which holy contemplatives pray in silence, no safe 
anchorages of religious solitude into which the care-tossed mind, the 
penitent heart, the timid conscience, can fly for shelter. She has no 
peaceful cloisters, where virgins, sacred to God, walk in sisterly com- 
munity, to sing His praises, like their mates in heaven, or to minister 
to His little ones and poor. She has no sevenfold hour of prayer, 
no midnight vigils, no daily awakening, at mystical intervals, of the 
joyful hymn and solemn psalm. The vaults of her deserted churches 
would startle at the unusual peal of a multitude’s voice. She retains 
no note of times and seasons; the days of penitential humiliation, and 
those of spiritual exultation, are equal in her blank calendar and ritual ; 
no soothing strains to each peculiar ; no variation of outward garb; no 
solemn office commemorative of each mystery of redemption, each in- 
stitution of love; no lively representation of the most glorious scenes. 
A dull and chill monotony is in her service, suited neither to the Eas- 
ter Alleluja, nor to the Lenten Miserere. Her churches, if modern, 
are without consecration; no holy chrism anoints their walls ; no mys- 
tic rites inscribe on their area the symbol of universal communion ; 
no ‘majestic procession introduces into them the remains of ancient 
saints. Upon her altars (if they may bear that name) no oil of glad- 
ness hath been poured, no symbolical frankincense burnt, no form of 
ancient prayer recited. No martyr’s bones repose beneath them, 
to break forth thence, one day, in glorious resurrection; but the 
shrines that once adorned them have been demolished, and their trea- 
sures (we mean not the gold that perisheth) burnt and scattered to 
the winds. The cross of Christ hath been plucked down, the holy 
images of Himself and His saints ignominiously destroyed—a mean and 
inglorious table hath usurped the place of all. The tabernacle hath 
been swept away, and with it all its tributary ornaments and perennial 
lamps, and, still more, the all-holy gift which it contained. The eye, 
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the sun, the soul of the temple is extinguished, and shall not the entire 
body be darksome?”—(Pp. 329-331.) 


Such are the chief groups into which the great army of mo- 
‘dern ecclesiasticism naturally divides itself. Others there are 
more or less distinctly marked by special characteristics, par- 
ticularly a vast loose multitude of mere political high-church- 
men, who, during the heyday of its success, patronised the 
movement, but during the late years of rebuke and disaster, 
have been more and more holding aloof. At the first look of 
the matter they could not but be disposed to hail a movement 
which promised to strengthen the foundations of the church, 
and to deal a new and crushing blow to the hated dissent. It 
was pleasant to them to hear, from what they deemed the 
holiest men of the church, that their position, as churchmen, 
was as safe for eternity as it was undoubtedly comfortable for 
time; and that there was as much sanctity as there was dignity 
in episcopal mitres and lawn-sleeves. But by and by things 
began to look more serious, and the camp waxed too hot for 
them. The vessel in which they had promised themselves a 
triumphant voyage, begins to pitch and heave ominously, some 
of their best officers are washed overboard, and there are cries 
of rocks ahead; and so they are fain to make their escape to 
terra firma as best they may, and return to their old, safe, 
easy-going, high-church ways. 


The remedy for all these evils might admit of large dis- 
course, but may be indicated in a very few sentences. The 
whole may be summed up in a single word—the BIBLE ;—the 
renovating, purifying, transforming energy of the living Word. 
We close where we began. The Bible, and the Bible alone, 
is the religion of Protestants. That which formed the crea- 
tive principle of the Church of England must also be its sus- 
taining principle. That which was at the beginning the source 
of its life, must in all after times be the spring of fresh renova- . 
tion and of increasing strength. This is the very palladium of 
Protestant England—the pith and marrowof whatever is sound, 
and strong, and holy in its constitution, alike in church and 
state. Here are the charmed locks wherein her great strength 
lies, the secret of that hidden might which has made her name 
great over the whole world ; let her be shorn of this, and she 
will be weak as other lands, and fall, as other noble realms have: 
done before her, a blind and helpless. captive, into the Philis- 
tine’s hands. To all the forms of ecclesiasticism alike—ascetic, 
idealistic, zesthetic, hierarchic—this is the true and alone effec- 
tual antagonist. The free spirit of a living Bible-Christianity 
must supplant, ‘and by supplanting expel, the slavish spirit of - 
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an ascetic and cloistral devotion; a cordial submission of mind 
and conscience to the testimony of God, and a firm grasp laid 
on its mighty, soul-filling realities, will put to flight the 
airy dreams of the speculative idealist; and the sober, serious, 
masculine tone, at once rational and fervent, which is generated 
within the heart of every Bible-reading and Bible-loving people, 
will prove the best corrective for all the follies of a feeble, sen- 
timental pietism. Thus biblicism will exorcise and drive out 
ecclesiasticism, in its every form, and all the world over. This 
is the grand panacea for all the ills of the body ecclesiastical 
at this present hour. In an age when the minds of men are 
uneasily oscillating between two extremes, equally perilous,— 
between the license of the individual reason or “ Christian con- 
sciousness,” on the one hand, and the blind submission to an au- 
thority on the other,—there is no salvation forus but in cleaving 
faster than ever to the eternal rock of the Word. Some, we 
know, are disposed to look hopefully in another direction for 
a remedy for the evils which now afflict the Church of Eng- 
land. They desiderate a thorough reformation of her whole 
constitution, such as would remove, at once and for ever, those 
seeds of. mischief which have grown up from age to age in so 
many harvests of bitterness. They would throw the Protes- 
tant Church of England once more into the crucible of organic 
change, and turn the spirit of this earnest and reforming age 
to the completion of that work which was begun, but arrested 
in its progress, three centuries ago. To these views we have 
nothing to gainsay. As the pia desideria of enlightened and 
patriotic Christian men, they have our most thorough concur- 
rence and sympathy ; and we would only express the hope, that 
when that work is done, it may be done well—done at once, 
with a firm, and with a cautious and reverent hand, so that it 
may neither have to be done again, nor so done as to produce 
a reaction more mischievous than the evils it was intended to 
remedy. But all this, we fear, is as yet in great measure 
matter of mere speculation, having but little to do with the 
practical business of the present hour. There are few, we 
should think, who know any thing of the circumstances of the 
Church of England, who entertain the hope of witnessing, at 
the present time, any such reform in her constitution as alone 
her true friends could desire to see. It is a thing, indeed, to 
be hoped for, prayed for, laboured after, but scarcely for imme- 
diate realization. We must look, therefore, meanwhile to other 
means; and it is surely matter of thankfulness that the mightiest 

instrument of all is also that which is most available. While 
* little can now be done on the ecclesiastical field, much, very 
much, can be done on the biblical. To remove the outward 
excrescences and corruptions that mar the beauty, and hinder 
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the healthful action of the .church, may be for the moment im- 
possible, but to feed the hidden springs of its life and sound- 
ness is not so. We may not reform the Liturgy, but we may 
exalt the Bible. This, thank God, is precisely the sphere in 
which all manner of practical ameliorations may be carried out, 
and the efforts of all right-hearted men may have free scope, 
without let or hindrance on any side, and without coming into 
collision with any of those great interests and prejudices which 
stand as insuperable barriers to all reforms of a more organic 
kind. In this good work every man, according to his measure 
and sphere, may beara hand. Let us indicate one or two of 
the ways in which this may be practically done :— 

1. Through the medium of the Elementary Schools. Never 
before was there such an opportunity as now for wielding this 
mighty instrument in behalf of the great principles of Bible and 
Protestant truth. In fact, till now, England never had a system 
of popular elementary education at all. That grand element of 
a nation’s culture, which had been so nobly provided for by 
our Scottish Reformers, had remained an entire blank in the 
ecclesiastical system of our richer neighbours. It is not so now. 
For some years past the whole country has been astir with 
educational improvement ; schools have been rising up in every 
village and rural neighbourhood ; every where the school-house 
promises rapidly to take its rightful place, along with the 
church and parsonage, around the village green. In every case, 
at least within the pale of the Established Church, these ju- 
venile seminaries are under the immediate inspection and 
superintendence of the ministers of religion. Now, this surely 
is the auspicious time for every friend of the Bible and the 
gospel putting forth all his strength in the blessed work of 
leavening the rising race with the life-giving principles of eternal 
truth. Now is an opportunity, never before enjoyed since the 
Bible was laid open in the vernacular tongue, of lodging the 
precious volume as a household book in the hearths and homes 
of England. Apart from the saving influence of the Word on 
the hearts of some, the very diffusion of a Biblical atmosphere 
throughout society thus effected, is a matter of immense im- 
portance, and will prove a powerful antidote to whatever is 
morbid and pernicious in the spirit of the age. This powerful 
engine doubtless will be, and is, largely abused. Puseyism 
here, as elsewhere, will eat as a canker into the vitals of the 
church ; still, even amid a large admixture of error, enough of 
sound scriptural truth will still be taught, to prove a vast im- 
provement over the state of utter ignorance that had pre- 
viously prevailed. And surely, if the advocates of error are 
alive and actiye, this is only another reason for the friends of 
truth to be up and’ doing, scattering the precious seed broad- 
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cast over this new and hopeful field. (2.) Through the Univer- 
sities. We here particularly refer to that great and crying 
want of the Church of England—that of a regular and efficient 
system of theological training for candidates for the holy 
ministry. That this should still be a desideratum in the richest 
church in Christendom, and in the foremost kingdom of the 
Protestant world, might seem almost incredible, did we not 
consider how overwhelming for ages past has been the power 
of the status quo in every thing which relates to ecclesiastical 
affairs in England. Yet the fact is so. While the Church of 
Rome, since the Reformation, has exerted itself within its own 
borders for the removal of the then scandalous want of cleri- 
eal education, things remain in the Reformed Church of Eng- 
land in a great measure as they were three centuries since. 
While students of law and medicine must pass through a cer- 
tain definite curriculum of professional training, the candidate 
for the holy ministry is left to gather the knowledge necessary 
to fulfil his momentous functions very much as he may, tested 
only by the precarious ordeal of an episcopal examination, im- 
mediately before entering on holy orders. The calamitous 
consequenees of this state of things, as seen in the events of 
the few past years, are melancholy, but surely not wonderful. 
It is to this cause, doubtless, that we are mainly to ascribe the 
phenomenon, unhappily so frequent of late among the English 
clergy, of men already engaged in the cure of souls, or even 
holding higher office in the church, yet entirely at sea on the 
most fundamental matters of the Christian faith, and so open 
to every wind of crude and wild speculation that is abroad in 
an age of transition and change. Surely this clamant grievance, 
now so generally admitted and deplored by the best friends of 
the Church of England, will not long be permitted to remain 
unredressed. Had this been done thirty years ago, can we 
doubt that some at least of those unhappy men who now swell 
the ranks of the Roman apostasy, or have sunk into the still 
darker abyss of Pantheistic infidelity, would either never 
have been numbered amongst the ministry of the Church of 
England, or would have been amongst her ministry still. (3.) 
Through the Pulpit. That the biblical element admits of great 
enhancement at once in fulness and in energy in this depart- 
ment, cannot be doubted. With all that is admirable and at- 
tractive in the spirit of English Church evangelism, we cannot 
help thinking that there is, generally speaking, a deficiency in 
that fulness and thoroughness of biblical instruction, and in 
that breadth of doctrinal exposition, which the exigencies of the 
times demand. There is often in English churches, and some- 
times in the case even of the holiest pastors, a loose, superfi- 
cial, perfunctory discharge of the great ordinance of preaching, 
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which could not exist with safety to the highest interests of 
religion in other sections of the church. In fact, the Church of 
England has always laid comparatively little stress on this or- 
dinance. The element of worship has in a great measure over- 
shadowed and thrown into the back ground the element of 
instruction. Men go to church mainly and primarily to pray, 
rather than to hear the Word of God. The cast of their best 
piety has all along been rather devotional, than strongly intel- 
lectual or doctrinal. So far, indeed, all this is well. We 
should never wish to see our English neighbours going to the 
other extreme, and coming, like many of us here in Scotland, 
to regard the whole business of the sanctuary as summed up 
in “ sitting under” such a ministry, and “ hearing sermon” in 
such a church. We are most willing to confess our own faults 
in this matter, and to admit that we too have fallen into an 
extreme equally indefensible, and in some respects equally per- 
nicious with the other. But surely both: errors may be 
avoided, and must be avoided, if the vitality and power of 
spiritual religion is to be increased among us. It is surely 
possible to have at once an impressive and enlarged service of 
praise and prayer, and a rich and powerful exhibition of 
truth, nor can either element long thrive in health and vi- 
_gour without the other. Doctrine without devotion will soon 
degenerate into a mere skeleton of lifeless orthodoxy; devotion 
without doctrine will wither into formalism, or sink into a 
feeble, drivelling sentimentalism. If worship constitute the 
holy fire upon the altar-hearth, then the preached Word is the 
sacred fuel that feeds that fire; and whether the flame itself 
be allowed to languish, or the needful aliment be withheld, or 
but scantily supplied, the result in either case is equally dis- 
astrous. We are aware that there has existed hitherto a 
practical obstacle to the assigning of that prominence to the 
ordinance of preaching in the English Church which its impor- 
tance demands. We allude to the great length of the devo- 
tional services, and particularly at morning prayer. We 
rejoice, however, to learn that there is no reform more practi- 
cable or likely than that which would remove this difficulty,— 
not indeed by ewrtailing the church services,—the bare men- 
tion of such a thing would awaken an-opposition altogether 
overwhelming,—but by dividing them, assigning one portion 
to an earlier service, and reserving only the more essential 
parts for the usual forenoon hour. This is in fact only re- 
storing the morning service to its original form and design, and 
has already, we understand, been partially carried out under 
episcopal authority, at least in one diocese of the church. 
Were this practical improvement becoming universal, we can- 
not help thinking, that the very clearing of the ground thus 
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effected, would, of itself, tend to give a new expansion to the 
office and work of preaching in the Church of England, which 
could not but be fraught with the best results in the solidity 
and energy of spiritual religion within her pale. 

We might have referred to other points, but the above may 
suffice as examples of the practical bearings of our present 
subject, and as serving to show, that we are enunciating no 
mere barren truism in holding forth the Bible as the one all- 
sufficient antidote to the poison of a pernicious ecclesiasticism. 
The practical ameliorations we have adverted to are surely not 
Utopian. They belong entirely to the region of administrative 
reform, and have nothing whatever to do with organic change. 
They come precisely within the scope of what has been called 
“ seminal,” in contradistinction from “radical” reform, and 
are in themselves such as we believe will commend themselves 
to the church’s best friends, as salutary and necessary; and 
yet, if fully carried out, and zealously wrought by sound- 
hearted churchmen, who can doubt that even such partial 
ameliorations as these would mightily contribute, with the 
blessing of God, to strengthen whatever is sound and true in 
the English church and nation, and to counteract whatever 
is noxious in the tendencies of the times ? * 

In fine, let all true friends of the Bible and the gospel be 
up and doing; let them be instant in season and out of sea- 
son, striving with all their might to deepen and broaden the 
foundations of an enlightened, spiritual, Biblical Christianity 
throughout the land. Let them labour to make England 
what Scotland once was in some degree,—a land of Bibles, and 
of solid Bible godliness. Let the spirit of the eternal, Word 
pervade her schools, reign supreme in her theological halls, 
fill with living and life-giving energy her pulpits. Let it be 
the preserving salt of all her institutions, the atmosphere of 
all her society, the leaven of all her literature, the light of all 
her cottage homes. Let the learned masters in Israel, too, 


* We need scarcely warn our readers against mistaking the above suggestions for a 
scheme of church reform. Were it so, we frankly admit that we should be layi 
oursélves open to the charge of having brought forward one of the most meagre an 
“ peddling ” measures of the kind ever yet promulgated. On the contrary, our object 
has been to indicate some of the ways in which, pending the question of reform, the 
presently pressing evils might be in part counteracted by measures of a purely admi- 
nistrative kind. Had our purpose been different, our remarks would, of course, have 
taken an entirely different direction, The immediately practicable is one thing, the 
speculatively desirable is another. For the same reason, we have refrained from any 
reference to the question of the application of ecclesiastical authority to the purging 
out of the evil leaven, as there seem to exist at present insuperable obstacles in the 
state of the law to the effective use of that authority to meet the present crisis,— 
obstacles which, in a great measure, tie up the hands of the most faithful bishop, as 
well as the most remiss, To meet this state of things, important legislative reforms 
seem absolutely y; and, pending these and all other prospective changes, the 
sound-hearted portion of the church must meanwhile look about them for means of 
counterworking an evil which they cannot for the moment remove. 
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contribute their share in the good work, by vindicating afresh, 
according to the exigencies of the times, the divine authority 
and infallibility of the Word, and throwing up new bulwarks 
around the citadel of the faith. Thus gradually shall an at- 
mosphere be diffused throughout the land in which Popery and 
Puseyism cannot breathe. The fires of apostolic and reforma- 
tion times shall be rekindled once more; and then, too, may we 
hope that the same mighty agent, which has been the source 
of new life, will, in course of t time, also manifest its purifying 
energy, by purging away the dross of holy things, and consum- 
ing the encumbering rubbish that has gathered round the 
foundations of the house of God. 
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In no country in Europe did the cause of the Reformation 
gather around it disciples more illustrious for rank and learn- 
ing, or, in the first instance, give greater promise of success, 
than in Spain. Even in the darker ages that had preceded 
the Reformation, there had always been men to keep the torch 
of truth dimly burning, and to testify with more or less of bold- 
ness against the surrounding degeneracy. And when the 
trumpet of the Reformation was sounded by Luther in Ger- 
many, there were prepared hearts in Spain quick to hear it, 
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and neither the iron bigotry of Ferdinand, nor the vigorous 
policy of Charles, nor the gloomy fanaticism of Philip, could shut 
out from their dominions the new power. Tracts by Erasmus, 
which had done the work of the pioneer in other countries, found 
their way into the Iberian Peninsula, and by their wit and learn- 
ing shook the fabric of Papal abuses; letters by Melancthon 
awakened inquiry, while they conciliated opposition ; tracts by 
Luther, and still more his great work on the Epistle to the 
Galatians, struck the deepest chords in men’s bosoms, and 
meeting their greatest wants, relieved them; translations of 
portions of the Scripture by Enzinas and Perez into the lan- 
guage of the people were circulated, and read in secret, and 
led multitudes to believe with joy; teachers and disciples of 
the Waldenses, crossing the Pyrenees, settled in those Spanish 
provinces which were nearest to France, and helped to spread 
the sacred flame; poor men of Lyons, while maintaining an ex- 
ternal adherence to the Papal Church, avowed principles so 
evangelical, and paid such deference to the Bible in which they 
found those principles, as effectually to do the work of the Re- 
formers; learned men and eloquent preachers, sent into coun- 
tries that had become infested with the heresy, that they might 
reclaim its disciples, returned more than half convinced of its 
truth; monasteries and convents, which were confided in as the 
impregnable strongholds of the Papacy, welcomed the new doc- 
trine through their gates and bars, and many a gloomy cell 
became a gate of heaven, and a centre of light to the surround- 
ing regions; and when at length the alarmed civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities had planted guards at every seaport and fron- 
tier town, to check the introduction of Bibles and other religious 
books, and to watch the movements of priests and teachers that 
were suspected of sympathy with Lutheranism, many a Bible still 
found its way into Spain skilfully concealed in casks of Bur- 
gundy; while Julian Hernandez, the shrewd and humble muleteer, 
contrived to elude the jealousy of the spies and familiars of the 
Inquisition, and to bear thousands of copies of the Word of Life 
across the Sierras into Andalusia, hidden beneath the guise of 
a less precious merchandise. 

To one who should look merely at these auspicious begin- 
nings, it may seem strange that the Reformation should have 
been suppressed so soon in Spain, especially when it is remem- 
bered that in Germany, and other countries now Protestant, 
the same cause, with a commencement in no degree more 
vigorous, advanced to an early and stable triumph. But we 
have only to glance at the historical cireumstances of those 
nations, in order to see that in all of them the Reformation 
enjoyed means of protection and facilities of progress un- 
known in the Peninsula. In Germany there were electors 
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and princes favourable to Luther, and free cities which had 
caught the new influence, and the well-defined rights of whose 
burghers it would have been perilous for either the Emperor 
or the Pope totouch. In England, the quarrel of Henry VIII. 
with the Pope was the means of keeping Papal influence at bay, 
and gave time for Tyndale’s Bibles and Latimer’s sermons to 
leaven the land with Protestantism. In Scotland, a weak 
monarchy in league with Rome had to cope with powerful 
barons and bold feudal chiefs who were almost supreme within 
their own territories, and some of the best and most potent of 
these taking the side of Protestantism, shielded Knox from 
the enmity of the court, so that, ere the great Reformer 
died, the majority of his countrymen had broken in sunder 
the Papal yoke. In France, Rome could only reach her 
victims through the local magistracy, who, in many in- 
stances, sympathising with the Huguenots, were slow to act 
against them; while the queenly influence of Margaret of Na- 
varre bridled the action of a’ sometimes hostile, sometimes 
vacillating court. And in the cantons of Switzerland, and in 
the Low Countries, the people enjoyed solid constitutional 
powers, which were oftener than otherwise turned to the side 
of the Reformers.* 

But in Spain none of these facilities and immunities were 
‘enjoyed. The Scriptures could only be circulated as contra- 
band goods, the friends of the gospel could only assemble in 
secret, and he who preached in favour of a more apostolic faith, 
or even hinted a fault in existing institutions, knew that he 
did so at the peril of the inquisitorial tribunal, the torture, and 
the flames. There was no “shadow from the heat” in that 
land afforded, either by popular rights or by a balance of 
powers. When the energy of the civil authorities appeared 
at times to flag and to yield to some of the better influences of a 
natural humanity, the more iron-hearted and remorseless spirit- 
ual powers of the Inquisition were ever ready to goad them on, 
and with their more ubiquitous and subtle means of detection, to 
feed the sword and the fire with new victims. Could the sus- 
picions of the inquisitorial fathers have been kept asleep for a 
little period longer, and the machinery of the confessional stayed, 
or had there even been a fragment of shelter for liberty of speech, 
of assembly, and profession, the new faith would have num- 
bered the mass of the people, as well as the flower and chivalry 
of the Spanish nobility, among its disciples, the double yoke 
of Popery and of despotism would havé been broken from the 
neck of a great nation, and Spain would have been seen stand- 
ing at this hour, with other nations that yielded their hearts 
to the reform, among the great lights of the world. 

; * * M‘Crie’s Hist., ch. vi. 
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The testimony of Roman Catholic historians bears us out, 
in the strongest form of this assertion. Gonzalo de Illescas, 
in his “ Historia Pontifical,” thus writes: “In past years 
Lutheran heretics, in greater or less numbers, were wont to 
be taken and burnt in Spain; but all those that were so 
punished were foreigners, viz., Germans, Flemings, or Eng- 
lishmen. At other times people, poor and of mean birth, used 
to be sent to the scaffold and to have San Benitos* in the 
churches ; but in these later years we have seen the prisons, 
the scaffold, and even the burning pile crowded with illus- 
trious people, and (what is even more to be deplored) persons, 
who, in the opinion of the world, were greatly superior to 
others in learning and in virtue. . . . I withhold their names, 
in order not to tarnish with their injured reputation the fair 
fame of their descendants, or even of some illustrious houses 
to whom this poison attaches. They were such and so many 
that it was believed, if two or three months more had been 
suffered to elapse before applying a remedy to this mischief, 
the conflagration would have spread itself all over Spain, and 
brought upon herthe most dire misfortunes she has ever seen.”*+ 

Another author, writing from Amsterdam, whither he had 
fled from the persecutions of the “tribunal of the faith,” expresses 
himself with more freedom: “In Spain many very learned, 
many very noble, and many of the most distinguished of the 
gentry have for this cause been led forth to the scaffold. 
There is not a city, and, if one may so speak, there is not a 
village, nor a hamlet, nor a noble house in Spain, that has not 
had, and still has, one or more that God of his infinite mercy 
has enlightened with the light of the gospel. It is a common 
proverb in Spain in the present day when speaking of a learned 
man to say, ‘ He is so learned that he is in danger of being a 
Lutheran.’ ”{ Francisco Nunez de Velasco, writing, with monk- 
ish mortification and triumph, informs us that, “In Spain, 
too, it (the venom of heresy) began to take root, some who 
had communicated with those infected kingdoms, bringing the 
pestilence with them. And if it had not been for the most 
vigilant care of the Fathers, the inquisitors, that, with suitable 
cauterisings with fire cut down the cancer, the body of the 
Spanish republic would have been infected, it having com- 
menced with some of the principal members.” || 

The cities of Valladolid and Seville were the principal 
strongholds of the new faith, and while the agents of the 

* A tunic and a rope, which were the badge of ignominy put upon those who were 
condemned by the Inquisition. 

+ Histor. Pontif., vol. ii, 
+ La Biblia, por Cypriano de Valera, The words quoted are found in an exhor- 


tation which precedes the Bible. 
|| Dialogos de Contencion entre la Miliciary la Ciencia. 
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Inquisition were scattered over the whole kingdom, in every 
possible disguise, it was determined that in these two cities 
the grand effort should be made to detect and extirpate the 
heretics. Suspected persons had their houses entered at mid- 
night, and their most secret cabinets searched for papers that 
might condemn them; the possession of a New Testament or 
of a Lutheran tract being regarded as a sufficient proof of 
guilt. The more timid and infirm of purpose were tempted 
with the promise of pardon if they would betray the names 
of secret Lutherans. Others, against whom some suspicious 
word or action was proved, were assured of a mitigation of 
punishment if they would confess every thing, and then their 
ingenuous confession, as soon as it was made, was turned against 
them. -Priests, who had learned in the confessional to “ smile, 
and smile, and be a villain,” wound themselves into the confi- 
dence of young maidens who were suspected of evangelical 
leanings, by professing a wish to save them, and having wrung 
from them the secret of their mental doubts and struggles, 
dragged them before their merciless judges, and compelled 
them to repeat the secret there. The most demonlike treach- 
ery was transmuted into a saintly grace when it was employed 
to discover a heretic. Not to condemn the sentiments, or re- 
pudiate the aims of the Reformers, was held as tantamount to 
‘approval, so that, as one bitterly complained, “it had become 
equally dangerous to be silent or to speak.” 

The autos-da-fe of the Inquisition began to be celebrated in 
the two heretical cities on a scale of magnitude and with a 
ghastly splendour unknown before the rise of the Reformation. 
On the days fixed for an auto, myriads assembled to witness the 
dying agoniesof Protestant confessors with the same enthusiasm 
with which men in modern Spain assemble to a bull-fight ; the 
day of the wicked tragedy was sometimes delayed, like tilts and 
tournaments in other countries, until it suited the convenience 
of the king and his courtiers to be present at an entertainment 
so royal; and when the day arrived, the heaped piles and kindled 
fires in the wide square—the gloomy processions of monks and 
priests—the grand inquisitor seated upon his throne and sur- 
rounded by his familiars—the formal handing over of the vic- 
tims to the civil power for destruction—presented an impious 
mockery of the final judgment. Charles, ere he retired to the 
cloisters of St Just, to combine a life of maceration and epi- 
curism, had sometimes tried to mitigate these horrors; but his 
son Philip was shaken by no such humane recoils.* Resembling 
‘ in disposition, though greatly exceeding in talent, our own 
James VII., the grim severity of the monk and the stolid ob- 
stinacy of the bigot, mingled with the dark and fiery passions 

* Stirling’s Cloister Life of Charles V., ch. iv. pp. 77-99. 
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of the Moor, would have made him gaze without emotion 
upon his own son chained to the stake. Indeed, the recent 
investigations of De Castro, which place beyond doubt the 
liberal sentiments and Protestant leanings of the Prince Don 
Carlos, awaken irrepressible suspicions that Philip had a guilty 
hand in his early death.* Thousands perished in a few years 
in those inquisitorial fires,—many of these fair maidens and 
grey-headed men, eloquent preachers and men of noble blood; 
thousands more perished by the yet more terrible death of suf- 
focation amid the ordure of prisons; “it was given to the 
Beast to make war with the saints and to overcome them,”+ 


. and the Reformation perished in Spain, not by the apostasy of 


its disciples, but by their extirpation and exile. t 

The most strenuous efforts were employed to prevent the 
revival or fresh intrusion of these hated influences. The 
libraries of Salamanca and of other universities were ran- 
sacked, and all books quickening to thought or favourable to 
Protestantism were removed from them and destroyed ; Bibles 
were cast into the same flames in which their possessors had 
been consumed ; public lectures were prohibited ; books of his- 
tory and general science were not allowed to be circulated ; 
the universities in which learning and intellect had sought a 
last asylum were regarded with an evil eye; the study of the 
Scriptures, eyen by priests and monks, was forbidden, and 
students: condemned to feed on the thorns and thistles of a 
mere casuistical theology ; Spain was fenced round and barri- 
caded against all Protestant influences, and converted into a 


* The Spanish Protestants, ch, xxii. pp. 325-339. 

+ Rev. xiii. 7. 

+ It will not astonish some of our readers, though it may perhaps surprise others, 
to find that Roman Catholic bishops, in our own country, look with complacency on 
these and kindred acts of atrocity, which many simple Protestants have been imagin- 
ing must excite the universal reprobation and horror of modern times. The’ fol- 
lowing are the words of the Romish Bishop of Bantry,in “ An Appeal for the Erec- 
tion of Catholic Churches in the Rural Districts of England,” published in 1852. He 
is endeavouring to show how greatly the true faith has been indebted for its prospe- 
rity and purity to the civil power. 

* This has been witnessed,” says he, “not only in the Papal states themselves, but 
in many other Catholic countries. How eminently (for instance) was the Church 
preserved from corruption, as well as the best interests of France — by that 
notable act of Charles 1X., when he almost annihilated heresy in his dominions, by 
the celebrated massacre of the Huguenots on the feast of St Bartholomew, and for 
which signal overthrow of the Church's enemies, a solemn mass and general thanks- 
giving were ordered by the Pope! 

“ Who can estimate all the benefits, spiritual and temporal, that resulted to the 
same country from the zealof Louis XIV., when he extirpated the Protestants by the 
revocation ef the edict of Nantes, passed by the impolitic monarch, Henry IV.! 

“ What special tokens, too, of the divine favour has Spain enjoyed by the same 
means! This has been triumphantly brought forward by Francisco de Pisa: * Our 
Lord God,’ says he, ‘ has been pleased to preserve these kingdoms in the purity of the 
faith like a terrestrial paradise, by means of the cherubim of the holy office (the in- 
quisition); which, with its sword of fire, has defended the entrance, through the merits 
and patronage of the serenest Virgin Mary, the Mother of God.’ ” P 

If this be not glorying in shame, we know not what it is. Were such a thing law- 
ful as devil-worship, the Bishop of Bantry might more appropriately send the praise 
in that direction, 
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great Papal preserve. It is certainly one of the most melan- 
choly spectacles which history presents, to see a great nation 
thus drawing down the curtain upon itself at mid-day when 
many of the nations around had begun the march of intellec- 
tual and social progress, and giving itself up to centuries of 
slumber. But one advantage at least may be gleaned from it 
by the world. It presents us with an experiment on a large 
scale of what Popery, unchecked by Protestant influences, can 
do for a people. We have seen Popery sowing the seeds of 
Spain’s future in the sixteenth century. She has had ample 
time and opportunity to watch their growth and bring their 
fruits to perfection. Let us now see, then, what fruits those 
seeds are bearing in the nineteenth century. 

The last few years have brought within our reach a variety 
of valuable books, well fitted to assist us in such a survey. 
Even the letters of Blanco White, usually known as “‘ Doblado’s 
Letters,” have not lost their value. Mr Ford’s various books on 
Spain rise far above the gossiping and exaggerating character 
of tourists’ guides, and reflect with vivid accuracy many of the 
phases of modern society in Spain. The work of the Rev. 
William Rule, a distinguished Wesleyan missionary, though 
principally devoted to an account of religion in the British 
_ garrison at Gibraltar, describes several adventurous excursions 
into the peninsula, and is marked by ability, information, and 
truthfulness. Two works by an eminent Spanish author, Senor 
Don Adolfo de Castro, make large additions to our knowledge, 
both of the Spain that was, and of the Spain that is. The 
former is a “History of Spanish Protestants,” written very much 
on the plan of a series of biographical sketches. It bears 
gratifying testimony to the ability and learning of our own 
M‘Crie, and considerably diminishes our confidence in Llorente, 
the historian of the Spanish Inquisition, while it-adds a num- 
ber of new names to the long and shining roll of Spanish Pro- 
testant confessors ; raises the dark veil, for the first time, 
from the history of the youthful Don Carlos; and presents a 
narrative full of romantic interest, and illustrative of the ubi- 
quitous espionage and power of the Inquisition, in the account 
which it gives of the seizure and imprisonment, because of his 
Lutheran sympathies, of the Archbishop of Toledo. His later 
work, “ The History of Religious Intolerance in Spain,” con- 
nectsthe decline of that country with its ecclesiastical condition, 
and is a bold work for a living Spaniard. Another book, “ The — 
Practical Working of the Church in Spain,” is the production 
of an English clergyman, the Rev. Frederick Meyrick, who was 
compelled by the state of his health to spend a succession of 
winters in the south of Spain; and though written in a somewhat 
desultory style, abounds in valuable details. There is a candid 
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confession that he and an accomplished female relative, who 
was his companion at Malaga and Seville, had gone out from 
England, one with a high respect, the other with a high admi- 
ration, for many of the practices and institutions of Romanism. 
But, as happened with Luther, on his memorable visit to Rome, 
the mists which imagination had thrown over the system dis- 
appeared on a nearer inspection, and revealed something very 
hollow and revolting in its stead; and Mr Meyrick returned 
to England a wiser and more contented man, effectually cured 
of his Romish sympathies and Romeward tendencies. These 
various writers shall be our authorities and witnesses. 

It is impossible to look at the position of Spain, among the 
nations of Europe, without remarking how singularly it has 
been favoured with many of those geographical and physical 
advantages which, faithfully improved, secure great national 
prosperity. With an extent of territory nearly equal to that 
of France, and nearly double that of England; with a noble 
mountain-barrier to guard it against its most formidable 
neighbour; with a population by nature hardy and brave; 
with a line of coast abounding in bays and harbours, and 
standing between the two great seas that bear on their bosom 
the commerce of the eastern and western worlds, it possesses 
all the conditions necessary for military strength and com- 
mercial greatness. Rich in mineral wealth, abounding in navi- 
gable rivers, with a soil in many parts fertile to a proverb, and 
a climate that brings to maturity the most valuable produc- 
tions of the temperate and the rarest fruits and flowers of the 
tropical zones, it seemed to require only the most moderate 
amount of industry and enterprise, in order to make a country, 
on which Heaven has lavished its gifts with so bounteous a 
hand, prosperous in all the elements of material greatness.* 

And, now, what are the facts? The population of Spain does 
not exceed twelve millions, and every year it is becoming less 
numerous and more wretched. Noble rivers, like the Tagus, 
which, with a common measure of enterprise, might be made 
navigable for a hundred miles, are allowed to be choked up 
with-mud, and in some places to wander from their channel, 
so as to present the ludicrous picture of bridges spanning an 
old and dry water-course, while the river is flowing unbridged 
some miles distant. Instruments of culture are in use, which dif- 
fer little in shape from those in the days of the Georgics ; modes 
of conveyance, which Hannibal and Scipio may have witnessed 
when they passed over the same scenes; modes of thrashing, 
the same as in some of the least cultivated oriental nations; 
roads, connecting large towns, are scarcely passable except 
for the muleteer ; the few manufactories that exist are princi- 

* Ford’s Gatherings, ch. ii, 
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pally conducted on British capital, and even the mechanical 
part of them by British hands; and amid all the industrial 
and material progress that is visible in countries around, Spain 
is stationary, if not retrograde. While Protestant Holland, 
which won her territory from the reluctant ocean, filled a large 
space in the London Exhibition with her manufactures, Spain 
could only send her crown jewels, themselves the relics of a 
glory that had departed. 

These evils, it may be said, are the effects of bad govern- 
ment, and of the injurious proximity of France to Spain. 
But what is it that has given bad government to Spain, and 
made it necessary that she should cower to the influence be- 
yond the Pyrenees? That power which, by withdrawing so 
large a portion of the population from the productive to the 
consuming classes, in her swarms of priests and friars, has 
cursed the land with poverty and laziness; which has discou- 
raged all innovations in the arts, from the dread of their intro- 
ducing innovations in the church; which condemns the people 
to ignorance, or, at least, to that kind and measure of stereo- 
typed knowledge which Rome finds it safe to give; which will 
not allow even a steam-boat to sail without having mass said 
for its safety ; which interdicts railways because they savour 
of science and progress, and would bring the stagnant soul of 
' Spain into perilous and polluting contact with the living intel- 
lects of other lands; which declares it more important, as a 
qualification for a physician, that he should believe in the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin, than prove his knowledge 
of the materia medica ; which still seeks to bind the universi- 
ties, like Galileo of old, to the faith that the earth does not 
move ; which persuaded the poor bigot, Philip III., to prohibit 
any new system of medicine, and to require the use of Galen 
and Avicenna as text-books; and, so lately as 1830, induced 
that craven-spirit, Ferdinand VII., to shut up the schools of 
medicine, and even to turn them into bull-rings, by assuring 
him that lectures on medicine produced “ materialists, heretics, 
chartists, citizen-kings, barricadoers, and revolutionists.” 

Among the various tests of the moral condition of a people, 
men of reflection would especially mention two, as infallible 
in themselves and easy of application—the value attached to 
human life, and the general and unsuspected virtue of woman. 
Judging by either of these tests, there is scarcely a city in 
Roman Catholic Spain that would stand far above a pagan - 
city of Hindostan. Mr Meyrick informs us that in the one 
town of Malaga, whose population, we believe, does not far 
exceed 80,000, the newspaper reported, as the summary of 
committals for the month, eight for assassinations and fifteen 
for wounding without causing death; and this was far below 
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the facts of the case. In England a single act of murder is 
blazoned throughout the kingdom, and all the resources of 
second editions and broad sheets are brought into play, in 
order to keep alive public horror, and to satiate public curio- 
sity; but in Spain such an event is concealed, where this is 
possible, and slurred over where it cannot be concealed, and 
searcely excites the same degree of moral recoil as would an 
act of common burglary in England. 

A greatly darker phase of this subject presents itself, when 
we examine into the condition of the Casas de Expésitos, or 
houses of exposed children, in Spain. The children brought 
to these receptacles are in general the fruits of crime, and 
therefore their statistics throughout the kingdom, in addition 
to the disclosures which they make of something approaching 
to a systematic infanticide, afford us a measure by which to 
estimate the general licentiousness. Let us trace the history of 
the first day of one of these abandoned children:—multitudes of 
them never see a second. A child of crime is born. Perhaps 
the birth takes place by day : in this case it is wrapped up in a 
bundle, and laid aside until nightfall, when it is rudely borne 
away by some unnatural wretch who cares not whether it lives 
or dies. At length the door of the Expdésito is reached, but 
even then the infant is not gently transferred from the warm 
embrace of one kind woman to that of another, but tossed 
into the cradle of stone prepared for the reception of aban- 
doned infancy. A small bell is rung just once by the muffled 
bearer of the child, who, apprehending charges for mainten- 
ance, dares not wait to see it safely through. Perhaps the 
drowsy portress is awakened by the tinkling of the bell, in 
which case the babe is taken in ; but if the signal is not heard, 
the child lies without until the morning, and is probably found 
dead at the opening of the gates. Even when the child is taken 
alive out of the stony cradle, the first care within the hospital 
is to baptize and not to tend. And should it pass alive through 
this second process, it is committed to one in whom a mother’s 
sympathies are extinct—to a woman of the lowest class, who, 
impatient under the excessive burden of three or four sucklings, 
frets at the obnoxious charge. No one can believe that under 
such a barbarous process many children can survive, or doubt 
that the seeds of death ‘are often sown on that first night, even 
when life struggles through a few weeks or months of pining 
and cheerless existence. The governor of the House of Ex- 
pésitos in Madrid admitted that from nine hundred to one 
thousand children had been deposited there during the pre- 
ceding year, of which number only fifty-six were surviving 
when he wrote, and even of these fifty-six, many, he expected, 
would yet drop off. 
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To what polluted fountainhead is a licentiousness so general 
and a neglect so criminal and heartless to be traced? “It ap- 
pears,” says Mr Rule, “to stand in intimate connection with—1. 
The celibacy of the clergy ; 2. The abominations of the confes- 
sional; and, 3. The unscriptural rules and covetous practices of 
the Church of Rome with regard to marriage. Should any 
Christian philanthropist devote but a few months to minute 
investigation in Spain, he will open up to publie view a depth 
of iniquity not less horrible, a few externals excepted, than are 
the enormities of heathen India, the cry of which has awak- 
ened the compassion of British Christians, As Middleton, in 
his“ Letters from Rome,” exhibited the paganism of Popery im- 
pressed on its religious ceremonial and customs, the author 
might most successfully point out the transfusionof heathenism 
into the whole mass of society, unchanged as it is from its ori- 
ginal state, under a religion unaccompanied with the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, and differing only from Antichristian so- 
ciety by asubstitution of other names given to the same things. 
The Spartans are said to have thrown their weakly children 
into pits ; and the illegitimate offspring of priests and other 
libertines are thrown into troughs in the walls. Where is the 
difference? In this latter case a national provision is made 
for encouraging a national crime, so that hypocrisy is con- 
' joined with barbarism. The result of such inquiry would be 
useful to England, as exhibiting the demoralising and depopu- 
lating influence of Popery wherever it exists ; and to Spain, as 
demonstrating to the legislature, towhom indeed it is no secret, 
that the mock celibacy imposed on two hundred thousand citi- 
zens is in every point of view contrary to the law of God and of 
nature, and subversive of the morals and wealth of the state; 
and that the time is fully come for declaring such an obliga- 
tion to be no longer tolerated.* Who can wonder that, with 
so much of this licentiousness traceable to the door of Rome, 
the clergy should every where be thoroughly despised, and 
proverbs bandied about that satirise their shameless vices ! 
Are you going to be a priest ? said a gentleman to Mr Meyrick 
one day, in a tone which expressed, Can you, an honourable 
man, so degrade yourself !—not in the scoffing spirit of one who 
despises the follower of a crucified Lord, but rather with the 
bitter feeling of a naturally generous breast into which the 
iron has entered. 

Middleton, in those clever “ Letters from Rome,” whose in- 
fluence has been injured by their unfortunate sceptical leanings, 
might, in one instance at least, have carried his analogies much 
farther than he has done, in tracing the resemblances between 
Papal and Pagan worship. We refer to the deification of Mary, 

* Rule, pp. 240, 241. 
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and to the identity of this with the heathen worship of the 
‘Queen of Heaven,” to such an extent that, in some instances, 
the same images are used. In this particular element, indeed, 
Popery, since the Reformation, has, according to a retributive 
principle in the divine government, become more degenerate 
than the Popery before the days of Luther, and Spain stands 
pre-eminent, even among Papal nations, in this crime of giving 
to the creature the honour which alone is due to the Creator. 
What would a man, who. had derived his religious notions from 
the Scriptures, think, on entering a Spanish cathedral, and 
hearing a preacher conclude his sermon with this doxology, 
which was echoed by the loud “ Amen” of the worshippers,— 
“Glory be to the Father, glory be to the Son, glory be to the 
Holy Ghest, glory be to the most sacred Virgin, throughout all 
ages, for ever and ever, Amen?” What would he think when 
he found this impiety taking another form,—whole days devoted 
to the meditation of the Virgin's merits and sufferings—the 
people directed to her in all their sorrows and wants—some of 
the most touching representations of the love of God in the pa- 
rables.transferred to her, as when she is described as the divine 
shepherdess who goes into the wilderness after the wandering 
sheep and brings it back upon her shoulders? What would 
be his feelings on hearing her appealed to as the sovereign of 
the natural world in such a prayer as this: “ Command the 
clouds that they give rain, lest the harvest perish, and thy 
people come to misery, and the children ask for bread, and 
there be none to give them?” Or, what would be his immov- 
able conclusion, in the face of all the evasions that have been 
attempted from the days of a Bossuet to those of a Wiseman, 
were he to remark that when a preacher mentioned the name of 
Jesus there was no popular response, but so soon as the name of 
Mary was uttered every head was bowed, and a murmur ran 
through the whole assembly “ Ave Maria?” or were he to be pre- 
sent at the execution of a criminal, and observe that while the 
exclamation, “ Viva el nombredeJesus,” awakened no echo inthe 
multitude, no sooner did the “ Viva la Virgen Santissima” pass 
from the dying robber’s lips, than the response burst forth in 
a universal acclamation, “ Viva la Santissima!” Would he not 
subscribe to the well-weighed judgment of Mr Hallam in his 
Constitutional History, that “ those who have visited (Roman) 
Catholic temples, and attended to the current language of de- 
votion, must have perceived what the writings or decrees of 
councils will never enable them to discover, that the saints, 
but more especially the Virgin, are almost exclusively the 
popular deities of that religion?”* The common people of Tin- 
nevelly have made this distinction for themselves, for while 
* Const, Hist., ch. ii, 
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they call the converts of the Protestant missionaries Christians, 
those of the Romish missionaries are significantly termed by 
them “Mother-worshippers.” : 

In truth, the tendency and effect of such representations of 
the Virgin as are common in countries like Spain, is not only 
to rob the Saviour of his divine honours, but of his. human 
sympathies, to strip him of his gracious character as Mediator, 
and to leave him only the stern unapproachable character of a 
Judge. The picture by Rubens on the high altar in the church 
of the Recolléts at Ghent, in which Christ is represented with 
Jupiter’s thunder and lightning in his hand, denouncing ven- 
geance on a wicked world, and the Virgin as holding back his 
hand and showing her bosom as if eager to disarm her son, by 
her maternal influence, of his vengeance, presents us with no 
inaccurate representation of the relative position in which the 
Saviour and the Virgin stand in the popular theology of Rome. 
And yet what a perversion of devotion and eonfidence! As 
if all sympathy were not coldness, and all human love in- 
difference, compared with the sympathy of that Brother of 
our humanity, 

“Tn the rude manger laid to rest, 
From off the virgin breast *— 
the profound love of that eternal Word, who, coming. forth 
‘from the bosom of his Father, took upon him the form of a 
servant, and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross! * : 

But amid all this outward show, it would be difficult to say 
how much or how little there is of sincere attachment or of 
earnest though misguided religious sentiment. That Popery 
has her blind votaries in Spain, who, like our own Father Ig- 
natius, are willing to believe any thing and every thing, we 
cannot doubt; that there are even sad and spiritual minds 


* The following stanzas which Mr Rule found inscribed, in Spanish, on the walls of 
a vacated convent, are a specimen of the manner in which the names and attri 
butes of the divine Saviour are idolatrously and impiously ascriked to Mary :— 


“ Should urgent passion thee distress ; 
Should fierce temptation thee oppress ; 
Should any sickness give thee pain— 
Suppliant at Mary’s gates complain. 
There all thy ill with faith lay down, 
Pleading her name; for that makes known, 
Her sovereign aid and pitying grace, 

Sure refuge for the human race. 


“ Tf God propitious thou would’st find, 
Mary’s protection now entreat; 

She, as a star in midnight, kind, 

From ruin warns our erring feet; 

’Tis she who breaks the power of sin, 
And grace from heaven to us doth send ; 
Through her mankind do enter in 

To God, their brother, and their friend.” 
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that, like seeds growing among stones, are secretly living upon 
those fragments of truth which are to be found intermingled 
with masses of error, we are anxious to believe; but facts 
abound to prove that much of what wears the semblance of 
Romish devotion is nothing more than a forced conformity in 
which there is far more of cursing than of praying. Even 
those religious processions and ceremonials in which thousands 
bear a part, and which bring forth the whole population of a 
city to witness them, are mere attempts to make the arts of 
the drama quicken the languor that oppresses the soul of 
Spain, and to shed a deceitful splendour over decay. Walk 
among the crowds on the Alameda on the following day, and 
you will find that the whole spectacle has excited the same 
class of feelings as the last successful play at the theatre, or 
the last combat of the favourite matador in the bull-ring. To 
judge aright of the real hold which Romanism retains on the 
convictions and the hearts of Spaniards, we must look beneath 
these appearances to the two pregnant facts, that the confes- 
sional is almost deserted by the male population of Spanish 
cities, and that the churches, except on high festivals, when 
there are other attractions than religious ones, are almost 
without worshippers. Mr Rule states the population of Seville 
at 50,000, and the absentees from church at 35,000, making 
the proportion of absentees to be seven-tenths; and what is 
affirmed of Seville he assures us may be presumed of all the 
chief towns of Spain. In truth, beneath a thin crust of pro- 
fession there smoulders a wide-spread infidelity. Popery has 
accomplished in Spain what she has done in Italy and other 
countries in which her power is supreme,—retaining around her 
some blind votaries, she has driven the more thinking and edu- 
cated classes into unbelief. For the sake of convenience these 
men cast to her the reluctant tribute of a few ceremonies, and 
curse her in their hearts. Lying miracles and dogmas contra- 
dicted even by the outward senses, first tempted them to scep- 
ticism, and the immoral lives of the priesthood have often 
turned the scepticism into hate and scorn. Truth has been © 
renounced in the same mass with error,—there is credulity and 
unbelief in Spain, but where is Faith? Mr Meyrick mentions 
the surprise with which he often found himself in Spanish 
houses the greatest believer in the company, and the recoil 
with which he shrank from men whom he had seen crossing 
themselves and kneeling with apparent devotion in church, and 
immediately that they were outside mocking at the whole, with 
a bitter Mephistopheles-like look, as a foolish ceremony. Who 
can tell but this child of Popery may yet arise to strangle and 
devour her own mother, and to baptize Spain, as she has al- 
ready baptized other lands, with a baptism of fire and blood ! 
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Our hopes in reference to the future of Spain would be far 
brighter than we have now the courage to indulge, were there 
any toleration of diversity of worship among the people, or of 
the introduction of evangelic light from other lands. But the 
very spirit of the Inquisition breathes in her existing laws, a 
spirit made more intense and fanatical by a concordat not many 
years old. Even the law in reference to the worship of the 
Protestant subjects of other kingdoms resident in Spain for 
purposes of commerce or health, is a disgrace to Europe, 
and, in an especial degree, a stigma upon England. In Mad- 
rid, at this moment, a few Protestant Englishmen may assem- 
ble for worship in the private apartment of one of their number, 
but no sign of their assembling is allowed, no advertisement of 
the fact. is permitted,—the service is on no account to be per- 
formed in the Spanish tongue, and the presence of one Spaniard 
at the meeting would subject the whole company, as well as 
the poor Spaniard, to the severest penalties. ‘‘ Spanish law on 
such matters,” says Mr Meyrick, “ is so stringent, that if I were 
to read the service in our hotel, and any of the other guests 
came into the room to join in it, we would, we are told, be 
liable to severe punishment. In order to know what that pun- 
ishment would be, I made application, through the kindness of 
a friend, toa late Canon of Cordova, and received the following 
-reply: According to the existing law of Spain, any Spaniard 
departing from the Romish doctrine is liable to capital punish- 
ment; but I think no government of that country could now 
attempt to enforce such a law. The foreigners, being Protes- 
tants, are allowed to meet together for religious purposes at the 
office or house of their respective consuls. As for the case you 
mention, both the reader and his hearers would be either fined 
or imprisoned, or dismissed from Spain, and perhaps subjected 
to endure these three penalties. Of course any Spaniard found 
among the congregation would be prosecuted and troubled with 
greater severity.”"* 

The fanaticism of Papal intolerance pursues the Christian 
Protestant in Spain even to the grave. It is not many years 
since an English Protestant dying in Spain, was required to 
be buried at midnight in the sand, beyond low-water mark, 
and even fishermen, afraid lest the bodies of the infidel-heretics 
should poison the waters, have fished it up again, and cast them 
to the fowls of the air, though, as was satirically remarked 
at the time, those same fishermen found no heresy or poison 
in English gold. At Malaga, the spirited British Consul, 
Mr Marks, obtained by long perseverance, and a display of 
becoming British courage, some concessions, so that at that 
town, frequented by many English invalids, an enclosed burial 

, * Pract. Working of Church in Spain, p. 5. 
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ground was procured, and the English funeral-service per- 
mitted to be read. But this privilege never extended far be- 
yond Malaga, as the experience of an amiable Englishman at 
Madrid, a few years since, made painfully evident. The wife 
of Dr James Thomson, agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, happened to die in the Spanish capital. All liberty of 
interment was refused him in any burying-ground. He found 
the most harassing difficulty in obtaining any place in which to 
bury his dead. At length a small spot in a field was procured 
at an exorbitant ransom, and the precious dust privately com- 
mitted to it. Before leaving Madrid, the bereaved husband 
had the grave inclosed with an iron railing to defend it from 
dishonour, but he had not been absent from Madrid many 
months until the dreaded insult happened, the iron fence was 
broken, and the burying-place of his wife converted into a stall 
for mules. 

The latest correspondence between the Spanish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and Lord Howden, our Ambassador at Madrid, 
concedes permission for the construction of a burial-ground 
for British Protestants who may die at Madrid; but this is 
coupled with restraints which change the whole into a “ mockery 
and a snare.” 

“No church, chapr., or any other sign of a temple, or of public or 


private worship, will be allowed to be built in the aforesaid ceme- 
tery. 


** All acts that can give any indication of the performance of any 
divine service whatsoever are prohibited. 


“In the conveyance of the dead bodies to the burial-ground, any 
sort of pomp or publicity shall be avoided.” * 


That is, Protestant Englishmen shall be buried in Spain as 
dogs; they shall be smuggled to their graves in the manner 
in which our forefathers were accustomed to bury suicides ; the 
performance of the rites of sepulture, which the best feelings - 
of our nature prompt us to confer even on the poorest, shall 
be counted as an offence punishable by law. 

**We must bury them sadly at dead of night, 
The sod with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s dusky light, 
And the lantern dimly burning.” 

This is the way in which Spain pays back to Britain the 
heroism of Salamanca and Corunna, of Torres Vedras and 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,—the lives of 30,000 Britons, who died to save 
Spain from becoming a tributary province of France! Lord 
Howden has replied with becoming dignity that he will not 

‘submit to these degrading conditions, and has intimated that 


* “Christian Times” for Sept. 2, 1852. Correspondence between Lord Howden 
and Lord Clarendon. 
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should death invade the British legation, or should any British 
resident in Madrid die, while this question pends, he will be 
no party to privacy or contempt in the interment. His con- 
duct is the nearest approach we have yet seen among British 
negotiators with Spain to that of Cromwell, who, in 1650, when 
Ascham, his envoy, was assassinated, and his body, without 
funeral rites, thrust into a hole, commanded a treaty to be 
prepared for the proper burial of British subjects, to which 
the terrified Spaniard, who, by this time, had seen the war- 
ships of Admiral Blake hovering on his coasts, most willingly 
assented. The British nation, Lord Howden may be assured, 
will support him in this; more especially when they know 
that they are only insisting on the fulfilment of a solemn 
treaty, of which all these insults are an ungrateful evasion, 
and which was won from Ferdinand in the time of his neces- 
sities. 

With all these depressing appearances, we. cannot refrain 
from indulging some hope for Spain. The existence among 
her people of men like De Castro, proves that there are 
minds there in sympathy with truth and human progress, and 
writhing with the spirit of freemen, under bonds which they 
have not strength as yet to break in sunder. Meanwhile, 
Spain must be cited as one of the most saddening and instruc- 
tive examples in the history of nations of what Popery does 
for a country when left to work out its unchecked results. 
Unlike those lands to which the Bible gave religion, liberty, 
morality, intelligence, prosperity, greatness, Spain can only 
live on the glory of the past. She must look back, through 
centuries, to the times when a Murillo spread his visions on the 
canvas, and a Velasquez made his portraits breathe; when 
Cervantes made the world merry with his humour; when the 
Escurial rose from the earth like a dream in stone; when a 
Charles swayed the destinies of one continent, and a Columbus 
left her shores to become the discoverer of another. But now 
her exchequer is empty, her “ bonds” a byword, her fields 
uncultivated, her physical resources undeveloped, her univer- 
sities echoing the melancholy footfall of a few students, 
condemned to feed. upon the mere husks of knowledge,— 
her population, diminishing in numbers, the bond-slaves of 
the priesthood, without civil freedom, without rights, and in 
the contrast of their brilliant plans with their actual achieve- 
ments, fulfilling their own proverb that “the street of By- 
and-by leads to the house of Never.” .The crimes and cruel- 
ties of Spain, in her American conquests, have their share in 
explaining her present degradation and weakness; but were 
the prophet’s vision, on the destruction of Babylon, once more 
to be verified, how.many martyrs, and confessors, and exiles 
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would arise to take up the reproach of Spain, as well. as those 
Peruvian Incas into whose lips Cowper has put the strains of 
awe-struck lamentation !— 


“ Oh, could their ancient Incas rise again, 
How would they tuke up Israel’s taunting strain? 
Art thou, too, fallen, Iberia? Do we see 
The robber and the murderer weak as we ? 
Thou that has wasted earth, and dared despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies, 
Thy pomp is in the grave, thy glory laid 
Low in the pits thine avarice has made, 
We come with joy, from our eternal rest, 
To see the oppressor in his turn opprest. 
Art thou the god, the thunder of whose hand, 
Rolled over all our desolated land; 
Shook principalities and kingdoms down, 
And made the mountains tremble at his frown ? 
The sword shall light upon thy boasted powers, 
And waste them as thy sword has wasted ours. 
*Tis thus Omnipotence his law fulfils, 
And Vengeance executes what Justice wills.” 





Art. VI.—The Gymnasium in Prussia. 


THE various forms assumed by associations for the promotion 
of science were divided by Schleiermacher into three classes : 
Schools, Universities, Academies. These names, as well as the 
division itself, have in view that perfect development of these 
forms which is only to be found in Germany, where the school 
may be said to be the place where ,the soil is broken by the 
plough and harrow, the university that where the seed is sown, 
and the academy that where the mature fruit is to appear. 
The latter, then, is an association of the learned as such, a 
body of producers of science; the university prepares the con- ~ 
sumers of science either to produce science in their turn, or to 
apply it to the purposes of society; whilst the designs of the 
school are merely to drill, train, exercise, and develop the 
powers of the mind, as the gymnasia of the ancients were to 
strengthen and exercise the body and advance its muscular 
development. Hence the name gymnasium, which is applied 
in Germany to those schools whose main object it is to prepare 
the mental faculties for the reception of truth as imparted and 
acquired in the university, or, perhaps more correctly (as de- 
fined by law), “ those schools which afford a preparation, both 
as to form and matter, of a thorough, liberal, and especially 
‘classical education, which is necessary for the independent 
study of any of the sciences.” 


The principle, then, recognised by these gymnasia, and em- 
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bodied in their very name, is not to furnish the mind with facts 
and truths; the amount of knowledge imparted is not, and is 
not to be, the measure of their activity; but it is the amount 
of mental action which such knowledge calls forth—the deve- 
lopment of the mind is the object. Of course, time must be 
given for prosecuting a systematic course of training, for a 
course of intellectual discipline intended to bring out in orderly 
and healthful succession the several faculties of the mind, and 
to teach the possessor of them their right and appropriate use. 
The experience of ages has taught that the chief means for 
the accomplishment of this end are the ancient languages, 
which, being languages of flexion, exhibit by living organic 
concrescences the different relations of words (and thoughts) 
for which modern languages use separate small particles and 
monosyllables, or adhere rigidly to a certain and fixed order 
of sequence in the arrangement of their words, so that the 
terms living and dead, as applied to languages, ought rather 
to change places. This flexibility of materials enabling them 
to form their long, perhaps complex, yet symmetrical and son- 
orous periods, adapts them admirably for the purpose of shar- 
pening the faculties by evoking those exertions required to ap- 
prehend all the bearings of their expressive diction. It would 
be a strange delusion, therefore, to suppose that those who 
make Latin and Greek the basis of a liberal education, do it 
because they think the Roman urbanitas, or the Athenian 
xaronayabia, its beaw ideal. Far from it; they choose these 
because they find in ancient literature the best means to aid 
the first development and to advance the further discipline of 
the youthful mind. The-contemplation of the perfect classic 
form has, moreover, a moulding influence on the human intel- 
lect ; the plastic appearances of individual life, as antiquity 
places them before our eyes, their vivid truthfulness, their gran- 
deur, their sublimity, joined to their placid simplicity, cannot 
but tend to raise the soul to the love of the good and the great. 
Antiquity is ever the school of humanity. 

As to their history, the gymnasia are an immediate offspring 
of the Reformation. The introduction of Protestantism in the 
sixteenth century was followed every where by the establish- 
ment of schools, for it was a saying of Luther, that “if the 
devil was to receive any sensible injury, it could only be by 
means of the rising generation, who should grow up in the 
knowledge of God, and spread and teach the Word of God.” 
In fact, the reformed faith and education became inseparable 
in the eyes of the people; and when the Jesuits, recognising 
this principle, and endeavouring to obtain the control of the 
education of youth’ for themselves, began to establish their 
schools, they were really suspected of a leaning towards the 
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Reformation. The gymnasia, therefore, as well as.the great 
educational establishments of England, and the great majorit 

of such institutions in America, owe their origin to the ef- 
forts of the church and her members. In Germany, religious 
instruction was then the chief characteristic of these schools. 
The Bible and the Catechism, generally in Latin, were the 
most important text-books; singing was cultivated to an emi- 
nent degree ; public worship was attended by schools in bodies. 
Religious elements were introduced into the common branches 
of instruction, even such as arithmetic, where, for instance, 
sums consisted in calculating the pecuniary value of some of 
Christ’s miracles, as the feeding of the five thousand, the 
changing of the water into wine, &c. Latin was the only lan- 
guage used, and, in fact, permitted, even during the hours of 
relaxation. Our “ exhibitions” and ‘“ commencements,” con- 
sisting in speeches, dialogues, &c., probably derive their origin 
from this period, when dialogues and more complete comedies 
were performed by the pupils in the church. The subjects were 
almost always taken from the Scripture narratives. Adam and 
Eve, the resurrection of Christ, the history of Esther, the con- 
version of Paul, were the usual themes which were arranged 
for performance by the teachers. In the church at Basle, the 
inexpressibles of Paul once caught fire from the light shining 
from heaven (a rocket); at another occasion, Haman slipped 
whilst-on the ladder, and would have been strangled but for the 
hangman’s acting out of character and cutting the rope.* But 
that new religious order, the Jesuits, raised to oppose the Re- 
formation, remained not inactive. They imitated and improved 
upon the system of the Protestants. When Bacon turned his 
attention to the subject of education, he could find no better 
model for school-discipline and education generally, than the in- 
stitutions of the Jesuits. “Consule scholas Jesuitarum,” exclaims 
he; “ nihil enim, quod in usum venit, his melius."+ “The liberal ~ 
education of youth passed almost entirely into their hands.” 
“‘ Enmity itself was compelled to own that, in the art of manag- 
ing and forming the tender mind, they had no equals;” for 
the Protestants in their turn now began to imitate them. 
Their rigour was practised every where; and what they ap- 
peared to consider the acme of all training—a proficiency in 
speaking and writing Latin—was every where the standard of 
excellency, and the ideal of all educational attainments. But 
the fact was, education, as a science, stagnated, or rather, it 
had not yet begun to live, -mtil a better spirit appeared to 
move over these lifeless elements. The principles of Franke 


* Léschke’s reliziése Bildung der Jugend und der sittliche Zustand der Schulen 
im ]6ten Jahrhundert. 


+ De Augm. Scient., lib. vi., c. iv. 
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and Spener displaced the dead formalities of the Jesuit schools 
and their imitations, and an active, fervent piety began to take 
hold of the minds of teachers. Still, the previous rigorousness 
in the treatment of pupils had not abated yet, when Rousseau’s 
Emile began to be the text-book of education for the higher 
classes ; and soon after Basedow and his adherents gained the 
ascendency with their new principles of “Philanthropy.” Les 
extrémes se touchent was as true here as any where else. For 
Rules and Latin, No-Latin and No-Rules were substituted ; 
multa took the place of multum, and shallowness and free- 
thinking were the results. Germany was on the road of losing 
her fame for classical education, when the disciples of Gesner, 
Heyne, Ernesti, and others opened the new era of philology. 
It is from this*school that the present race of teachers have 
proceeded, who have made the gymnasia of Germany, and 
especially of Prussia, the admiration of the world. We pro- 
pose to give a rapid sketch of the nature and working of their 
system. 

The gymnasium was originally intended to consist of six 
classes—the lower three with a course of one year each, and 
the rest with a course of two years each, so that the time ne- 
cessary to pass through a full course would be nine years. The 
age prescribed for entering the lowest class is ten years. But 
‘we must perceive here, that although these gymnasia are 
government institutions both in name and organization, and 
although there exist laws for the regulation of the whole as 
well as for that of all the parts, yet the Minister of Public 
Instruction, as well as the provincial authorities, hardly ever 
command directors and teachers what to do: they suggest, 
recommend, or at most request, and leave so much to the dis- 
cretion of the teacher, that nearly all the laws on the subject 
receive considerable modification, as the circumstances of time 
and place may seem to require. We shall therefore refer to 
the existing regulations only when they are in full force. The 
truth is, this freedom, left to every single institution for its 
own untrammelled development and action, produces as great 
a variety as we find in the individual objects of nature which 
belong to one and the same class; and perhaps not a single © 
feature that we could describe as belonging to one gymnasium 
of Prussia might be found in all the rest. We must therefore 
confine ourselves to such general characteristics as are really 
common ‘to all, or may belong to any one without changing its 
constitution. In this very subject of classes we find a very 
great deviation from the norm. It is true that none, perhaps, 
have a course which is longer than nine years, but the number 
of classes varies from five to eighteen; and this variation arises 
from another requisition of the law, which prescribes that none 
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of the lower classes is to contain more than fifty pupils, and 
none of the higher is to go beyond thirty. 

When it is said that nine years is the period of completing 
a course in a gymnasium, the long-established practice in the 
colleges of this country of carrying forward all the students 
of a class in uniform and regular progression, so that the time 
of attendance is the only requisite for promotion, may perhaps 
lead us to assume something analogous in the gymnasia of 
Germany. But in this we should be greatly mistaken. There, 
proficiency, a real knowledge of every branch taught in the 
lower class, is the only passport to a higher one, so that, in 
fact, very few, if any, complete a course in nine years. Eleven, 
twelve, and even more years are frequently requisite to obtain 
a certificate of maturity (Zeugniss der Reife, Maturititszeug- 
niss); not that it is impossible to go through the course re- 
quired in the appointed time, but because younger boys hardly 
ever are found to pay that continued attention to their studies 
which is considered necessary. In the lower classes it is rarely 
more than two-thirds of the pupils that are promoted to higher 
standing at the end of the year; the rest remain in the same 
class for another year. Should any of these be unfit for pro- 
motion at the end of the second year, or in the higher classes 
at the end of the third year, they are removed from the in- 
stitution. Pupils removed from a gymnasium for this or for 
any other reason, find it generally very difficult to enter another 
gymnasium. Promotions depend less upon solemn examina- 
tions, though these are held, than upon the general knowledge 
which the teachers have of their pupils’ state of advancement. 
Those scholars, in respect to whom all the teachers of their 
class agree, are promoted without a special examination, or 
left behind, as the case may be; those upon whom they do not 
agree, undergo a special and strict examination, by a commit- 
tee consisting of the teachers of the two classes interested and 
the director. Such examinations are very rare, as the dis- 
agreement ainong the teachers would only arise from the un- 
equal proficiency of the pupil in various branches. But it 
seldom occurs that a boy is diligent in one branch, while he 
neglects another entirely, and if he should do this, he would 
be reminded by the teacher privately of the inevitable result 
of his course, which admonition has the tendency to stir up 
the pupil’s attention to the subject. 

Let us accompany him as he enters the lowest class, and 
see how and what he is taught. To enter that class, he is 
first examined and must be able to read fluently German and 
Latin text, to distinguish between the different parts of speech, 
to write in Latin or German character what is dictated, with- 
out gross orthographical mistakes, to repeat a narrative heard 
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or read, to work out a sum in abstract and denominate whole 
numbers with the application of the four ground rules, and he 
must have some knowledge of Scripture narratives and of the 
geography of Europe. Let us suppose, then, that he has 
passed successfully, and enters the gymnasium. Some Monday 
morning towards the middle of April, at a quarter to seven, he 
goes to school; at seven the bell rings, and all the pupils of 
the gymnasium, together with all the teachers, assemble in 
the Auditory (Hérsaal); here a hymn is sung by the singing 
classes, whereupon the director makes a short address; then 
the different classes go to their class-rooms, where the respec- 
tive ordinarii* dictate the schedule or order of lessons, which 
remains unaltered for one-half of the year; he tells the pupils 
also what books they will need during that period of time, and 
dismisses them. The pupils then procure the books, and in 
the afternoon the regular order commences, that is, the pupil 
comes to school every day except Sunday, at seven o'clock, and 
remains there until eleven; on four days of the week until twelve, 
as he has drawing twice a-week, and singing an equal number of 
times, both of which are taught out of the regular school 
hours. In the afternoons,except Wednesdays and Saturdays, he 
comes to school at two and stays until four; in the three higher 
‘ classes, twice or three times a-week, until five, for Hebrew, 
which is also taught out of the regular school hours, as the 
whole class do not study Hebrew.. Twice a-week he attends 
the exercises in gymnastics, two hours each time, besides les- 
sons in swimming, twice or three times a-week, during the 
summer, and boxing, fencing, and (in some gymnasia) dancing 
lessons, in winter. Instrumental music he is taught at home, 
several times a-week. Besides all this, he has to prepare his 
lessons.—‘‘ Besides ?”— Yes; he does not study in the school 
at all; the school hours are all for recitation, if this word can 
he used with reference to a thing entirely different from what 
is called by this name in this country. We had intended to 
abstain from comparisons, but no description, however minute, 
could better convey an idea of the method of teaching pursued 
there. The term “recitation” cannot be translated into 
German, and the expressions, “to recite, or say a lesson,” are 
obsolete there. Here a pupil learns or studies his lesson, and 
comes to school to recite it; there he prepares his lesson, and 
comes to school to learn it from his teacher. Here he is | 
taught by his text-book, with the aid of the teacher; there 
he is taught by the teacher, with the aid of the text-book. 
Here the intelligent teacher, to guard his pupil from error, 
* Every.class is taught by several teachers ; one of these is appointed by the direc- 


tor ordinarius of the class, and has the general supervision and control of the class 
as such. - 
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cannot but point out the occasional defects of the text-book, 
and if, as is sometimes the case, he is really opposed to the 
principles of the text-book, he must live in a sort of constant 
minor warfare with it, although he may be aware how utterly 
inconsistent such a method is with the true principles of edu- 
cation; there, the pupil’s confidence in his text-book is never 
undermined in this way, as he never feels that he is dependent 
upon it. 

to describe the working of this method in the primary in- 
struction in Latin, would perhaps be too tedious. We pass 
over, therefore, the first two years of his Latin course, and see 
him commence his first Latin author, Nepos. He has now 
been at Latin for more than two years—nine lessons a-week— 
has repeatedly gone over the etymology and the principal 
rules of the syntax; he has applied these rules in translating 
about eighty pages in some Latin readers, both from Latin 
into German, and from German into Latin, and in writing 
about one hundred Latin exercises and extemporalia ; he has 
also. committed some Latin to memory, and is to have pre- 
pared for the next lesson the first half of the first chapter of 
Miltiades.. The preparation consists in writing out all the 
Latin words which the pupil has to look for in the dictionary, 
writing the meanings found opposite the word, and committing 
them to memory. In class, the teacher requires first a closely 
literal rendering of every word, then a free and fluent German 
translation. After that, the teacher reads the lesson himself 
to the pupils in both ways, interspersing remarks and ques- 
tions, pointing out the differences of idiom, usage, &c., between 
the text and the translation. Such remarks would be made, 
for instance, on modestia, that it does not mean “ modesty” in 
that place, but that it must be taken in its primary sense of 
moderation ; on unus omnium maxime, the force of every word, 
and the peculiarity of the position as compared with the Ger- 
man ; he observes that the metaphor in floreret in that passage 
cannot be rendered in the vernacular ; cives sui, why not ejus ; 
gualem, “as ;” cujus, “ of that ;” gui consulerent, “ to inquire” — 
use of the subjunctive in relative clauses, what it expresses; 
in tenebant he finds an occasion to point out or to question on 
the use of the imperfect; his consulentibus, “ on their inquiry ;” 
besides the grammatical remarks on this he will also have to 
say something on the different meanings of consulere, and its 
different constructions ; id si fecissent, “ if they did this,”—why 
subjunctive—change of tense and of position in the transla- 
tion, &c. The rules of the grammar previously learned 
are thus constantly repeated and impressed upon the memory, 
whilst new matter is being slowly and gradually but steadily 
added. In the next lesson the-whole of this process on the 
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same section is gone over again, only with less assistance from 
the teacher, and if it was somewhat more difficult, a written 
translation is required of the same section for the next lesson. 
In this way, the class would require at least two full recitations 
for the whole of the first chapter, although they read faster 
when they become better acquainted with the style of their 
author. When now the Life of Miltiades is finished, the whole 
is read over again once, fluently, without reading the Latin; 
questions on the construction, &c., are put to the pupils at 
the end of every chapter. This reading being finished, the 
class are required in the next lesson to relate the narrative 
without the aid of the book, yet as nearly as possible in the 
language of the text. Once a-week the teacher gives the Ger- 
man translation of one of the Lives not read in class, orally, 
requiring the pupils to translate it orally back into Latin, and to 
give an account at the same time why they translate thus and 
not otherwise. The teacher aids them during this, by remind- 
ing them of similar constructions in their previous reading, 
and finally he points out the differences in construction, posi- 
tion, expressions, &c., between their translation and the author. 
In the next recitation the pupils are required to translate the 
same lesson, orally, from the German into the very language 
- of the author, still giving an account of the syntax of the por- 
tion, &c. In the lesson after that, they are required to recite 
the chapter both in German and in Latin coherently from 
memory. When the biography is finished, all the chapters 
are repeated together, and this custom of repeating the whole 
of what has been learned before, is sometimes kept up through 
two successive classes, that is, for two years. Thus the pupil 
obtains a certain stock of words, phrases, and illustrations of 
all the principal rules of syntax ; he acquires a certain tact for 
the position of words in a sentence, which no amount of rules, 
however good, and however toilsomely won, could ever give. 
Much more was formerly done for the acquisition of a large 
vocabulary and a great number of phrases. One teacher of the 
last century had his pupils commit, within one year, 16,000 
phrases which he had himself collected, whilst he drilled them 
on these phrases in 160 exercises, which they wrote during the 
same time. Now very little is done for laying up a stock of 
words, except what has been described above, and that pupils 
are required to know perfectly the meaning of those words 
which they meet with in their ordinary reading. The latter © 
is tested once a-week by the extemporale, which is a Latin ex- 
ercise written in class, without the aid of any book whatever, 
whilst the teacher is pronouncing the German. Here and 
there, but yet very seldom, a ‘ knowing” smile on the face of 
the teacher, or an exclamation, Take heed! cave! cujas modi? 
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and the like, turns the pupil’s attention to some grammatical 
difficulty. Of words which are new to the pupil, the Latin is 
given by the teacher, but of a word which has occurred in his 
previous reading, or in any of the previous exercises, the pupil 
will in vain expect the teacher to tell the Latin. To watch 
the countenance of a class during such an exercise, and to see 
mirrored so distinctly the various emotions and mental efforts 
—hope, fear, meditation, recollection, resolution, in some in- 
stances even despondency, but here and there a brightly 
flashing eye, as if exclaiming, stgjxa! is apt to convince one 
that such a soul-engaging exertion must tend to arouse the 
sluggish energies of the mind. These extemporalia, though 
they sometimes consist of coherent narratives or descriptions, 
are nevertheless always merely an application of rules and forms 
learned shortly before. As a class is never dismissed, or (to 
speak more a la Prussiénne) as the teacher never leaves the 
class-room before the close of the hour, they write during the 
whole of it. When the bell rings, the teacher collects the ex- 
ercises, takes them with him, corrects them, or marks the 
mistakes, returns them in the next recitation, and reads the 
new order of sitting; for extemporalia, in all but the highest 
classes, are generally written pro loco; it is this which gives 
them the vast importance in the eyes of the pupils, stirs up 
emulation, and stimulates to exertion. The greater part of 
the hour, then, is filled up by the teacher’s reading the exer- 
cise to the class, as it ought to be, making remarks, at the 
same time, on the principal mistakes which the class or indi- 
viduals had fallen into. In these exercises every thing is taken 
into account—syntax, idiom, position, etymology, orthography, 
caligraphy, and even punctuation; and yet exercises are not 
very rare in which the only mistake, perhaps, would be a - 
comma omitted. Nor could this be traced to a fact such as 
that the exercises would be too easy for the particular standing ~ 
of that class; for the same exercise of another pupil may have 
twenty and more mistakes, or be returned as “ wholly incor- 
rigible.” 

‘But to return. Slow as the process appears to be in that 
mode of reading described above (the same is adopted in read- 
ing the first Greek authors), yet this very method imparts an 
ability to read, and to read fast, such as we would perhaps in 
vain look for even in this country of lightning-speed in every 
thing. We hear of instances where nearly the whole of the 
Iliad is read in one year, by three, or even by two lessons a- 
. week, whilst the Odyssey would require only three-fourths of 
the year; this includes committing to memory numerous 
shorter and longer extracts; we have even one case where an 
eminent philologist reads twelve books of the Odyssey with his 
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pupils, in less than six months, by one lesson a-week.* In some 
gymnasia the students of the first class read the Iliad during 
their first year, going through a whole book in a single lesson; 
in the second year they are required to show their acquaintance 
with the Odyssey by narrating the contents of a book coher- 
ently in Greek, changing at the same time the Homeric speech 
into the Attic dialect. 

We have now shown two extremes in the method of read- 
ing the classics, both of which are adopted, not only so that 
the one prevails at one gymnasium, and the other at another, 
but, as we have already intimated, the one is the result of 
the other. Both of them have names among the Germans; 
the one is called the cursory, and the other the dilatory me- 
thod; and there was a time, though it was but a short time, 
when there were among the teachers of the gymnasia advo- 
cates of each of these to the exclusion of theother. But the little 
skirmish had only this effect, that both methods were more fully 
examined, improved, and their uses united. For, as we may 
already have observed, neither does cursory mean rapid and 
superficial, nor dilatory slow and tedious. For the right study 
of the classics they are both necessary, and in the mode of in- 
struction now most generally adopted they alternate; that is, 
either one author is read in the dilatory, and another, easier 
author, in the cursory manner, by the same class, during the 
same period of time ; or different parts of the same author are 
read in these two ways; or the methods alternate in such a 
mannerthat one section is read dilatorily, then repeated rapidly, 
perhaps by a mere reading off of the translation, and with the 
impetus gained, the class reads the next section cursorily, 
The dilatory method effects that an author is thoroughly under- 
stood, in accordance with the degree of grammatical, rhetorical, 
literary, scientific, historical, and antiquarian knowledge the 
class may possess, so that every thing which possibly admits 
of an explanation and elucidation receives it, and the veriest 
niceties and minutiz are attempted to be rendered in the 
translation. The cursory method serves mainly to show how 
much the pupil at his particular state of progress can do with 
a slight, or perhaps no preparation, whilst it is intended to make 
him acquainted with the author and the matter more than 
with his language, and thus to interest him in what he reads; 
difficulties are surmounted, but not, as in the other method, 
mastered; obscurities receive a short explanation, but not an 
explication. In the lower classes, the reading of the Latin or 
Greek text is dispensed with in the cursory method, whilst in 
the higher, the student’s reading the text merely with the pro- 
per intonation and emphasis is frequently deemed sufficient for 
* Kéchly, Zur Gymnasialreform, p. 34. 
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the teacher to be convinced of his rightly understanding what 
he reads. 

Besides the above mentioned extemporalia, there is another 
element in the synthetic part of instruction,—the writing of 
Latin exercises. This has always had its opponents; the 
reasoning of Locke on this subject was ever and anon produced 
anew. But since Locke’s time, to the present day, the objec- 
tions raised have always had the effect of producing new and 
better methods, and of thus giving a vigorous impulse to that 
branch of instruction. Modera opponents add a new argument 
to the old ones, viz., that Latin has no longer the same claims 
which it has had heretofore. In the middle ages it was the 
languge of all educated classes, then only of the learned world, 
and finally it was confined to classical philology. But now even 
the latter has discarded the use of the Latin to a great extent. 
This last argument, however, though its truth should be 
admitted—(yet this would only be for argument’s sake; for 
neither the philological nor the learned world generally have 
set aside the Latin language entirely)—is easily answered by 
the same plea which meets other arguments of a similar nature, 
namely, that the gymnasia do not profess to furnish the mind 
with information and things (realia*) which will be useful in 
future life; their sole recognised object, the character of 
which is clearly stamped upon their very constitution and 
name, is to train, drill, discipline; and for this the writing of 
Latin is found a valuable and powerful means. The chief dif- 
ference between these exercises aifd the extemporalia consists 
in the fact, that the former are not written without aid, and 
in school, but out of school, and with all the aid which the 
pupil can derive from grammar, dictionary, &c. They are of 
various kinds: in the lower classes they are merely transla- 
tions from the German into Latin; in the higher they alter- 
nate with the making of verses, translating Greek into Latin, 
turning one style of writing, or the style of one period, into 
another,—e.g.,a section of Tacitus into Ciceronian Latin,—and 
finally Latin compositions. Though we say finally, we may 
add that, in those classes where they are required, they are 
by no means so difficult as the translations of highly idioma- 
tic German into good classical Latin required in the same 
classes. Until within a short time, the method of dictating 
the exercises to be translated into Latin was all but universal in 


* It is from this word that the class of schools of modern growth receive their name, 
which do not recognise the classics as the basis of an education. Real-schulen is the 
German name. (The usual translation in English, “ real schools,’ does not appear to 
convey a right impression to the mind of the English reader; scientific schools would 
appear tc be a much better rendering.) These latter, then, make it their aim to 
teach the realia, whilst the gymnasia teach the humaniora. These educate the whole 
man, the others merely impart a knowledge of things. As Dr Eckstein once observed, 
the old adage, zon schole, sed vita discendum, must be reversed to be true, when 
applied to the gymnasia. : 
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Germany; among the principal reasons for it, were the necessity 
for adapting these exercises always precisely to the capacities 
of the class, to their reading at the time, to those rules of ety- 
mology and syntax in which the pupils needed most practice ; 
and also of preventing the possibility of copying the exercises 
of scholars of previous years. But some of the disadvantages 
connected with this method have of late become more promi- 
nent: the preparing of these exercises takes too much time 
from the teacher, who is already sufficiently employed ; the 
dictating itself, in school hours, seems like wasting time, espe- 
cially as there is a tendency in this utilitarian age to diminish 
the number of Latin recitations to favour other branches ; 
and besides, the pupil must of necessity take down the Ger- 
man, and also the few Latin phrases that are given him, with 
such a rapidity that he usually writes so badly as scarcely to 
be able afterwards to read it himself, and thus he makes many 
mistakes which he could otherwise easily avoid; or he misunder- 
stands the words of the teachér, and falls thus into gross and 
ridiculous blunders. Books, therefore, of exercises to be trans- 
lated into Latin are now being extensively adopted, and some 
excellent ones have been published recently. As to Latin ver- 
sification, we must take care not to compare their method with 
that pursued in the English schools, where a daily practice, 
‘ continued for years, is designed to make the pupil a versifier. 
In Germany, this exercise is only one of the many wheels of the 
whole machinery. Just as the Latin exercises generally are 
merely to give practice, and thereby firmness, in the rules of 
syntax, &e., so the metrical exercise serves merely to give the 
pupil an intimate acquaintance with the ancient metres and 
the laws of prosody ; these verses are always the means, never 
the end. For this reason, also, we shall not find in the gym- 
nasia such a complete system of instruction in versification as 
we find in Eton. ‘“ Nonsense-verses” are unknown there, and 
would be regarded with horror; and whilst we find in all 
other instruction a very slow mode of progression, in this we 
see them leap numerous stages which appear indispensable in 
the English system. The results are apparent enough. It is 
not often that- Latin verses are made public in Germany ; but 
if those that appear occasionally were compared with those 
that proceed from Oxford and Cambridge, it would be found 
that the former are made by the ear, and the latter by the eye. 
The subjects: for Latin composition are. always assigned 
by the teacher, and to a whole class the same subject. They 
are sometimes of a purely grammatical nature—certain rules, 
or a cycle of rules, are to be explained or illustrated by ex- 
amples occurring within a certain amount read by the student; 
or they are a coherent philosophical development of a certain 
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set of rules. Sometimes it is a detailed interpretation of a 
section of some classical writer, or an accuunt of the contents 
of the larger part of a historian, or the analysis of a speech, of 
a letter, &c. Most frequently the subject is taken from the 
literary history of antiquity ; this also, of course, is generally 
connected with what has been read in the class, 

The authors most generally read are the following :—Latin : 
Cicero, Cesar, Horace, Virgil, Ovid’s Metamorphoses and 
Tristia, Pheedrus, Nepos, Terence, Tacitus, Quintilian, Curtius, 
Livy, Sallust, Suetonius, Aurelius Victor, Eutropius. Greek : 
Homer, Xenophon, Thucydides, Arrian, Herodotus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Plato, Demosthenes, Plutarch, Aischines, Lucian. 
French: Voltaire, Barthélemy, Fénélon, La Bruyére, Rollin, 
Montesquieu, Racine, Lamartine, Sue, Lafontaine, Delile, 
Mirabeau, Rousseau, Boileau, Moliére, Buffon, Marmontel, 
Delavigne, Diderot, &c.* The editions used are mostly with- 
out notes, Latin is not made use of asa spoken language, 
except in the highest classes, during the lessons in which 
Latin or Greek historians are read. Large portions of Latin 
and Greek writers, both prose and poetry, sometimes the whole 
course of a class, are committed to memory, and frequently 
recited and declaimed. Diplomatic criticism is generally 
avoided, except in the highest classes, where a variety of edi- 
tions in the hands of the students sometimes calls it forth ; 
and then the teacher generally states the case, and leaves the 
criticism to his pupils. This is rare, however. 

Before we proceed, it may perhaps be necessary to answer 
a question which may have arisen in the mind of many a 
reader of the foregoing lines: What are the results obtained 
by this system? The answer to this question is not so easy, 
on account of-the different points of view from which it may 
be regarded. We may answer it by giving an account of 
the final examination which every one that passes from the ~ 
gymnasium to the university must undergo, in order to matri- 
culation in the latter; or we may attend a recitation, and 
observe how he answers questions put to him when engaged 
in the full course; or we may ask, what does the student 
know when leaving any class but the highest? We shall 
endeavour to reply to each of these inquiries, and shall take 
the last first. Let us inquire, then, what must one know, 
in order to enter the highest class? The answer is so much 
easier, as there is particular provision made for those who 
have pursued a course in private, and in order to have some- 
. thing of the routine of the gymnasium for the final examina- 


* None of these authors, whether Latin, Greek, or French, is read entirely; of by 
far the greater number exceedingly small portions alone are read. Homer, however, 
should be excepted, for the whole of the Iliad and the Odyssey are read in many 
gymnasia. , 
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tion, enter Prima, or the highest class. The abilities of one 
of this class are tested as follows:—In Latin, he must be 
able to give a fluent translation of Livy, Sallust, Virgil, and 
a select number of Cicero’s orations, and must possess a 
sufficient knowledge of history and antiquities to explain 
these authors; he must write an exercise free from mistakes 
in the accidence, and the principal rules of the syntax and 
idiomatic expressions, and also an eatemporale corresponding 
to the requirements preceding. In Greek, he must readily 
translate Xenophon’s Anabasis, Plutarch’s Lives, and Homer ; 
difficult passages with preparation, easier ones without it ; he 
must be thoroughly acquainted with the accidence, with the 
principal rules of the syntax, and with most of the Homeric 
forms. In German, he must be able to write compositions 
of the narrative, didactic, and epistolary style, correct, clear, 
coherent, and logical, to make hexameters, pentameters, tri- 
meters, &c.; he must be acquainted with the literary history 
of Germany, as far as the time of Luther, and have read 
some of the more prominent authors. In French, he must 
be able to read correctly, and translate an easy prose writer 
fluently ; he must possess a knowledge of the accidence of the 
language, inclusive of the irregular verbs, and have the ability 
to translate from the German into French, with the aid of 
‘the grammar and dictionary. In Hebrew, he must know the 
letters, vowels, reading-signs, the principal accents, the pro- 
noun, the rule concerning the article, the principal rules of 
gender, number, and sfate, the noun with suffixes, the nume- 
rals and the chief particles, the verb, and read fluently. In 
Religious Instruction, he must be acquainted with the most 
important articles of faith and practice, with the books of the 
Bible generally, and more particularly with the historical 
books of the New Testament. In History, he must be able 
to give a general view of ancient history, as well as that of 
the middle ages, and must show a thorough acquaintance 
with the history of Greece and Rome, Germany and Prussia. 
Geography : descriptive, mathematical, and physical ; of poli- 
tical, mainly that of Europe, Germany, and Prussia. In 
Mathematics: ‘arithmetic, equations, with several unknown 
quantities, simple and quadratic ; continued fractions, inde- 
terminate analysis, demonstration of the binomial theorem 
when the exponent is a whole number, arithmetical and 
geometrical progressions, theory and use: of logarithms. 
Geometry: Ist—4th, 6th, 11th, and 12th books of Euclid ; plane 
trigonometry. The elements of natural science, chemistry, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, &c. The elements of Logic. 

This appears a formidable catalogue of requirements from 
a youth of sixteen or seventeen, especially if we consider 
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that these German examinations are very strict and minute. 
Yet it is certainly true that no one will be admitted into the 
first class unless he has really acquitted himself creditably in 
all these branches; and none will be promoted from Secunda 
to Prima, of whom his teachers do not believe that he will 
give full satisfaction if examined on these subjects. But, as 
we observed before, there is another aspect to the matter.- 
Let us put the student to the test whilst in class, and listen 
to one of his ordinary recitations. Will he there show him- 
self superior to one of his age in an educational institution 
out of Germany? Let us suppose that a section of Livy 
has just been finished, relating the affairs in Spain; the 
next chapter again narrates the progress of events in Italy. 
The teacher questions concerning the connection of .the new 
chapter with what preceded. Some of the better scholars will 
now give perhaps the whole of the preceding chapter from 
memory, but none will be able to point out the connection, 
The teacher then may give a close analysis of the whole book 
perhaps, and particularly of the passage under review; and at 
another similar occasion the same point may be again referred 
to, and perhaps gone through with again. But, at the end of 
the year, very few, indeed, will be able to point out the con- 
nection of the different incidents, or even to distinguish the 
framework of the history from the less essential parts. Iso- 
crates’ Panegyric Oration is to be read, and the lesson to be 
recited is the history of Greece at his time. Let the teacher 
now ask, When was the peace of Antalcidas concluded? and 
between whom? These questions will probably be answered 
correctly. But should he ask, Which were the most important 
events in the history of Greece at the time of Isocrates? or, 
What events, during his lifetime, induced Isocrates to advise 
to harmony and concord? he will probably receive no, or at 
best no correct, answer. A dialogue of Plato’s is read. At 
the beginning of the recitation, the teacher asks, What was 
the conclusion of the last lesson? Many a one will readily tell, 
perhaps, every thing contained in the last twenty or twenty- 
five-lines. But if he should ask for the prominent points in 
the argument, so that light may be thrown on the conjunctions, 

rticles, or pronouns, at the beginning of the new lesson, he 
will hardly ever receive a satisfactory reply. C'est tout comme 
chez nous! What phrenologists call individuality does not 
appear to be the property of youth. But, though these 
questions are asked, the teacher is fully aware that the matter 
of them is, after all, not belonging to the training to be im- 
parted ; for then, reading a translation ready made would be 
much better, and cost less time and labour; but the object is 
the employment of the pupil’s mind in the most efficient man- 
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ner—no more; the acquisition of things and facts is merely 
incidental. And thus though there appears to be no difference 
between a pupil of a German gymnasium and any other pupil, 
as far as a recitation just described is concerned, yet the diffe- 
rence in the end is manifest to all. Perhaps this is owing, in 
a great degree, to the steadiness of movement with which these 
gymnasia advance in the path which ages of experience have 
taught them leads to their goal, and to the full consciousness 
which they have of their own activity, and of the real object 
after which they strive. The teacher does not merely hear 
recitations, but he teaches, and the pupil learns—learns really, 
in the fullest and truest sense of the word; he does not imi- 
tate, he learns. Now, both teaching and learning are depen- 
dent on conception and apprehension. These, as all thinking, 
are operations of the mind. Thought is immaterial ; language 
is its body, the only instrument by which it acts or suffers. 
“ Jam verd domina rerum eloquendi vis, quam est preclara, 
quamque divina! que primum efficit ut et ea que ignoramus, dis- 
cere, et ea, que scimus, alios docere possimus. Deinde hac cohor- 
tamur, hac persuademus, hac consolamur afflictos, hac deducimus 
perterritos a timore, hac gestientes comprimimus, hac cupiditates 
tracundiasque restinguimus ; hee nos juris, legum, urbium socie- 
. tate devinzit: hee a vita immani et fera segregavit.”* To this 
catalogue we might add the saying of Luther, that language is 
the sheath containing the sword of the spirit. Therefore the 
principal object of the gymnasium is to teach language—not a 
language—not the language of one people or another—of one 
author or another—but that “immaterial emanation of the 
human mind” which presents itself to us universally as the out- 
ward form of the inward thought. 

It is the distinct recognition of this principle which induces 
the teacher to consider the ancient languages merely as the 
palestra of the mind where its athletic powers are to be 
evoked and employed. Difficulties, therefore, so far from 
being removed, are sought in order to be encountered. 

An instance will illustrate this. The gymnasia teach the Greek 
accents; not only the doctrine concerning them, or in a super- 
ficial manner, but they are made an integral and essential part 
of the pupil’s acquisition. Pronouncing Greek according to the 
accents, and not according to quantity merely, is the uniform 
practice, as far as our knowledge extends. (Matthize illustrates 
this mode of pronunciation by a musical diagram; Bloomfield’s — 
criticism on it is certainly shallow, to say the least). Now, 
we do not intend to discuss the question which pronunciation 
is the proper one to be followed, the German or the American; 
but the subject of the accents is doubtless one by far too much 


.* Cicero, De Nat. Deor., ii., 59, Cf, Quintil. De. Inst, Or., ii., 16. 
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neglected in this country. Porson’s strong language, as quoted 
in one of our grammars, is this: “ Siquis igitur vestrum ad ac- 
curatam Grecarum literarum scientiam aspirat, is probabilem. 
sibi accentuum rationem quam maturrime comparet, in proposi- 
toque perstet, scurrarum dicacitate et stultorum derisione immotus.” 
The whole matter appears to stand precisely on the same 
ground as the Hebrew vowel-points; and yet, whilst we hardly 
find one or two small denominations, among the legion of them 
in the land, whose theology rejects the points, we find the 
philology of all united in rejecting the accents, practically at 
least. If we must pronounce Greek at all, why not in a man- 
ner as near as possible to the ancient mode? Longinus quotes 
a passage from Demosthenes: Totro rd Yagioua viv rire rH wbAss 
wegiordvra xivduvoy ragedleiy émoinoev, Worep vepoc—and says of it: 
SAov dori ray daxrudAimdy eienrau pudwav. But now the pronunciation 
current in this country will bring no “dactylic rhythm” into 
this clause; on the contrary, such words as {ngiowa, xsvduvov, 
wagerdew, éxoimoey, all of which have the penult long either by 
nature or position, would vitiate Longinus’s argument. Nor 
can we accept such a close measuring off and dividing of words 
and syllables as Clarke undertakes, for that would be neither 
prose nor verse. What Longinus appears to us to mean is, 
that as Demosthenes spoke it, the dactylic measure was heard, 
just as when we speak of the hexameters in the English Bible: 
Husbands | love your | wives, and | be not | bitter a- | gainst 
them; Art thou | he that should | come, or | do we | look for 
an- | other? or the second part of one: || And | wasted his | 

substance with | riotous | living—precisely like: “Immoug rs xa? 
dvieus aomdiirac;* that is, the sentence does not consist of 
dactyls arising from the quantity of the syllables, but merel 

from the varying stress on them in pronunciation, what Quin- 
tilian. would call the numerus dactylicus, in contradistinction 
from the pes dactylicus. But this dactylic ryhthm is obtained . 
by the pronunciation according to the accents; for rageAde? is 
either an anapest, and belongs thus to the dactylic measure, 
or Longinus meant it for a dactyl with the secondary accent 
somewhat more marked than usually; the next ¢, the augment, 
almost loses its character as a syllable in the rapid pronuncia- - 
tion of the orator and between two long syllables; whilst 
wegiordvra Would not invalidate Longinus’s dictum, since he does 
not say that the whole sentence consists of dactyls, but éAov, as a 
whole. The rest of the passage is also very instructive on this 
point. He goes on to speak of the fitness of the dactylic mea- 
sure for epic poetry, as it imparts both harmony and force 


* Such hexameters are to be discovered occasionally in Cicero. Tacitus commences 
his history with a hexameter. Livy begins his with the first four feet of a hexameter, 
This last instance is mentioned by Quintilian, and blamed: Versum in oratione fieri, 
multo feedissimum est totum; sicut etiam in parte, deforme. But tastes differ. 
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(cbysvéoraro xai weyeboroi); therefore, to change the position of 
the words in the sentence from Demosthenes, or to substitute 
one word for another, would impair both, so that we could not 
substitute worse? vigos for doree végoc. But this can only be 
true if we pronounce daorege/ with the accent on the ulti- 
mate; for our pronunciation would only change the solemn 
stride and stately stalk of the spondaic termination into the 
bounding and hastening, yet more usual (and perhaps more 
pleasant) hexameter cadence. Plutarch tells us that Demos- 
thenes was charged with pronouncing ’ AoxAn1és incorrectly with 
the accent on 2, whilst this is considered correct by the method 
adopted among us. Dionysius Halicarn. says, that the first 
syllable in 643, as well as that in fééos, is short, and yet that it 
is longer in /éd0¢ than in 6dé¢. He says it is owing to the letter 
é preceding ; but it is much more reasonable to suppose that 
he mistook in this instance accent for quantity, pitch for time, 
height for length. ; 

But our original intention was merely to show how these 
accents are managed in the school, and that there is certainly 
no part of the grammar more easy, more simple, and more 
adapted to lead the mind to think than these dreaded accents. 
Let us take the change of accent and accentuation in declen- 
_ sion. If the pupil looks at those variations offered. in the 
paradigm without a guide, he will doubtless soon become be- 
wildered ; but let him know the few and simple rules by which 
these changes are regulated, and he has opened to himself an 
abundant source for the exercise of his reasoning faculties, 
whenever he declines a Greek word. Supposing, then, that 
he is acquainted with the three or four general rules of accent, 
the only rules for the declensions will be: (1.) The accent 
remains on the syllable on which it is in the nominative, as 
long as the quantity of the final syllable permits it: (2.) If 
the accent in the genitive and dative is on the ultimate, it 
must be the circumflex, if that syllable be long by nature. 
Exception: Monosyllables of the third declension accent the 
ultimate of the genitive and dative. Apparent exception: The 
genitive plural of the first declension is always perispome 
(owing to contraction.) This is nearly all the pupil needs to 
know for years after he has commenced Greek. Now a word 
is given him to decline, and the teacher asks: What will be the 
changes of accent in the declension of Seg? “None, except 
that the genitives and datives of all numbers will be perispome.” — 
Why? ‘Because the accent remains on the same syllable 
on which it is in the nominative, that is, the ultimate, and the 
genitives and datives have that syllable long by nature.” 
What will be the changes in veaviag? “I do not know that.” 
Why not? “I do not know the quantity of 4.” Does not the 
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accent tell you that? “No; the accent only shows that the 
ultimate is long, as then the accent on the penult must be the 
acute, whether that syllable be long or short.” It is short, 
then. ‘In that case the only change will be in the genitive 
plural, which in the first declension is always perispome.” 
Suppose s were long. “The additional change would then be 
in the nominative and vocative plural, and in the vocative 
singular, which would have the circumflex on the penult.” 
Why? “ Because words with the ultimate short and accented 
penult long are perispome.” Why would the penult be accented? 
* Because the accent remains,” &c. (Rule 1.) What is the 
termination of the nominative and vocative plural? “ Ai” 
What do you call that? “ A diphthong.” What is the quan- 
tity of diphthongs? “They are long.” Can a word, then, 
terminating in a be properispome!? “Yes, because a and o 
final are considered short as regards accent.” Would not 
then the dative dual also be properispome? “ No, for the rule 
says: a and o final; not in the final syllable,” &c. And 
so it is all through the declension of substantives and adjec- 
tives.. In the conjugation of the verb there is but a single 
rule: the accent is placed as far back as possible. To this 
there is hardly more than a single exception, if the right view 
be taken. So that, whilst in declension it is necessary for the 
pupil to have the accent of the nominative given to him, no- 
thing of the kind is necessary with the verb; and the variety 
of deductions is much greater in the latter, where the accent 
is variable by the rule, than in the noun where its tendency is 
to be stationary. In this manner the pupil learns to deduce 
from a single principle, perhaps what at a superficial view 
appear to be nothing but arbitrary and capricious freaks of 
an endless variety. ‘The answers to such questions as those 
given above—and they may be varied and multiplied inde- 
finitely—enable the teacher at the outset to become fully - 
acquainted with the capacities of his pupils, so that he knows 
how much or how little he can tax them; and the advantage 
to the faculties of the pupil is certainly superior to that aris- 
ing from the working out of the most complicated problem in 
algebra, as that is generally done from a known or given for- - 
mula, where the imitative propensities of the mind are often 
merely proceeding on a beaten track. 

It is true, in our illustration of this catechetical mode of in- 
struction we have supposed the pupil to be firm in the rules of 
the accent, and possessed of tolerable capacities. But supposing 
him not to be well prepared, or of a somewhat dull compre- 
“hension, the advantages of this method would become still more 
apparent. In fact, it is used when subjects entirely new to the 
pupil are to be taught him, and that not only in grammar, but 
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also in other branches, and especially in mathematics. Of 
course, this heuristic method, as the Germans call it—because 
the pupil finds the truths, as it were, by himself*—is a dan- 
gerous instrument, and can only be wielded successfully by a 
skilful instructor, or rather educator; for it will produce the 
same results and effects now which it produced in the days of 
Socrates, after whose name it is most generally called. It will 
sometimes make the pupil shudder in anticipation of the ex- 
posure of his weakness, and the ensuing mortification. It will 
sometimes make the teacher unpopular, and even hateful in 
the eyes of the pupils. What Grote says of men generally is 
fully applicable to boys. ‘To convince a man that—of mat- 
ters which he felt confident of knowing, and never thought of 
questioning, or even of studying—he is really profoundly igno- 
rant, inso much that he eannot reply to a few pertinent que- 
ries without involving himself in flagrant contradictions, is an 
operation highly salutary, often necessary, to his future im- 
provement; but an operation of painful surgery, in which, 
indeed, the temporary pain experienced is one of the conditions 
almost indispensable to the future beneficial results. It is one 
which few men can endure without hating the operator at the 
time ; although doubtless such hatred would not only disap- 
pear, but be exchanged for esteem and admiration, if they per- 
severed until the full ulterior consequences of the operation 
developed themselves.”—(History of Greece, vol. viii.): We 
cannot refrain from adding the words of another able writer, 
who, speaking of Socrates, says, that in his conversations with 
intellectual youths who repaired to him for instruction, we see 
him using his peculiar method, “not for the purpose of per- 
plexing them, though it has that effect most perfectly, but of 
eliciting their own latent strength and vigour—of developing 
their faculties in the search for truth—and of not merely 
teaching them truth, but teaching them the yet more difficult 
art of finding it for themselves. . . . . . . The stimulus 
which it (this method) imparts is a sufficient explanation of . 
the fact, that they become more attached to such instructors 
than to a graver and more didactic pedagogue.”* And this 
is invariably the case with more gifted and more industrious 
pupils. 

Our limits oblige us to break off, rather than to close, at 
this point, and to postpone, for the present, the further 
account of the gymnasia, their method of teaching other 
branches besides those mentioned, their influence on the social, 
and especially the religious lifeof the nation, their latest history, 

* The term zetetic, sometimes heard in this country, probably refers to the same 
ing. 


+ ‘ia, ‘Rev., vol. Lxxxvii. p. 188, Am. ed. 
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and other matters of interest to both teachers and preachers 
of all grades and stations; for to all of us, in our manifold 
private and public relations, applies the word of the German 
poet :— 


“* Willst du dich selber erkennen, so sieh, wie die Andern es treiben; 
Willst du die Andern verstehen, blick’ in dich selber hinein.” 





ArT, VII.— What is Church History? A Vindication of the 
Idea of Historical Development. By Puitip ScHar. Trans- 
lated from the German. 12mo. pp. 128. 


ALL writers on Church History agree in making develop- 
ment of doctrine, or the progress of theological opinion, an 
essential part of it. But they differ greatly as to the relative 
position and proportions of this topic in the system. And 
this very difference is what determines, to a great extent, the 
character of a treatise. Some historians allow the subject of 
organizations and forms of government to give shape and com- 
plexion to the whole, leaving the progress of the truth to 
occupy a secondary place. Others assign the same priority to 
rites and forms of worship; others to the persons by whose 
influence the fortunes of the church in different periods have 
been controlled. A fourth class occupy the foreground of their 
picture with the moral influence of Christianity, and the sub- 
jective experience of its members. The fault of all these 
methods is not that they introduce or even render prominent 
their favourite topics, but that in so doing they neglect and 
throw into the back-ground one which ought to be the most 
conspicuous, to wit, the progress of the truth and the forma- 
tion of opinion. The whole experience of historiography evinces 
that where due regard is paid to this, the others will assume - 
their proper places. It is in fact the life and soul of all church 
history, upon which it is dependent for its very being, and 
from which its form must be derived as by a vital attraction. 
The modern Germans are entitled to the praise of having 
recognised, in theory and practice, the relation thus sustained 
by the history of doctrine to-church history in general. A 
remarkable proof of their advanced position, as to this point, 
is afforded by the certain fact that Dogmengeschichte, or the 
history of doctrines, is an original and almost an exclusive 
growth of German soil. The surrounding nations, far from 
being in possession of the thing, are unacquainted with the 
hame, and when they do begin to treat the subject, are com- 
pelled to borrow the ungraceful German word above used, or 
to forge a barbarous corruption of it, which must_be expounded 
NO. VII. 3R 
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at some length before it can convey the sense of the original. 
Such is the English name Dogmatic History, which we remem- 
ber to have seen, and which approximates as nearly to the 
German as Dogmatics to Dogmatik. The want of an established 
and familiar name, in this case, is by no means accidental or 
unmeaning, but an index to the real fact, that the thing itself 
is wanting or unknown. Indeed it is only in the German 
schools that the division of scientific labour has been pushed 
so far as to require or admit of such minute and separate at- 
tention to a single vein or subject of research, however copious 
and important it may prove when opened and explored. While 
in other nations this department is still treated but as one of 
the divisions of church history, and sometimes as the least 
important, the German theologians have already carried their 
analysis so far, that some of them begin to hint at the neces- 
sity of adding to the history of doctrines the history of that 
history itself. , 

For such refinements we may not yet be prepared, but in 
the causes which have led to them in Germany, the learned 
world has reason to rejoice. For in this very quarter lies the 
real strength of the German theologians. There could scarcely 
be a greater error of the kind than that of suffering the just 
dislike and dread of German speculation, which exists among 
us, to deprive us of the fruits of their historical researches. 
This is the more to be deprecated, because transcendental 
notions are of safe and easy carriage, and if not imported law- 
fully, will certainly be smuggled in by that class of writers and 
translators whose ambition is to gain the greatest éclat at the 
least expense of thought or study. Sucha trade would, more- 
over, be promoted by the sheer impossibility of ascertaining 
whether the imported stuff be genuine or spurious, which of 
course must always be a mystery in cases where the quality 
of being unintelligible may be just as well a proof of depth 
as of absurdity. Those systems of philosophy which will not 
suffer you to laugh at nonsense, lest you snould be found de- 
riding wisdom unawares, are of course the easiest to propagate, 
as every man may have his own prophecy or revelation, and 
the weaker any prophet, the better is he able to endure the 
test of transcendental inspiration—that of setting comprehen- 
sion at defiance. 

But while this extreme facility attends the importation and 
diffusion of the German speculations, their immense historical 
researches are in danger of exclusion from our market and our 
libraries, because there must be study, and sound scholarship, 
and common sense, employed in their transmission. It is 
highly. worthy of remark, that those young gentlemen and 
ladies, to whom we are chiefly indebted for our fashionable Ger-. 
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man wares, have either wisely or instinctively confined them- 
selves to that class of commodities which any one can deal in 
without danger of mistake, and shunned the more substantial 
stuff which cannot be successfully handled without some little 
modicum of scholarship and judgment. 

It is on this ground that we deprecate the indiscriminate 
proscription of all German writings, as entirely insufficient to 
exclude the refuse ard the offal of their market, while it must 
infallibly exclude the sound and wholesome food which they 
contain. As such food we have no hesitation in describing 
the results of their historical researches, when contrasted 
with their speculative philosophy and theology. Their own 
belief, we well know, is, that their historical achievements 
derive all their value from the new philosophy by which they 
were preceded and accompanied. But this is an assertion 
which can only be answered by another, and we therefore 
simply say that we know better. However limited our know- 
ledge of the subject, and however dubious our right as BdépBapo 
to venture an opinion, we are not to be deprived of our 
conviction, that, so far as we do see, we see distinctly that 
the historical literature of Germany, compared with its philo- 
sophy, is gold compared with moonshine. We may be decried 
as mercenary for preferring gold to moonshine; but we want 
to buy the truth, and if Germany will give us all her sterling 
gold, we will gladly undertake to furnish moonshine for our- 
selves, 

We boldly say, moreover, that the historical labours of 
the Germans, far from owing all their value to the German 
speculations, are of value just so far as they exclude them, 
and in many instances because they do exclude them. The 
most effective antidote to empty speculation is afforded by the 
presence of abundant materials and a definite object. The 
man who has something tangible to work upon, and some- ~ 
thing definite to do with it, will not be very strongly tempted 
to spin nothing out of his own brains, as if in defiance pf the 
maxim, ex nihilo nihil fit. Nothing has so effectually served 
to redeem the German mind from the reproach which its 
philosophy had brought upon it, as the admirable zeal and 
skill with which the historians of that country have gone 
down to the depths and back to the head-springs of historical 
tradition, seeing all for themselves, and working up what 
they discovered into new and living combinations. The more 
thoroughly the interest and labour of this noble undertaking 
have engrossed their thoughts, and made them oblivious of 
what they had been taught at school to call philosophy, the 
more complete and massive are the monuments which they 
have reared to tell their own names to posterity when the 
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finest gingerbread and cobweb work shall have been swept 
out and forgotten. 

That this diversity arises from the nature of the work 
performed, and not from the personal peculiarities of those 
who are engaged in it, is clear from the extraordinary fact 
that’one and the same person has been known to -work in 
granite with his right hand and in egg-shells with his left. 
In proof of this, let any competent but unsophisticated reader 
compare Philip Marheineke’s inimitable History of the Ger- 
man Reformation with any of his speculative writings on 
theology or metaphysics. The former work has been advan- 
tageously compared by Dr Schaf with that of Merle d’Aubigné. 
However fair the parallel may be, it would have answered 
more important ends to have compared Marheineke with 
Marheineke himself. In proof of all that we have said, if 
there were not another instance to be quoted, we should still 
rely on this, and boldly appeal (sit venia verbo) from. Philip 
drunk to Philip sober. We should also use it as an argu- 
ment to show that the best cure for philosophy, falsely so 
called, is something to do and something else to do it with. 
If all the teeming German minds now striving, like the wise 
men of Laputa, to extract sunbeams out of cucumbers, could 
be engaged by some great impulse in historical researches, 
we should gain a treasure of imperishable knowledge, and 
lose what? The next phase of Hegelianismus. 

All this, we know, is very arrogant and foolish from a 
certain stand-point, but if we stand on any, it must be our 
own, and we might as.well concede that black is white at the 
suggestion of one neighbour, as that nonsense is sense at the 
suggestion of another. As long as we are suffered to say any 
thing, we think it best to say what we believe and (in our 
own conviction) know to be the truth. That this expression 
of opinion is the offspring of no blind national antipathy, is 
clear enough, we trust, from the explicitness with which we 
give to the historians of Germany that cordial admiration - 
and applause which we are bold enough, perhaps absurd 
enough, to withhold from her philosophers. 

There is one objection to this view of the matter which we 
choose to notice briefly, were it only for the sake of showing 
that we are aware of it, and have not formed our judgment in 
igaorant despite of it. We mean, the deference paid to this 
same philosophy by those very Germans who excel in the more 
substantial parts of learning. If these men, whose vast talents 
and extraordinary learning are acknowledged, think that there 
is something solid in what we regard as mists or shadows, may 
not this belief of ours arise from mental incapacity to see what 
they see? We very cheerfully admit the possibility of any 
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thing suspended on our own deficiency or weakness; but in 
further condescension to that weakness, let the reader weigh 
the following suggestion. If the men who built the Pyramids 
had been accompanied throughout the work by others who 
were blowing bubbles, and who steadfastly maintained that the 
aforesaid bubbles were of vast use in cementing the materials 
of the structure, it is very conceivable that the builders, though 
unwilling to exchange employments with their neighbours, 
might begin to think that there was some mysterious virtue, 
after all, in the saponaceous vesicles continually floating in the 
air around them. Still more conceivable would such a notion 
be, if these stout labourers had all been taught in childhood 
that the bubble was a sacred thing, never to be spoken of with 
levity, and very indispensable even in cases where it seemed 
most inappropriate,—for instance, when combined with stone, 
or brick, and mortar. This we believe to be the case in Ger- 
many ; that is to say, the elementary ideas of philosophy im- 
parted in her schools involve the very thing which English 
minds revolt at. The boy grows up with the idea that philo- 
sophy is essentially transcendental, in the sense of being some- 
thing beyond ordinary comprehension; in other words, that 
there can really be no philosophy without a mixture of what 
children in America and England are allowed to laugh at by 
the name of nonsense. Our practice may, in this respect, be 
weak and wicked. We are not prepared at present to defend 
it. What we now contend for is, that the very different prac- 
tice of the Germans will account for the effect in question, 
without making it a necessary proof that after all there must 
be something where no eyes have ever yet seen anything unless 
they look through spectacles of German manufacture. It is 
well known that the Turks consider madmen as inspired, and 
it is easy to imagine that the Turkish children listen with great 
reverence and awe to what would in Germany be pitied or un- ~ 
feelingly derided. It is also easy to imagine that the full- 
grown Turk may cherish the impressions of his childhood, and 
bear witness to the wisdom of the lunatic’s effusions, although 
very careful to talk otherwise and still more to act otherwise 
himself. How far would such a notion on the part of any sen- 
sible, industrious, and well-behaved Mahometan, for whom you 
feel the most unfeigned respect, go to convince you that you 
must be wrong in thinking madmen mad, and that there must be 
inspiration after all in what you always thought and still think 
the dialect of bedlam? On the same ground that decides this 
. question, we may venture to believe and say, that the peculiar 
philosophy of Germany is a yraorg Levddwuoc, without receding 
in the least from what has been advanced already with respect 
to the pre-eminence of her historians and historical explorers, 
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It can scarcely be necessary to observe, that the emphatic 
terms of praise, which we apply to the historical researches of 
the Germans, are not intended to imply a sweeping approba- 
tion of the inferences drawn from their discoveries ; for this 
would be to grant the truth of contradictory propositions. 
The use to which the Germans have applied the result: of their 
researches is entirely distinct from the result. itself, and there 
is nothing more surprising in the best works of this class than 
their objective character and strict discrimination between 
ascertained facts and theories invented to explain them. That 
many instances occur in which the facts themselves have, wil- 
fully or otherwise, been warped and wrested by the writer's 
prepossessions, it would be folly to deny. But it were worse 
than folly, that is, gross injustice, to withhold from these labo- 
rious and successful miners the distinguished praise of having 
brought up larger quantities of pure ore, in proportion to the 
usual alloy, than any other body of historians whatever. The 
courageous equity with which they state and prove facts ut- 
terly adverse to their own notorious preconceptions, might put 
to shaine many a more orthodox historian, who, instead of fol- 
lowing the testimony, leads it, and attempts, as it were, to speak 
his own words through the lips of ancient witnesses. For ab- 
- stinence from such devices, no less than for learning and ori- 
ginal research, the best historiographers of Germany may well 
be said to stand unrivalled. 

Of the labours thus commended, only a part could be in- 
cluded in the widest definition of church history. The mo- 
dern German historiography is not more distinguished for its 
depth than for its vast extent of surface, and for the impartial 
uniformity with which it has extended its researches in all 
possible directions. The antiquities of Greece and Rome, the 
long hidden records of the middle ages, the history of ancient 
and modern art, the progress of civilised society in Europe,— 
these and other fields which might be named have been assi- 
duously tilled anew, and forced to yield surprising harvests. 
It is therefore only as one part of a great systematic move- 
ment that the recent and actual progress of church history 
ought to be regarded. It affords, however, one of the most 
interesting samples of the general process, and the one with 
which we are at present specially concerned. Confining our 
attention for the present to this part of the great field, it is 
important to observe, that when we speak of vast researches 
and of rich results, the reference is not merely to general works 
upon church history, or to systematic treatises on any of its 
branches. However high the writings of Neander and of 
Gieseler may deserve to stand, for very different reasons, among 
worksof this kind, they disclose a very small part of that great 
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fermentation which has wrought so much for history. A very 
large proportion of the labour has been spent upon a multi- 
tude of monographs or special treatises on certain subjects of 
church history, the most important classes being that of eccle- 
siastical biography, and that of the history of particular doc- 
trines from the apostolic age until the present time. This 
extreme division of labour, with the thorough microscopic 
scrutiny which it occasions; the intense concentration of so 
many minds on so many detached points; and the stimulus 
afforded both to personal and public curiosity, is admirably 
suited to secure the maximum of information now attainable, 
and to present it in the most effective form. The German 
catalogues are crowded with the names of such performances, 
to cite which would be only to confound our readers with a 
host of unknown titles. It will serve a better purpose for the 
present if we indicate the true relation of these numerous and 
valuable monographs to those extensive works of which they 
furnish the materials, and with whose names we are naturally 
more familiar. This we cannot do better than by borrowing 
the language, or, at least, the ideas of a highly-gifted German 
writer, to whom we shall direct the attention of our readers 
more particularly afterwards. The greater number of histo- 
rical text-books, he observes, some of which are of great value, 
and the more extensive histories of Neander and Gieseler, 
have at bottom only two important merits,—that of going be- 
fore the monographs, and pointing out the chasms which are yet 
to be filled, and that of coming after them and giving the re- 
sult of their researches and discoveries a place in the living 
organism of history. This brief suggestion, and especially the 
admirable image which it raises, will do more to give the 
reader an idea of the vastness of the work in progress than 
the most elaborate description or declamatory panegyric, 
whether German or American. , 
But in order to give adequate enlargement to our views of 
this extensive exploration, it must not be overlooked that, in 
addition to the general church histories, these monographs are 
furnishing materials to another class of writings, which we 
have before described as almost peculiar to the German lan- 
guage, and which, even in it, are of recent origin, and yet so 
numerous already as to form a little library. We mean the 
works on Dogmengeschichte, or the history of doctrine. We 
are not aware that there is any original work whatever in the 
English language on this interesting subject ; and the only 
_ one with which we are acquainted, even in an English version, 
is the oldest on the German list, or, at least, the production 
of the oldest professed writer on the subject. This is William 
Miinscher, formerly Professor in the University of Marburg, 
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the first two volumes of whose manual (Handbuch der Christ- 
lichen Dogmengeschichte) appeared in 1797, the third in 1802, 
the fourth in 1809, bringing the history down to Gregory the 
Great. The only previous attempt, of which we are aware, 
at a history in this form, is Lange’s Geschichte der Dogmen, the 
first and only volume of which appeared in 1796. Semler’s 
Introduction to Baumgarten’s Theology (1767), and his Com- 
mentaries upon Ancient Christianity (1771), are supposed to 
have prepared the way for later writers, but are not in a sys- 
tematic form, while all the older contributions are contained 
in works more or less extensive on church history in general. 
The work of Miinscher may be therefore regarded as the first 
formal Dogmengeschichte which has still maintained a place 
in public estimation. In this work, Miinscher, after stating 
the advantages and disadvantages both of a purely chronolo- 
gical method, and of one purely topical, combines the. two, 
dividing his whole subject into seven periods, under each of © 
which he undertakes to give, first, a general statement of the 
changes in theology, and then a history of the doctrines seri- 
atim, according to a systematic order of his own. The work 
on this scale never reached beyond the times of Gregory the 
Great, and even this part was eventually superseded. by a 
smaller but complete work of the same author, known as his 
Text Book (Lehrbuch der Christlichen Dogmengeschichte), 
originally published in 1811. In this work he simplifies his 
plan by reducing his seven periods to three, and thus divid- 
ing the whole history into three parts, ancient (A.D. 1-600), 
middle (600-1517), and modern (1517-1811). 

In the interval between the first and last of these publica- 
tions, several others had appeared, called forth by the example 
and success of Miinscher. The only one of these, with which 
we are acquainted, is Augusti’s Lehrbuch, in a moderate octavo, 
published first in 1805, and thirty years later in a fourth edi- 
tion Augusti modifies the plan of Miinscher by carrying the 
general history continuously through ten periods before giving 
that of the particular doctrines. 

A new edition of Miinscher’s smaller work, enlarged by the 
addition of original authorities and other matter, was begun 
by Von Colln in 1832, and completed by Neudecker in 1838. 
The Dogmengeschichte of Ruperti (1831), like most other 
learned works by pastors not professors, seems to be excluded 
from the catalogue of scientific treatises. That of Lentz (1834) 
might have escaped a like condemnation on account of his pro- 
posing a new method,—that of taking up the history of a doc- 
trine where it first becomes important in church history, with 
retrospective reference to its earlier development. His chro- 
nological division of the whole is into eight periods. 
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Earlier than the second of the works just mentioned, and of 
far more consequence than either, in the judgment of the 
learned, was the Lehrbuch of Baumgarten-Crusius, which ap- 
peared in 1832, in two closely-printed volumes. This work, 
notwithstanding its obscurity and heaviness, received great 
praise for erudition and profundity. It consists of a general 
and a special history of doctrines, the first being subdivided 
into external and internal. The number of periods assumed 
is twelve. ° 

The first Roman Catholic attempt of this kind is, so far as 
we know, that of Klee, whose first volume appeared in 1837, 
and the second two years later. He repudiates the distinction 
between general and particular Dogmengeschichte, ‘and also 
the division into periods, choosing rather to describe each 
doctrine at its first appearance, and then trace its development 
from age to age. 

The work of Engelhardt (1839) divides the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine from the time of the Apostles to the Reformation 
into two great periods, the turning point of the division being 
Scotus Erigena. Under each of these divisions the subject is 
distributed according to a mixed chronological and topical ar- 
rangement. 

Meier’s Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (1840) exhibits, in 
a thin octavo volume, an exceedingly condensed and yet per- 
spicuous compendium of the history, in a form peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of those who wish to make a first ac- 
quaintance with the subject. His chronological division of the 
whole is unto six periods, grouped in three ages, differing from 
those of Miinscher’s second method only in the greater length 
assigned to ancient times, which Meier understands as reach- 
ing into, if not through, the eighth century. ' 

The latest work which we have seen in this department is 
the beautifully-printed and laboriously-written work of Hagen- 
bach in two octavo volumes.* Though the author’s text is less 
perspicuous than Meier’s, his details are fuller, his citations 
more abundant, and the statements of his second volume 
founded upon later materials. A valuable contribution to this 
branch of learning had been previously made by the same 
author, in his Tabular Synopsis of the History of Doctrines, 
from the times of the Apostles to the Reformation (1828). In 
his last work he returns to the old method of general and 
special history, which he handles under seven periods. 

. No attempt whatever has been here made to estimate the 
absolute or relative value of these works, upon the score of 
orthodoxy or of scientific merit. The sole design of the 


* A translation of which has been issued by Messrs Clark, in their Foreign Theolo- 
gical Library. 
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enumeration is. to show the recent origin and rapid growth 
of this new discipline, as well as to determine certain points, 
both dates and names, for reference hereafter. Our readers 
will also bear in mind that, while these systematic works have 
been successively appearing, the process of historical mono- 
graphy, to which they are indebted for materials, has con- 
tinued without any interruption or decrease. 

In addition to the systematic writers upon Dogmenge- 
schichte, some of whom have now been mentioned, there is 
one whose influence can scarcely fail to be enduring and ex- 
tensive in determining the character and form of future works 
upon this subject, if, indeed, it has not been already felt by 
more than one of the most recent. This is Kliefoth, whose 
Introduction to the History of Doctrine * was published at 
the chief town of the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg in 1839. 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing this one of the most 
striking and attractive books ‘that we have ever read. It is 
not only highly original itself, but constantly suggestive of new 
thoughts besides those which are formally expressed. An- 
other characteristic feature is the largeness of the author's 
views without the customary drawback of indefiniteness and 
abstruseness. It is also distinguished among German writings 

‘by the rare combination of simplicity and clearness with ex- 
traordinary novelty and boldness of conception. If this be 
the newest type of German speculation, we sincerely hail it 
as an omen of most salutary change, and shall rejoice to find 
that our own ignorance has taken for an individual peculiarity 
what is really common to the younger race of theologians. 
We allude to speculation in connection with this work, because 
it is not really a history nor a bibliographical introduction to 
the study, but a truly philosophical analysis of the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, and a masterly delineation of the 
way in which its history should be recorded. No book was 
ever more devoid of pedantry. The only evidence of erudition 
is afforded by occasional illustrations which evince a thorough 
knowledge of the literature of the subject, and show clearly 
that the author’s most refined speculations are the gases 
evolved by a laborious process, not the fogs spontaneously 
engendered by the exhalations of a stagnant pool. In short, 
if we were called upon to say in what particular this work 
of Kliefoth differs from the mass of German writings of the 
more ideal class, we should reply that.it is full of novelties, 
at least to us, and yet of novelties which even we can under- 
stand. This testimony must of course be taken with all due 
allowance for our want of information, and the obvious pos- 
sibility that what’ seems new to us in Kliefoth may be merely 
* Einleitung in die Dogmengeschichte von Dr Th. Kliefoth. 8vo. 
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the reflection of some greater light not yet apparent above 
our horizon. We are only giving the impressions actually 
left some time since by a cursory perusal without any aid, 
before or after, from contemporary criticism. 

It would be easy to concoct an entertaining and instructive 
article by simply giving a synopsis of the theories propounded 
in this interesting book. But it is not at present in our 
hands, and such an undertaking would divert us from another 
object which we have in view. The only other point to which 
we shall refer, before- proceeding with our task, is Kliefoth’s 
striking exhibition of the characteristic difference between 
the four great periods of the history of doctrine, —a difference 
arising from the several problems which the church has been 
called successively to solve. During the first period, the Greek 
theologians were employed upon the doctrines of theology in 
the restricted sense, including all that relates to the being 
and attributes of God, and to the mode of the divine exist- 
ence, the divinity of Christ, his natures and his person, the 
personality and deity of the Holy Spirit. When these had 
been discussed and settled by authority, the second period 
began, during which the Latin church was engaged in a like 
work with respect to anthropology, the nature and fall of 
man, original sin, free will, &c. In the third or Reformation 
period, the great subject of dispute and adjudication was 
soteriology, the method of salvation, atonement, justification, 
regeneration, &c. According to Kliefoth, if our memory 
serves us, we are now at the commencement of a fourth great 
period ; and the only portion of the Christian system which 
remains to be developed is ecclesiology, the doctrine of the 
church, to which all controversies and investigations are now 
tending, and the settlement of which will be the harbinger of 
general union, purity, and peace. We do not know with 
whom this five conception is original; but it seems to be the 
key-note of all Kiiefoth’s compositions, the favourite thought 
with which he begins and ends, and by which the character 
and. tone of all his speculations are determined. 

The only other specimen of Kliefoth’s composition which 
has come into our hands is a series of articles, in several suc- 
cessive numbers, of the Allgemeines Repertorium, a monthly 
journal of theological literature and ecclesiastical statistics, 
formerly edited by Rheinwald, now by Reuter of Berlin. The 
articles which we have mentioned all,appeared during the first 
half of the year 1845. They are on the modern historiography 
of the German Protestant Church,* the merits and defects of 
which are compared with those of the older writers, and the 
actual state and prospects of the science exhibited. Although 

* Die neure Kirch hichtschreibung in der Deutsch-ev lischen Kirche. 
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we have not found these articles so striking and impressive as 
the book before described, in which the writer may have laid 
out his whole stock of original ideas, they are, nevertheless, 
eminently interesting and instructive, and have made us more 
desirous of ascertaining something, in relation to the au- 
thor. We did hope to obtain some information from the 
work of Dr Schaf, who mentions many of the latest German 
writers; but if Kliefoth’s name occurs in his pages, it has 
inadvertently escaped our notice. This is the more remark- 
able, because of the congeniality between the men, and the 
singular coincidence of thought and language in their two 
productions now before us. Some of the qualities which we 
have ascribed to Dr Kliefoth are undoubtedly possessed by Dr 
Schaf, and would have made the same impression if it had not 
been forestalled by a previous perusal of the uther, so that 
what was last read seemed but a second emanation from the 
same school, however they might differ in particular opinions. 
Dr Schaf, moreover, has the disadvantage of appearing under 
the disguise of a translation, not by any means remarkable 
for purity of English, ease of manner, or correctness of ex- 
pression. In his native tongue, so far as we may dare to 
judge, he is distinguished by a liveliness, simplicity, and 
‘clearness, near akin to that which charms us in the works of 
Kliefoth. 

The main design of Dr Schaf’s tract is an admirable one, 
in which we wish him all success. It is to foster a spirit of 
historical inquiry, with respect to the chureh and to theology, 
in opposition to the adverse tendency so evident and strong 
among ourselves at present. In urging this, he only asks us 
to keep up with the general progress of improvement, instead 
of lapsing into barbarous stagnation. In all the fields of 
human knowledge, history has now become essential, both as 
an object and a means of cultivation. It is no longer possible 
to learn or teach any branch of science thoroughly, without 
due regard to the historical element which it involves, or, at 
least, to the historical phase in which it may be viewed. The 
effect of this is something more than the awakening of a live- 
lier interest in subjects which might otherwise seem barren 
and repulsive. It also tends to bring the various parts of 
knowledge into harmony, and counteract the hurtful segrega- 
tion of the sciences, Experience has shown that the most 
effective means to this end is afforded, not by abstract ideas, 
but by concrete realities—that the principle of unity is to be 
sought, not in metaphysics, but in history. Each part of learn- 
ing or of science has a history of its own, and this, as we have 
said, has come tobe regarded as essential to its perfect exhi- 

bition. - At the same time, the whole subject takes its proper 
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place in the general series of historical succession. Thus his- 
tory, in one sense, comprehends all sciences, and in another 
forms a part of each. Like the atmosphere, it presses both 
within and without, and while it fills up every nook and cranny 
in the parts, embraces and encompasses the whole. 

Our national tendency, so far as we have any, is to slight the 
past and overrate the present. This unhistorical peculiarity 
is constantly betraying itself in various forms, but it is no- 
where more conspicuous and more injurious than in our theo- 
logy. Hence the perpetual resuscitation of absurdities a thou- 
sand times exploded, the perpetual renewal of attempts which 
have a thousand times been proved abortive. Hence the false 
position which religion has been forced to assume in reference 
to various inferior yet important interests, to science, litera- 
ture, art, and civil government. Hence, too, the barrenness 
and hardness by which much of our religious literature is dis- 
tinguished, because cut off from the inexhaustible resources 
which can only be supplied by history. The influence of this 
defect upon our preaching is perhaps incalculable. But instead 
of going on to reckon up the consequences of the evil now in 
question, let us draw attention to the fact that it is not of such 
a nature as to be corrected by the lapse of time, but must in- 
crease with the increase of ignorance and lazy pride, especially 
when fostered by a paltry national conceit, and flattered b 
those oracles of human progress who declare that history is 
only fit for monks. 

To counteract this tendency, we need some influence aé eztra, 
some infusion of strange blood into our veins. On this ground 
we are much disposed to look for good effects from Dr Schaf’s 
appearance, and even from the faults which have been charged 
upon his writings. The grotesque English which occasionally 
marks his style is not only palliated by the intimation on the © 
title-page—“ translated from the German”—but may serve, 
like the jargon of his favourite Carlyle, to make the reader 
think by making him first stare and laugh. Even the positive, 
dogmatical, authoritative tone, which sometimes verges upon 
flippancy, may serve, by rendering the conversation more 
piquant, to make it more effective. Whether any good is 
likely to result, among intelligent and cultivated readers, from 
the author’s habit of pronouncing just as confidently where he 
is imperfectly informed as where he understands his subject— 
from his supercilious representations of English and American 
theology as wholly unproductive—or from the compassionate 
disdain with which he looks down upon all who are not of the 
High Dutch breed and breeding—is a question which we leave 
to be decided by himself. If even these peculiarities, however, 
which ought long since to have dropped off as the exuvic of 
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the status pupillaris, should, by rousing attention to the valu- 
able truths embodied in his writings, give additional effect to 
his undoubted talents, eloquence, and learning, the price paid 
for the benefit is one of which the purchasers at least will have 
no reason to complain. 

The valuable truths of which we speak have, in the present 
case, no necessary connection with the author's doctrine as to 
our participation in the human nature of our Lord, nor even 
with his doctrine of “ organic development.” In some direc- 
tions we are.not prepared to take a step with him; in others 
we can go as far as he can—for example, in maintaining the 
importance of historical theology, as well for its conservative 
as its progressive influence. We hold, as thoroughly as he 
can, the necessity of knowing what has been before us, in order 
to fulfil our own vocation. If he chooses to express this same 
idea by the figure of organic growth, like that of plants and 
animals, with all the cognate images of twigs and sap, or food 
and blood, we do not make the least objection to his pleasing 
his own taste in the selection of a figurative vehicle for his 
ideas. But so far is this theory, or rather this poetical con- 
ception, of an animal or vegetable growth, from aiding the effect 
of what it represents upon ourselves, that we would rather 
‘look at the plain truth divested of the tropical costume in 
which the author’s eloquence has dressed it up. In this we 
have been influenced, no doubt, to some extent, by our long 
familiarity with all kinds of ‘ development,” as regular cant 
phrases in our newspaper vocabulary. The changes rung upon 
this term and its correlatives have been so endless, that they 
seem to have lost all their’ power ad captandum vulgus. This 
would be a very insufficient reason for rejecting any new dis- 
covery which happened to have been baptized by this familiar 
name; but when we come to look more narrowly at Dr Schaf’s 
principles, apart from the accompanying metaphors, they strike 
us very much like old agquaintances in masquerade, or we may 
even say like English and American travellers, fresh from the 
hands of a German tailor. 

Another circumstance which has contributed to break the 
magic spell of this word, is its having been so recently adopted 
by Newman, and applied to the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome. Of Newman’s Essay (on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine) Dr Schaf speaks slightingly, and yet seems to re- 
gard it as beyond the reach of native criticism, because 
“too many of our critics, in their immense Protestant self- 
complacency, to which all is clear and settled long ago as re- 
gards the whole subject, are utterly disqualified for every task 
of this kind.” Dr-Schaf knows best, but we should certainly 
have thought the “ self-complacency” of looking upon every 
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thing as “clear and settled long ago,” less “ immense” than 
that of looking upon every thing as waiting to be rendered 
clear and settled by ourselves. 

Even a cursory perusal is sufficient to disclose the genesis of 
Newman’s strange essay. It is clearly the effort of a highly- 
cultivated and ingenious mind to reconcile its new position 
with its old associations. It betrays a fixed determination to 
lay hold of every practical means to justify the foregone con- 
clusion of the writer, not so much before the public as before 
himself. It is really. difficult to see why as much might not be 
said for Buddhism, and a great deal more for Islam. The 
principle tacitly assumed is that whatever now stands connect- 
ed, in the Romish system, with the teachings of the Scriptures, 
must be right, however foreign from those teachings, nay, how- 
ever uncongenial or even inconsistent with them it may seem, 
because the same reproach which these additions now incur 
has been lavished on the church from the beginning, and be- 
cause the adventitious matter, although utterly dissimilar to 
primitive Christianity, may have been included in it as a germ 
implanted with a view to subsequent development. In this 
way Fetishism might be represented as a legitimate develop- 
ment of Deism. Let it be once conceded that the greatest 
actual difference is no bar to the supposition of original iden- 
tity, and little ingenuity will be required to bring the case 
within the scope of Dr Newman’s definitions and distinctions 
between genuine development, corruption, and decay. If it 
can be alleged of all the actual peculiarities of Popery, that 
they carry out the original idea and proceed upon an unchanged 
principle, that they are nothing more than conservative addi- 
tions and unitive assimilations, then may any one thing be 
proved to have been developed out of any other. 

Closely connected with the origin and primary design of the - 
essay, and indeed a striking proof of it, is the tentative form of 
its contents. It is not the record of the author's ultimate con- 
clusions, but of his confused attempts to reach them. He is 
groping all through in the dark, determined to attain a certain 
object, he knows not, we had almost said, he cares not how. 
Like a traveller in a forest or a pathless waste, he first strikes 
out in this direction, then in that, resolved to find a way or make 
one. At each successive failure he renews the effort, coming 
back, as near as may be, to his former starting point. This, we 
have no doubt, is the secret history of many passages, in which 
there is the greatest show of scientific forms and systematic 
‘order, as for instance in the long enumeration of the various 
species of development, and in that of the tests by which corrup- 
tions and developments may be distinguished. These classifi- 
cations are evidently not the result of the author’s speculations, 
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but their basis, the provisional assumptions on which he builds 
his theory, with the intent and in the hope of proving them as 
he proceeds, and when he fails in this, the unsupported postu- 
_lates are suffered to remain, as if self-evident. This mode of 
reasoning and composition seems to be a favourite with some 
distinguished living writers of the Church of England, not ex- 
cepting those who have derived most assistance from the Ger- 
mans. Every attentive reader must be struck with it in Bishop 
Thirlwall’s History of Greece, which, able and learned as it is, 
exhibits in its earlier chapters, not so much the writer’s view 
of the subject after he had mastered it, as the first painful 
process of investigation, so that often, at the opening of a para- 
graph, he does not seem to know on which side of the question 
he will be at its conclusion. This description, however, admits 
only of a partial application to the case of Newman, whose un- 
certainty extends to the ways and means of proof, but by no 
means to the proposition which he wills to prove, and which 
was evidently fixed before he took his peninhand. From the 
extraordinary nature of the doctrine thus assumed—to wit, the 
doctrine of development applied to the corruptions of the 
Papacy—and from the singularly unconvincing nature of the 
proofs employed, we do not wonder that the crafty representa- 
tives of Rome in England courteously declined to read the 
book before its publication, and preferred to leave the whole 
responsibility of its contents upon the venerable neophyte who 
brought it to their altars as the first fruits of his blessed reno- 
vation. That it should ever have the least effect in working 
the conversion of others, even among Newman’s former friends 
and associates, but much more among Protestants of other 
schools, seems almost inconceivable. 

Dr Schaf’s plea for development is not more totally unlike 
Dr Newman’s in its purpose and conclusions than in its structure, 
plan, and manner. There is nothing dubious, provisional, or 
tentative, either in the matter or the form of his discourse, 
which, on the contrary, presents throughout the uniform 
appearance of a subject which the author has thought out, and 
on which his judgment is already settled. From this very cir- 
cumstance arises, in a great degree, that air of confidence and 
positiveness which has been already mentioned. The learning 
here exhibited is of course rather superficially extensive than 
profound ; but what the author knows, he has digested and . 
knows how to use. Even the thoughts of others have become 
his own before he reproduces them, by what his predecessor, 
Dr Newman, might call unitive assimilation. 

After all that we have said of our ingenious author’s meta- 
phors, it may be thought presumptuous if we attempt to give 
our own views of “ development” in parabolic form. This is 
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the rather to be apprehended, as the illustration which we have 
in mind is open to the same severe censure here pronounced on 
Dr Cheever’s imagery borrowed from the solar system, namely, 
that it likens human progress to the changes of dead matter 
rather than the growth of an organic body. But this last com- 
parison, though beautiful, and in some respects perfectly appro- 
priate, nevertheless strikes us as involving a confusion of things 
really distinct, viz., the growth of Christian doctrine or revealed 
truth, and the growth of Christian knowledge or theology. 
The first kind of development is repudiated, not by us alone, 
but by the author, when he grants, or rather strongly affirms, 
the completeness of the original revelation, and the real pre- 
sence of all Christian doctrines in the books of the New Testa- 
ment. This necessarily implies the coexistence, even in the 
most perfect human systems, of two elements, one variable, the 
other constant, to denote which combination the figure of ani- 
mal or vegetable growth is by no means so well suited as that 
of a precious and invariable substance, subjected to an infinite 
variety of processes and modes of treatment. Upon this pre- 
sumption rests the following illustration. 

The whole body of religious truth and theological opinion, 
as it now exists, may, without absurdity, if not with strict pro- 
priety in all points, be compared to an extensive mine, which 
has been known and wrought for ages, and on which mining 
companies and individual miners are still busily employed. 
Among these miners there is a great diversity of practice, 
arising from a corresponding difference of theory, as well in 
relation to the value of the ore as to the method of procuring 
it. All are agreed that gold is to be found there, and that it 
there exists in combination with other metals or with certain 
earths. But one of the oldest and most active companies 
proceeds upon the principle that these adjuncts must not be 
separated from the gold, having been formed in combination 
with it, and being for that reason equally precious. Another 
company, or rather a solitary member of the first, departs so 
far from the opinion of his fellows as to hold that the adjuncts 
are of later date, having by some mysterious process been 
evolved from the gold, in which they were originally latent, and 
of which they consequently still form part. A third set, or 
company, assume an opposite position, namely, that the gold 
has been formed, or at least brought to perfection, by the suc- 
cessive combinations into which it has entered as a constant 
element, and that the adscititious substances with which it is 
now mixed have had a share in this creative process, although 
worthless in themselves and now superfluous. A fourth class 
admits the latter part of this opinion, but rejects the first, al- 
leging that the adjuncts are and always have been worthless, 
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and insisting on their total separation from the precious ore, 
by precisely the same methods and the use of the same imple- 
ments employed by their own predecessors centuries ago. Any 
change in the hereditary processes of mining and metallurgy 
is looked upon by these as a depravation of the gold itself. 
By way of contrast to this strange idea, a fifth set steadily 
maintain that no regard whatever should be paid to any former 
practice or contrivance, but that every miner should begin de 
novo, manufacture his own tools, and invent his own methods, 
as if no experiment had yet been made and no result accom- 
plished. While each of these laborious companies is wedded 
to its own peculiar theory and practice, and regardless of the 
rest, there is a sixth, which differs from them all, and yet in 
some degree agrees with each, by carefully distinguishing the 
gold from the alloy, and laboriously separating one from the 
other, in the use of the best methods which. their own experi- 
ence or that of their forerunners has brought to light and proved 
to be effectual. 

The application of this parable, so far as it requires or ad- 
mits an application, is as follows: The first class or company 
of miners represents the vulgar Popish doctrine which puts 
Scripture and Tradition on a level, and requires the monstrous 
after-growth of ages to be treated with the same consideration 
as the primitive doctrines and institutions, out of whose cor- 
ruption it has sprung. ; 

The second theory is Newman’s doctrine of Development, in 
which a series of gradual additions to the primitive simplicity 
is granted, but alleged to be the necessary evolution of a germ 
or principle implicitly contained in the original revelation, and 
designed from the beginning to be thus evolved. 

Over against this stands the doctrine of Development, main- 
tained by many German writers, and which recognises all the 
absurdities and heresies of past times, either as modifications 
of the truth, or as processes without which it would never have | 
attained its present value, so that the truth is actually more 
true than it would have been but for the many falsehoods which 
have heretofore usurped its place, obscured its light, and marred 
its beauty. 

The miners who persist in the exclusive use of the ancestral 
implements and methods are those orthodox traditionists who, 
not content with holding fast to the original doctrines of the . 
Reformation, attach equal sanctity.and value to the ancient 
forms of definition and elucidation, making no distinction be- 
tween one who teaches a new doctrine and one who propounds 
an old onein new language. These theologians would as soon 
go to the stake for the scholastic formula in which the truth 
is set forth by some human teacher, as they would for the truth — 
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itself or the authoritative form in which the Word of God ex- 
hibits it. ; 

A worthy counterpart to this school is the one which rushes 
to the opposite extreme of foolishly ignoring all the past, and 
making self the starting point of all development and human 
progress. These are the miners who are so afraid of being 
hampered by adherence to the implements and methods of their 
predecessors, that they obstinately sink new shafts instead of 
going down the old ones, and waste no little time in the crea- 
tion of original spades and grubbing-hoes. 

Lastly, the really enlightened miners, among whom we of 
course aspire to hold an humble place, while they maintain the 
immutability of the truth itself and the completeness of its re- 
velation in the Word of God, believe themselves at liberty, or 
rather under the most solemn obligations, to employ the best 
means of discovery, exposition, illustration, and diffusion, and 
as a necessary means to this end, seek to know the methods of 
their predecessors and the fruits of their exertions, abjuring 
neither the experience of their fathers nor the use of their own 
judgment, but applying both with freedom and discretion, as 
alike essential to complete success. These miners neither bind 
themselves to use the rude and awkward apparatus of the first 
explorers, nor engage to fabricate a new one for themselves. 
They only promise to employ the best, an undertaking which 
implies a due regard to previous improvements no less than to 
fresh researches, as it still holds good of the religious teacher, 
whether from the chair, the pulpit, or the press, that “‘ every 
scribe instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is like a man that 
is an householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.” 





Art. VIII.— Theological Essays. By FREDERIC DENISON 
Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of 
Divinity in King’s College, London. 1853. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 449. 


SMALL as this volume is, it urgently demands, and is on all 
hands compelling, a critical examination. The author’s posi- 
tion is one of great influence. As Professor of Divinity in 
King’s College, he is able to operate on the aspirants to the 
Christian ministry, * while, as Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, he 
commands the ear of the benchers of that fraternity, one of 

* Since this was written, Mr Maurice has resigned his er eae in consequence 


of a decision of the College Council, at the instance of the Principal, and after a pri- 
vate correspondence between him and Mr Maurice on the contents of this volume, 
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the most intellectual audiences and important classes in so- 
ciety. In this double capacity, Mr Maurice is, in point of 
fact, exercising great, and probably growing influence. While 
his lips and his pen seem never to rest, many ears are hanging 
upon the one, and many eyes devouring the fruit of the other. 
Of such a man the teaching cannot be unimportant to the con- 
ductors of this Journal. Hitherto, however, Mr Maurice’s 
theology has come out but very partially, if indeed at all. In- 
cidental rather than formal have been all the statements and 
discussions on points strictly theological which we remember 
to have met with in any former productions of his pen; and we 
know too well the injustice that is often done to an author by 
drawing from such materials general conclusions, which, how- 
ever apparently well founded, they may never have been intended 
to bear. But in the Essays before us it is the professed object of 
Mr Maurice to lay before the public his ideas upon all the com- 
manding points of the Christian faith; and though the work 
has nothing of the formality of a theological treatise—a shape 
as foreign to the author’s tastes as it would have proved re- 
pulsive to those for whom the book was immediately designed 
—we are under no disadvantage in consequence, for he speaks 
out upon every subject, the most delicate and vital, if not with 
- clearness, at least with a freedom and a courage quite remark- 
able. : 
The more immediate object of the book, too, and that which 
constitutes its dominant feature, gives it a peculiar claim to 
attention in a theological point of view, while, as a test of the 
author himself as a teaeher of theology and a preacher of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, it is worthy of particular notice. 
In compliance with the wishes of a deceased lady, it has been 
prepared with a special reference to Unitarians, whose condi- 
tion as a religious body presents just now, as some of our 
readers may know, certain interesting features. The old Eng- 
lish Unitarianism of the last century is rapidly going to decay. 
The shallow materialistic and sensational philosophy with which 
it was bound up has given place, in the case of its younger 
and more ardent men, to a philosophy the very opposite, which 
is working a silent revolution in their religious ideas. A so- 
called spiritual school is supplanting the old biblical one. To 
both, the orthodox faith of Christendom is perhaps equally dis- 
tasteful; but while the one had to get rid of it by a laborious 
and heartless criticism, to prove that the Bible does not mean 
what it says, the other can take it as it stands, and yet sit 
loose to its entire teaching. They smile at the old biblicals 
for their bondage to a Book, seeing in the Bible, as they them- 
selves do, only a set of archaic and venerable forms, by which, 
in a land of high religious inspiration, the universal truths of 
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the human reason at sundry times and in divers manners 
found utterance. To this style of thinking, however, many 
of the new school are much less committed than others. 
While some have reached, and others are nearing, the stage 
of a vapid Pantheism, which leaves them nothing of Religion 
but an unsubstantial Sentiment, the best minds among them, 
there is reason to hope, are far short of this, and simply un- 
hinged on the fundamental principles of religious belief. Old 
Unitarianism, they find, will believe with them no longer; 
Transcendentalism at once fascinates and frightens them, for 
they know not whither it may lead them, and find it hard to 
assimilate with their English habitudes of thought; while 
Orthodoxy, which might seem the true haven of refuge from 
both, they think themselves in duty bound to eschew. That 
there are sincere and noble minds in this state we firmly be- 
lieve, and that it is possible for truth to reach them, why 
should we doubt? To help such in their hitherto fruitless 
“ Endeavours after the Christian Life,”* if haply their weary spirits 
might be drawn under the wing of One whom as yet they know 
not, were a worthy object of Christian ambition; and we were 
not without hope that Mr Maurice, from certain peculiar quali- 
fications which he possesses, might be honoured to achieve 
something in this line, None, probably, knows better than he 
what Unitarianism is, in all its forms, and certainly none can 
have stronger inducements to affectionate sympathy with their 
unconscious prejudices and painful struggles against evan- 
gelic truth. Systematic theology, indeed, or textual criticism, 
no one could expect to get from Mr Maurice; but to indi- 
cate, in a kindly spirit, the weak points of Unitarianism, in 
every form of it, as a religion for the heart of man, and to 
show familiarly how, in our Father's house, there is bread 
enough and to spare for its deepest cravings and largest capa-— 
cities, was a service which, supposing his own apprehensions 
of it to be correct, we could not but think Mr Maurice emi- 
nently qualified to render to the Faith. Few men ean 80 
seat themselves in the centre of one’s thoughts; and whoever | 
has been made thus to stand confessed before him, can hardly 
help thinking that the preacher or writer who possesses this 
power must have something worth hearing to say to his case, 
Striking examples of this admirable faculty occur in almost 
every Essay in the volume before us; enough to show that, if 
no relief is brought to the cases here in succession laid bare, 
or if the doctoring they receive makes them only worse than 
‘before, the cause must lie deeper than any intellectual or lite- 
rary defects of the author,—that if “ the health of the daughter 
of my people is not recovered,” it is because some human ma- 
* The title of an interesting work of Mr Martineau. 
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nufacture has been substituted for the “ Balm in Gilead and 
the Physician there.” This, we grieve to say, is actually the 
case. 

~ Another quality of Mr Maurice, from which we hoped some- 
thing, is admirably exemplified in his “ Prophets and Kings 
of the Old Testament”—undoubtedly his best production—we 
mean, his power of finding his way through the complications 
and perplexities of the divine scheme in its earlier stages, and 
evolving from the divine text its commanding principles and 
bearings so- naturally, as to beget at least a momentary won- 
der at the difficulties it has occasioned to the most reverential 
students of the Bible,—and all this with continual reference 
to the most recent forms of infidel objection, which are brushed 
away with an ease and success altogether delightful. It does 
not follow, indeed, that one, who can deal so well with the 
historic development of the divine scheme should be able to 
manage equally well the scriptural materials of a true theo- 
logy; nor were we without grave apprehensions on this head. 
But our hope was, that Mr Maurice appeared, if not to be 
rising in his conceptions of scriptural truth, to be at least 
acquiring that depth and spirituality of tone which often 
serves as an instinct for truth, and that much as he might have 
’ yet to learn, Professor of Divinity though he were, he might 
throw a charm around the vitalities of the Christian Faith to 
many an earnest but clouded spirit, that would turn with in- 
stinctive aversion from any systematic defence of orthodox 
doctrine. : 

In this, we are sorry to say, we have been totally disap- 
pointed. As an attempt to effect a lodgment in the Unitarian 
mind for the fundamental principles of the Evangelic Faith, the 
volume before us is a portentous failure. And-no wonder. 
For the startling fact must be told, that Mr Maurice in this 
book has capitulated to the Unitarians. Some great points he 
still retains, but their real value is neutralised by the loss of 
what is surrendered ; and even what he still clings to is reached 
and pleaded for on grounds all too subjective to stand the 
pressure, in other minds at least, of opposite tendencies. Mr 
Maurice’s Gospel, in short, is “ another gospel, which yet is 
not another;” but something to “trouble us and pervert (or 
rather subvert) the Gospel of Christ;” and this new antidote 
to Unitarianism. requires itself an antidote. . With much that 
is airy and unsolid, the volume has undoubtedly its fascina- 
tions both of thought and style. Tosome of the fine passages 
which ever and anon threaten to hide the fallacies which 
abound in it, we shall take occasion to advert. But in spite 
of these, the discerning reader cannot fail to arrive at the pain- 
ful conclusion, that under colour of some new way of winning 
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over Unitarians to the truth as it is in Jesus, Mr Maurice in 
these Essays sells the jewels and surrenders the keys of the 
Temple of revealed truth. Nor is this all. While he pulls 
down much, he builds up nothing. He is vastly more at home 
in the destructive than in the constructive. For the latter, 
he has as little of the ability as of the inclination: for the 
former, he has both in nearly equal proportion. And yet, it 
is not in the way of systematic attack that he assails what he 
calls popular orthodoxy. He only whispers it away. You 
think it is the Unitarian that he is dealing with, and seeking 
to gain over; and so in a sort it is. But soon you find that 
he has one eye at least on yourself, and that if all you hold 
dear in the Gospel of Christ has not been witched away from 
_ ere you have done with this volume, it will be no fault of 

r Maurice’s. He approaches the Unitarians as their friend, 
and is at quite exuberant pains to convince them that he has 
nothing to gain by orthodox error. He has felt their diffi- 
culties—he feels them still. He knows their scheme with all 
its recommendations ; but he has found it wanting, and if they 
will only give him their ear, he will repay them for the many 
valuable lessons he has learnt from them by pointing out to 
them where it fails. Most excellent! We also step up to him, 
not doubting to profit by the lesson. How gently and well, 
almost at the outset, does he allure and constrain his Uni- 
tarian brother to believe in the dread reality of SiIN—a mighty 
step towards the faith of every other evangelic truth! But 
incipient admiration is quickly changed into irresistible alarm. 
The foundations get upheaved; and in place of the solidities of 
the ancient faith, we are treated to mystic crudities, from a Pro- 
fessor of Divinity quite astonishing. The entire edifice of re- 
vealed truth requires, we are told,to be reconstructed; but this 
book, instead of contributing to that object, confounds every- - 
thing, and exhibits its author entangled in the mire of the 
very system which he professes to write against. His sym- 
pathies are with modes of thinking irreconcilable with simple 
subjection to the living oracles; while his quiet yet keen 
satire is reserved for those who think that texts of Scrip- 
ture count for something, and who, though finding in their 
‘* Christian consciousness ” no faint echo to the verities of the 
Evangelic Faith, yet rest in them, not on this purely sub- 
jective ground, but because they find them written on an- 
other and less changeful tablet, with a pen of iron, and the 
point of a diamond. 


But it is time to come to details. The first and introduc- 
tory Essay—* On Cuarity ”—exemplifies all the qualities of the 
volume, good and bad. As a specimen of the former, nothing 
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can be happier than the following appeals, the first to the old 
Unitarian school, the second to the new:— 


“You have urged me to believe that God is actually love. You 
have taught me to dread any representation of Him which is at vari- 
ance with this; to shrink from attributing to Him any acts which 
would be unlovely in man. Well! and I find myself in a world ruled 
over by this Being, in which there are countless disorders: yes, and I 
find mys«lf adding to the disorder ; one of the elements of it. My 
heart and conscience demand how this is. I want to know, not for 
the sake of a theory, but for the most practical purposes of life—I 
want to know how these disorders may be removed out of the world 
and out of me. You are, I am aware, benevolent men, a great many 
of you eager for sanitary, social, political reformation. That is well, as 
far as you are concerned ; but is the Ruler of the universe as much 
concerned about the state of it as you are? Has He done anything 
adequate for the deliverance of it from its plagues: is He doing any- 
thing? I have not found you able to answer these questions ; and I 
do not think other people find that you are able. Men who have to 
sorrow, and suffer, and work, may accept your help in improving their 
outward condition, but they do not accept your creed: it is nothing to 
them. Atheism is their natural and necessary refuge, if the only 
image of God presented to them is of one who allows men to be com- 
fortable,—who is not angry with them,—who wishes all to be happy, 
but leaves them to make themselves and each other happy as well as 
they can. They can meditate on the world almost as well without 
such a Being as with Him. I say this, because it is true, and because 
the truth should be spoken. God forbid that I should say for a mo- 
ment that it is true for you. I know it is not,” &c. 

“ You, again, who think there is some important truth in the doc- 
trines we confess, but are convinced that we hold the shell of it, while 
you are possessing, or at least seeking for, the kernel ; and that no fel- 
lowship will ever exist among human beings till they have been per- 
suaded to cast the shell away ; to you who support this sentiment by 
evidence, all too clear and decisive, drawn from the records of the con- 
troversies between churchmen, and from the feebleness of their present 
condition ; to you who bid us always keep our eyes upon some good 
time coming, when such controversies will cease, and another kind of 
church will emerge out of those which you tell us are crumbling into 
dust; to you, I say, I have asked what the substance is within the 
shell; and the best answer I have got is—a certain religious senti- 
ment—a tendency, that is, or bias, or aspiration of the soul towards 
something. And that is—what? Is it known or unknown, real or 
fantastic, a Person or an abstraction? It is not a trifle to me whether 
I know or not; the world, too, is interested in the question. We can- 
not be told that our words and phrases are worthless, and then be put 
off with other words and phrases, which are certainly not more sub- 
stantial. You have told us how divided churches are; will you tell 
us what has prevented them from being wholly divided ; what has kept 
the members of them from being always at war? Has it been a religious 
sentiment—has it been a philosophical abstraction? Are you afraid 
to join with me in considering that question ?—Lastly, you look for a 
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better day, and‘a united church:—so do I. But I want to know 
whether the foundation is laid on which that church is to stand, or 
whether it is to be laid; whether the Deliverer and Head of mankind 
has come, or whether we are to look for another? Your speculations 
have left me quite in the dark on this subject. I cannot bear the 
darkness. Shall we try if we can grope our way into the light ?”— 
(Pp. 15-18.) 

But in the same Essay there occurs the following astounding 
statement :— 


“T am not ashamed to say, that the vehement denunciations of the 
general faith of Christendom, which I have heard from Unitarians,— 
denunciations of it as cruel, immoral, inconsistent with any full and 
honest acknowledgment of the Divine Unity, still more of the Divine Lore, 
have been eminently useful to me ; I receive them as blessings from 
God, for which I ought to give him continual thanks. I do not mean, 
because the hearing of these charges has set me upon refuting them; 
that would be a very doubtful advantage, (for what does one gain for 
life and practice, by taking up the profession of a theological special 
pleader?) but because great portions of these charges seem to me well 
founded; because I have been compelled to confess that the evidence 
for them was irresistible. And I have been driven more and more to the 
conclusion, that that evidence does not refer to some secondary subordinate 
point which we may overlook, provided our greater and more personal 
interests are secured, or to some point on which we can for the present 
know nothing, and be content to confess our ignorance; but that it con- 
cerns the grounds of our personal and social existence,—that it is not to 
be numbered among those secret things which belong to the Lord, but 
is the root of that revelation which he has made to us and our children. 
I owe it very much to these protests, that I have learned to say to my- 
self: ‘Take away the love of God, and you take away everything. 
The Bible sets forth the revelation of that love, or it is good for no- 
thing. The church is a living witness and revelation of that love, or 
it is good for nothing.’”—(Pp. 12, 13.) 

It is but too easy to see what this means. It is no extreme ° 
section of the orthodox church, but the general faith of Chris- 
tendom that is denounced. Its creed, according to Unitarians, 
is “ cruel,” because it teaches sinners to look for pardon through 
the blood of the Lamb, or in other words, through the expia- 
tory virtue of the sacrifice of Christ—a doctrine elegantly © 
termed by its German opponents, “ the blood-theology.” It is 
an “immoral” creed, because it teaches that sinners are justi- 
fied by faith without meritorious works. And it is “ inconsis- 
tent with any full and honest acknowledgment of the Divine 
Unity, still more of the Divine Love,” because it teaches that 
while the salvation of a guilty world is the fruit of ineffable 

‘Divine Love, it is not a simple exhibition of the unity and love 
of God, but rather a stupendous manifestation of the Father, 
in the exercise of love, sending the Son to be a propitiatory 
sacrifice for sin, to take it away, and by this mysterious in- 
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terposition making way for the salvation of the sinner; or, in 
the more simple and satisfying language of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, * Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent his Son [to be] a propitiation (iAagudy) 
for our sins.” It is just this composite character of the trans- 
action by which the forgiveness of sins is brought about,—the 
sort of balance by which certain mysterious relationships and 
interests are adjusted in the pardon of sin, — our being 
“reconciled to God by the death of his Son,” “Christ suffer- 
ing forus, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God,” “redeeming us from the curse of the law, by being 
made a curse for us,”—it is this which Unitarians invariably 
represent as splitting up the unity of the Godhead into dis- 
tinct and conflicting Personalities, and making salvation the 
fruit, not of a simple exercise of divine love in the one God, 
but of some adjustment of these jarring elements,—a conquest 
wrung by one Person from -the reluctant and vengeful in- 
clination of another. And this Unitarian perversion of “ the 
general faith of Christendom”—this distortion of the sense 
and bearings of the catholic doctrine of the Atonement—Mr 
Maurice deliberately sets his seal to at the very outset of 
his volume. Had he merely protested against the fanatical 
. abuses of the doctrine, from time to time put forth,—had he 
said that, even in the soberest hands, there was a danger in 
every attempt at minute explanation and human illustrations 
of this mysterious interposition for the taking away of sin, 
whereby the glory of this stupendous movement of Divine Love 
to a perishing world is apt to disappear amidst the ingenious 
subtleties of a mechanical arrangement,—we, at least, should 
have had no fault to find; and in a book intended particularly 
for Unitarians, we should have thought such a repudiation of 
exaggerated and unscriptural details quite natural and proper. 
But it is the doctrine of Christ’s Propitiation itself, and not 
any abuses of it, which Mr Maurice agrees with the Unita- 
rians in holding to be “ inconsistent with any honest acknow- 
ledgment of the Divine Unity, still more of the Divine Love.” 
“The evidence for. this charge,” he holds, “is irresistible.” 
And as these two things which the faith of Christians takes 
away, namely, the Unity and the Love of God, are “ the root of 
that revelation which he has made to us and our children,”— 
so he feels himself constrained to say, that with them Chris- 
tendom has “taken every thing.” “The Bible is good for 
nothing” without them—‘“ the Church is good for nothing” 
without them; for to reveal and witness to these were they 
designed ; and the faith of Christendom subverts them. 
Could there be a doubt whether Mr Maurice really intended 
to go this length, at the very outset of his book, that doubt 
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would too soon disappear in the Essays which follow. At pre- 
sent, we are not disputing with him, but merely announcing 
what he says, and fixing down what he means, in the Essay on 
CHARITY with which the volume opens. 

The next Essay—on SIn—isanobleone. There is just one 
passage which mars all. Alas! this could not but be. After 
what we have seen, it is inconceivable that the best Essay on 
Sin which Mr Maurice could pen should not have a fatal twist 
somewhere. 

People who judge of human affairs without any reference to 
religion, trace the undeniable disorders of humanity either to 
bad government or defective moral training, or both. But the 
theologian, dissatisfied alike with the Legislative and the Ethi- 
cal theories of evil, talks to us of SIN as something committed 
against God. ‘“ But God surely can want nothing from us? 
If we observe the laws of our relationship to each other, what 
else can he desire from us?” To this the reply very gene- 
rally given is, that the commandments embrace a duty to God 
as well as men, and that if we fail, it is reasonable to suppose 
he will seyerely resent it. But this falls powerless on those 
for whom it is intended. They cannot take it in, and Mr 
Maurice believes it is “ their conscience, not their self-will,” 


which chiefly rebels against it as an unworthy representation of 
God. 


** Most earnestly (says he) would I desire thateach man should hold this 
conviction fast, that he should suffer no arguments of divines or of lay 
people, however plausible, to wrest it from him. And if he does not 
yet perceive any reality in the word Sin, or in the thoughts which his 
teachers associate with it, by all means let him not feign that he does. 
For the sake of the sincerity of his mind, for the sake of the truth 
which may come to him hereafter, let him keep his ethical or his legal 
doctrine, if he really has some grasp of it—not exchange it for any that . 
has a greater show and savour of divinity. But I would conjure him 
also, for the sake of the same sincerity, not to bar his soul against the 
entrance of another conviction, if it should come at some time with a 
very mighty power, because he is afraid that he may be receiving some 
old tenet of Theology, which he has dreaded and hated. At some 
moment—it may be one of weakness and sorrow, it may also be when | 
I am full of energy, and am set upon a distinct and decided purpose— 
I may be forced to feel, J did this act, J thought this thought; it was 
a wrong act, it was a wrong thought, and it was mine. The world 
about me took no account of it. I can resolve it into no habits or mo- 
tives ; or if I can, the analysis does not help me in the least. What- 
ever the habit was, I wore the habit ; whatever the motive was, I was 

.the mover. At such a moment there will rush in upon mea multitude 
of strange thoughts, of indefinite fears. There will come a sense of 
eternity, dark, unfathomable, hopeless, such as I fancied I had left 
years behind me, amidst the pictures of my nursery. That eternity will 
stand face to face with me. It will look like any thing but a picture, 
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it will present itself to me as the hardest, driest reality. There will be 
no images of torture and death.* ‘ What matter where, if I be still the 
same ?’—this question will be the torture, all death lies in that. Yes, 
brother, such a death, that I shall gladly fly from it to any devices 
which men have thought of for making their gods gracious, to any pen- 
ances which they have invented for the purpose of taking vengeance on 
themselves. These are all natural—oh, how natural !—there is not one 
of them which the coldest, most unimaginative man may not have 
coveted ; there are few which, in certain periods of confused, restless 
anguish, he may not have believed would be worth atrial. And why ? 
Because any thing is better than the presence of this dark self. I can- 
not bear to be dogged by that, night and day ; to feel its presence when 
I am in company, and when I am alone; to hear its voice whispering 
to me, ‘ Whithersoever thou goest, I shall go. Thou wilt part with all 
things else, but not with me. There will come a day when thou canst 
wander out in a beautiful world no longer, when thou must be at home 
with me,’ 

“‘ This vision is more terrible than all which the fancy of priests has 
ever conjured up! He who has‘encountered it is beginning to know 
what Sin is, as no words or definitions can teach it him. When once 
he arrives at that conviction, ‘I am the tormentor—evil lies not in 
some accidents, but in me,’ he is no more in the circle of outward acts, 
outward rules, outward punishments ; he is no more in the circle of 
tendencies, inclinations, habits, and the discipline which is appropriate 
to them. He has come unawares into a more inward circle,—a very 
close, narrow, dismal one, in which he cannot rest, out of which he 
must emerge. And I am certain he can only emerge out of it when 
he begins to say, ‘I have sinned against some Being,—not against so- 
ciety merely, not against my own nature merely, but against another 
to whom I was bound.’ And the emancipation will not be complete 
till he is able to say, giving the words their full and natural meaning, 
‘Farner, I have sinned against Thee.’”—(Pp. 22-24.) 


To all this it is replied that such experiences are confined toa 
few metaphysicians or fanatics, whom it were absurd to permit 
to “lay down the law for all the busy men—the merchants, 
tradesmen, handicraftsmen, who get through the world, and 
must getthrough it, without knowing any thing of thosetorments 
of conscience, internal strifes, or by whatever other names 
philosophers or divines like to describe them!” Mr Maurice 
admirably meets this, by showing that the religious impostures 
they complain of and want to banish derive their power over 
men from that very sense of Sin, and those dreadful anticipa- 
tions of divine vengeance in human hearts, which haunt the 
very men whio, they say, take no account of it.. The Essay closes 
with the following powerful appeal, which we must do the author 
the justice, and ourselves the pleasure, of quoting at length, as 

* On this purely subjective view of future retribution we may have something to 
say by-and-by. Meantime we believe it to be incorrect as a statement of fact. The 


feelings which the’ prospect of future retribution awakens in the overwhelming mass 
of thoughtful minds, cultivated as well as rude, are of a broader character. 
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most of our other quotations will be for a very different and 
less agreeable purpose :— 


“* My Unitarian brother! You believe that, at least, respecting us 
[namely, that “the priest and the prophet have been greater rebels 
against the law of love than the publican and the harlot, because they 
were sent into the world to testify a love for all and a kingdom for all, 
and they have been witnesses for separation, for exclusion, for them- 
selves” ]. You have often told us so. And how is it you have no 
power to work on the minds and hearts of men, and to convince them 
of God’s love, when, as you say rightly, we are forgetting or denying 
it? How is it, that in the last age you were in sympathy with all our 
feeble, worldly tone of mind, and thought we were right in mocking at 
spiritual powers, and in not proclaiming a Gospel to the poor? Why 
did you talk just as we talked, in sleepy language to sleepy congrega- 
tions, of a God who was willing to forgive if men repented, when what 
they wanted to know was, how they could repent, who could give them 
repentance, what they had to repent of? You had a mighty charm in 
your hands. You spoke of a Father. Why could you not tell men 
that He was seeking them, and wishing to make them true instead of 
false? You did not, you know you did not. Why was it? I be- 
seech you do not turn round and say, ‘ You are as guilty as we.’ I 
said already, ‘ We were much more guilty.’ Every creed we professed, 
every prayer we uttered, told us that this Father was an actual Father, 
actually related to us by the closest, most intimate bonds. We did not 
believe much of those creeds and prayers ; you wished us to believe less 
than we did. Thank God, neither you nor we could get rid of the 
witnesses which He had established, or of the deep necessities which 
corresponded to them. The earnest preachers of the day beat us both, 
because they believed in a Father, while we repeated his name, and 
you argued to prove that He was the one God. 

* And now you have, many of you, changed your language. You 
say that there is a spiritual power in the world; these preachers have 
proved there is. . You point out powerfully and skilfully, what dull, 
drowsy priests we were who denied it. But you say that those who 
asserted it were narrow, that they are worn out, that spiritual power is - 
much more widely at work than they supposed, that it is to be felt 
everywhere. Be it so—the lesson is most impressive ; we accept it. 
But why are you still powerless ? why cannot you stir the hearts of the 
people by your message more than your fathers did? Why must it be 
proclaimed, not exactly like theirs, in the ears of comfortable merchants - 
and dowagers wanting a not too troublesome religion,—but at least in 
the ears of those chiefly who crave for some new thing, not of those 
who are hungering and thirsting for life? The secret of both failures 
seems to me to be this. You, of the older school, knew something of 
transgression ; almost nothing of sin. But the transgression was of a 
rule rather than of a law ; breaches of social etiquette and propriety, 
at most uncomely and unkind habits, seemed to compose all the evils 

“you took account of, which did not appear in the shape of crimes. 
Those who must be treated, not as members of some class of men, but 
as men, have no ears for discourses about conventions and behaviour ; 
if you cannot penetrate below these, you must leave them alone. You 
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who believe in spiritual powers, do you yet acknowledge spiritual evil ? 
Can you speak to us as persons? Can you tell me of myself; what I 
am ; who is for me, who is against me? I have not found that you 
can. You havea religion for us, I know, apparently a graceful and 

. tefined one. It is a luxury, if we can afford it. But we have an enemy 
who tries to deprive us even of necessaries. Unless you can teach us 
how to procure them, in spite of him, I and my fellow-fighters must 
for the present let your religion alone.” —(Pp. 21-33.) | 


What a pity that one who could thus powerfully insinuate 
himself into the profoundest convictions and best feelings of 
the human heart, and use them sofelicitously in dealing with the 
superficialities of the old, and the sentimentalisms of the new 
Unitarian school, should so mar his own work and surrender his 
very strength into the hands of those whom it is his professed 
object to gain, as we must now show that Mr Maurice does. 
In the midst of that fine pleading for Sin, of which we have 
had room for only a part, he adduces the astonishing success 
of the Methodists among the Kingswood colliers in the last 
century, in contrast with the utter inefficiency both of the ne- 
gations of Unitarianism and of dead orthodoxy in the Church. 
But lest his readers should misinterpret that feature in the 
Methodist preaching to which he ascribed its marvellous effi- 
cacy, he is at pains to explain it, and in so doing discovers 
. the virus of his own system ; not explicitly indeed, as in the 
following Essays, but quite sufficiently for the discerning reader. 
* You will say, that Methodist preacher talked of an infinite 
punishment which God might inflict on them all if they con- 
tinued disobedient. He may have talked of that, but he would 
have talked till doomsday if he had not spoken another lan- 
guage too, which interpreted this, and into which the con- 
science rapidly translated it. He spoke of an infinite Sin—he 
spoke of an infinite Loce—he spoke of that which was true then, 
whatever might be true hereafter. He said, ‘ Thou art in a 
wrong state—hell is about thee; God would bring thee into a 
right state; He would save thee out of that hell.” Mr Mau- 
rice is not sure at all that the preachers who so moved the 
colliers’ hearts preached any thing but the horrible and hellish 
disorder of their own hearts, and God’s loving desire to bring 
them out of it. They may have told them other things, “and 
their own dreams, or the crudities of their teachers,” might 
afterwards fill them with he knows not what vanities and con- 
fusions. But the vital and melting thing, we are given to 
understand, was the discovery that Jight and darkness were 
not, as before in their minds, to be miserably confused together, 
but that “good was all good, and evil was all evil, and that in 
them, despite the odds against the good, it had gotten the vic- 
tory. Therefore was their music in the Kingswood collier’s 
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heart, and the morning stars sang at the music of it.”—(Pp. 
27, 28.) 

Not a single objective truth is here so much as alluded to, 
as the key in the hands of those marvellous preachers to the 
hearts of the rough English colliers. God’s loving desire to 
bring them out of the hellish disorder of their hearts is the 
whole thing. And, as if to show how entirely he would have 
us to trace all to that, he tells us, in the very next paragraph, 
that the reason why the descendants of those Methodist 
preachers, and we in imitation of them, are not blessed with 
the same success, is ‘‘ because we do not thoroughly understand 
or heartily believe that there is that war of Life and Death, 
of Good and Evil, now, in every man’s heart, as there was of 
old. Therefore we do not speak straightly and directly to 
both. We suppose men are to be shown by arguments that 
they have sinned, and that God has a right to punish them. We 
do not say to them, ‘ You are under a law of love; you know 
you are, and you are fighting with it.” Such was the Kings- 
wood Gospel, according to Mr Maurice! Sin, as a thing punish- 
able may have been talked about—he is not sure of that. Hell, 
in the sense of future retribution, may possibly have been held 
forth. But if so, it would not abide, save for a moment, before 
other and truer conceptions, “into which the conscience would 
quickly translate” all such phraseology. The guilt—the crimi- 
nality—of sin would speedily merge in the truer idea of the 

‘ wrong state” the poor men would then find themselves in ; 
and the anticipated hell of future retribution, the “fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indignation to devour the 
adversaries,” would be “quickly translated” into the “ hell 
about them ”—hell-deserving,'as a “ crudity of their teachers,” 
or a “dream of their own,” would be transmuted into the hellish 
wrongness of their present condition. As for pardon, the — 
correlative of guilt, God’s willingness to dispense it to sinners 
through Christ would, of course, like its correlate, be “ quickly 
translated” into the more correct formula, “ God would bring 
thee into a right state; He would save thee owt of that hell! 
And this was the Kingswood Gospel! Of course, we must cha- . 
ritably suppose that Mr Maurice never read a line of what 
was preached by the Methodists of ‘the last century; for a 
grosser misrepresentation of it is inconceivable. Evangelical 
preaching, alike of the Wesleyan and the Whitefield school, was 
the instrument of effecting the change at Kingswood; and 
we know what the staple of that preaching was: what Mr 
.Maurice would term its crudities and dreams was just the 
essence of it. Rowland Hill, to the character of whose 
preaching nobody is a stranger, while yet an Oxford student, 
so burned to proclaim the unsearchable riches of Christ, that 
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his haughty father, the baronet of Hawkstone, was unable to 
silence him. His brother Richard, layman as he was and 
heir to the title, though himself accustomed to proclaim the 
glad tidings, had been induced by his father to give it up, 
and go in quest of Rowland to silence him also. Hearing he 
was at Kingswood, he went thither, and descended the pit to 
fulfil his mission. There, says his biographer, he found him 
surrounded by an immense multitude of those hitherto half- 
savage colliers, now eagerly drinking in his solemn appeals to 
their consciences. Seeing his brother, however, and guess- 
ing his errand, he only proceeded with increased earnestness, 
and with such power, that innumerable tears rolled down 
those black cheeks. Richard, as may be supposed, was much 
affected at the spectacle, and Rowland, with his quick eye, 
perceiving his emotion, closed the service with this announce- 
ment, “ My brother, Richard Hill, Esq., will preach here at 
this time to-morrow;” which accordingly, under so irresistible 
an impulse, he did.* Now, let any one say, who has even 
glanced at the specimens of Rowland Hill’s preaching which 
we possess, if the very soul of it was not precisely those 
features of Sin and Pardon, of Hell and Salvation—of Recon- 
ciliation, in short, through the blood of the Lamb—which Mr 

_ Maurice in his Essay on Sin utterly ignores, or rather; in no 
dubious phraseology, sets aside. Thoughts crowd upon us 
regarding the character and bearings of such a theology, 
but they may occur under a subsequent head. 

One word only we must add. In speaking of future re- 
tribution, and of hell as the brief Scripture name for it, we 
are not committed to any particular theory of its outward 
form. Externality, indeed, or its coming upon us from without, 
we hold to be the essence of it. But it might be strictly of 
this character, and yet without any physical inffictions from 
without. “The lake that burneth with fire and brimstone,” 
may mean, not actual fire, but ‘ fiery indignation (aupis Cijros) 
to devour the adversaries.” But that word “ indignation ” 
expresses all the externality of God’s penal displeasure, as made 
to bear in upon the soul with “devouring” force. And if it 
be said that this is not “from without” at all, because of 
the immanence of God in the human spirit, the obvious 
answer is, that if we are not to run into sheer Pantheism—if 
we are to hold fast by the Personality of God, by our own 
creatural subjection to Him, and His legislative authority over us 
as his personal creatures—“ then the wrath of God (épy soi) 
revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men,” must of necessity be regarded as the vengeance of 
the Sovereign lighting down upon his rebellious subjects, how- 

* Sydney's Life of Rev, Rowland Hill. 
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ever internal may be the entire demonstration. The question, in 
short, between Mr Maurice and “Christendom,” whose “ general 
faith” he joins with Unitarians in denouncing as “ cruel,” is 
not whether future retribution will involve any thing substan- 
tive and physical to surround and torment the lost, or 
whether it will be all confined within the soul itself :- but the 
question is, Will the torment which the soul is destined to 
experience be simply the continuance of internal disorder, and 
the painful feeling necessarily resulting from it? or, Will the 
penal character of that disorder and of this pain be the 
essence of this future retribution—the “hell” of Scripture— 
the soul being judicially sealed up to the unmitigated and en- 
during experience of both? If the latter, then, of course, all 
those “fearful lookings for (that “dread expectation,” goSepa 
rig éxdoyn) of judgment,” of which the guilty are conscious 
now, must partake of the same character. In other words, 
the sense of sin, considered simply as a state of internal dis- 
order, is only one-half of what the awakened conscience now 
feels. The sense of guilt—of the damnableness of that dis- 
order, and.of the righteous displeasure of God already resting 
on the guilty soul—is the other, and certainly not the least 
stinging half. And the man who deliberately ignores the 
latter, much more who studiously represents it as but a rude 
and momentary substitute for the former—that preacher of 
the gospel and professor of divinity who dwells upon the 
BEAUTY of holiness, but has nothing to say of the DuTY of 
holiness—who will teach Sin, but declines to know Gui/t—who 
will tell men their need of purification, but not of pardon— 
who will dwell on the loving desire of God to “bring them 
out of their wrong state,” and say nothing of his provision 
for delivering them from their guilty and damnable state— 
whatever else he may be, is not the sinner’s friend, nor a 
safe theological guide. 


The next Essay—* On THE Evit Spirit”—is a remarkable 
illustration of the confused and fantastic mind which our author 
brings to the investigation of theology. Its professed object 
is to overcome the prejudices of Unitarians against “ the doc- 
trine of the existence and personality of the devil,” which they 
“have always regarded as the least tenable figment of ortho- 
dox theology.” But how does he do this? The whole scope 
and drift of the essay is to substitute Satanic influence for 
human depravity,—to get rid of the latter by accepting the 
former as a theory for accounting for the moral evil which we 
feel and find in the world. Three theories, he says, have 
been advanced to account for the existence of evil. First, the 
influence of external circumstances; second, human depravity, 

NO. VII. 3T 
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in consequence of the fall; third, the agency of an Evil Spirit. 

The second of these theories, as ‘well as the first, Mr Maurice 
formally rejects in favour of the third. ‘Shall we ask,” he 
says, “ what Christian theology, not according to any new con- 
ception of it, but according to the statements which have em- 
bodied themselves in creeds, and are most open to the censures 
of modern refinement, says of these three schemes. of the uni- 
verse?” After appealing generally to the evidence of the four 
gospels in favour of the third theory, there occurs the following 
strange passage :— 


“That there is a pravity or depravity in men, a downward tendency 
in men, and that this pravity or depravity is felt through his whole nature 
—this the gospel does not assert as a principle of theology, but con- 
cedes as an undoubted and ascertained fact of experience, which no 
one who contemplates man or the universe can gainsay. What it does 
theologically with reference to that experience is this:—as it confesses 
an evil spirit, whose assaults are directed against the will in man, it 
forbids us ever to look upon any disease of our nature as the cause of 
transgression. The horrible notion, which has haunted moralists, di- 
vines, and practical men, that pravity is the law of our being, and not 
the perpetual tendency to struggle against the law of our being, it dis- 
cards and anathematises. By. setting forth the spirit of selfishness as 
the enemy of man, it explains, in perfect coincidence with our expe- 
rience, wherein this pravity consists; that it is the inclination of every 
man to set up himself—to become his own law and his own centre— 
and so to throw all society into discord and disorder. It thus explains 
the conviction of the devotee and the mystic that the body must die, 
and that the soul must die. Self being the plague of man, in some 
most wonderful sense 4e must die, that he may be delivered from his 
pravity. And yet neither body nor soul can be in itself evil. Each is 
in bondage to some evil power. If there is a God of order mightier 
than the destroyer, body and soul must be capable of redemption and 
restoration.” —(Pp. 46, 47.) 


The first sentence of this paragraph might seem to express 
the doctrine of human depravity as emphatically as could be 
desired, and in a subsequent paragraph he connects it explicitly — 
with the Fall. Yet strange to say, Mr Maurice, in the passage 
quoted, represents the present agency of the Evil Spirit as the 
one cause of transgression, and protests against its being as- 
cribed to our own evil inclination. So confounding is * this, 
coming from any one who believes in the reality of human cor- 
ruption, that after reading the paragraph again and again, . 
we had to read on in hope of light from the sequel, but found 
the perplexity get only the more hopeless. “The gospel,” he 
says, “diseards and anathematises the horrible notion which 
has haunted moralists, divines, and practical men, that pravity 
is the law of our being, and not the perpetual tendency to 
struggle against the law of our being.” Now, either Mr Mau- ' 
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rice wilfully misrepresents “ moralists, divines, and practical 
men,” when he palms upon them a “horrible notion” they 
never dreamt of, or else he is so void of logical capacity to dis- 
tinguish things that totally differ as to be an incompetent and 
perilous guide on the great vital questions which he certainly 
has the power of stirring to their depths. Undoubtedly, “the 
law of our being” which “ we have a perpetual tendency to 
struggle against,” is the moral sense or conscience, that inextin- 
guishable witness for righteousness in our inner nature, that 
“Jaw written on the heart,” by which the apostle tells us the 
heathen will be judged, having no other revelation of God’s 
will. To say that “ moralists, divines, and practical men” put 
“ pravity” for this,—as if instead of holding the supremacy of 
conscience, they looked upon pravity as the ethical law of our 
being,—is a calumny so gross that one cannot bring himself to 
believe it was meant. But then, the price we have to pay for 
giving Mr Maurice this credit is the adoption of that other 
alternative we have indicated, namely, that he is incapable of 
seeing, or upon such subjects gets so obfuscated as to lose 
sight of the totally different sense in which “ pravity” is held 
to be the law of our nature; we mean, of course, that it is the 
principle of our fallen nature, operating with the regularity and 
Sorce of a law against that other law which alone Mr Maurice 
chooses to call by that name. That any man who accepts as 
Scripture the seventh and eighth chapters of the Epistle to 
the Romans should either deny that pravity is in this sense 
the law of our nature, or take to task those who so express it, 
as persons “ haunted” by a “horrible notion,” is one of the 
many strange things in this book. “I find then a Jaw (says 
the apostle—riv viuo, “this law”) that when I would do 
good, evil is present with me. For I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man; but I see another law in my mem- 
bers, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin which is inmy members. O wretched 
man that Iam,” &c. Here, then, arethesetwo laws of our nature, 
ealled by the same name, brought into close juxtaposition, their 
intrinsic characters described, their mutual and deadly opposi- 
tion affectingly depicted;—the one, the primary, proper, and 
ineradicable “ law of our being;” the other, only superinduced 
by the fall, but yet so mighty as not only to constitute a “ per- 
petual tendency to struggle against” that other and more ancient 
law, but to bring us into terrific and detestable “ captivity,” 
and extort from a renewed apostle the cry of felt wretchedness 
under it. This is all that “ moralists, divines, and practical 
men” mean and say about pravity, and Mr Maurice, in re- 
pudiating it, and the terms used to express it, will have to 
settle accounts, not with us, but with the apostle Paul himself. 
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But our author has “ men in the old time” on his side, and 
only “our modern popular divinity” against him. Such start- 
ling assertions require to be quoted to convince the reader 
that they are hazarded by any Professor of Divinity, supposed 
to know at least the literature of his profession. 

“When men in the old time would have said bravely, meaning 
what they said, ‘We are engaged in warfare with an Evil Spirit, he 
is trying to separate us from God, to make us hate our brethren,’ we 
talk of the depravity of our nature, of the evil we have inherited from 
Adam. Now, that every child of Adam has this infection of na- 
ture, I most entirely and inwardly believe. But, as I have been 
just maintaining, whoever says that sin is a law, and not a transgres- 
sion of the law of God, of the law of our being, is at issue with St 
John, and with the whole Old and New Testament. And it is the 
very close approximation which we make in some of our popular 
statements to this most flagrant and detestable heresy, the still nearer 
approach which I fear we make to it in many of: our more private 
transactions with our own hearts, which has called forth an indignant 
and a righteous protest from many classes of our countrymen, the 
Unitarians being, in some sort, the spokesmen for the rest.”—(Pp. 
49, 50.) 

Never were “the views of the old time” more thoroughly 
misrepresented than they are in this paragraph. All our elder 

‘orthodox theologians believed alike in Satanic influence and 
human depravity as prompting every actual “ transgression of 
the law of God,” but in each as: operating in its own way. 
Strong things, indeed, we find them saying about the agency 
of Satan in the sins of men, though not a whit stronger than 
the statements of Scripture itself. But still stronger are other 
statements of the same men and the same Scripture, about 
human depravity as the real seed-plot of all actual transgres- 
sion under the fall. Satan they viewed as, at the worst, only a 
tempter to sin, never, with Mr Maurice, as the one proper 
“ cause of transgression,”—a view of sin as revolting in itself as 
it is flattering to human pride. When the apostle James entreats 
“no man to say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God,” 
how natural would it have been to add, if Mr Maurice’s view 
of the matter had been correct, that all was of the Evil Spirit ! 
But he is not so much as named. “Every man,” says the 
apostle, “ is tempted when he is drawn away and enticed by his 
own lust. Then, when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin, and 
sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death,” (James i. 13-15.) 
This may be called the natural history of sin under the fall ; 
and we fearlessly assert that this was what was held and taught 
by “men in the old time,” notwithstanding all they say of the 
agency of Satan. We do not deny that extravagant statements 

are often made on this subject, but they are far from being 
peculiar to “our modern popular divinity.” When Flacius 
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Illyricus, three centuries ago, embodied these extravagances in 
a thesis which he pertinaciously maintained, we know what 
fate he met with in the Lutheran Church, and we do not need 
and cannot accept “ Unitarians,” who deny the depravity of 
human nature altogether, to be “in any sort” the spokesmen 
for those who repudiate such exaggerations. 


The fourth Essay—“ ON THE SENSE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS IN 
MEN, AND THEIR DISCOVERY OF A REDEEMER”—is a fine piece 
of thinking and writing. The sketch of the book of Job, which 
occupies a third part of it, is beautiful, and so for the most 
part is the sequel of the Essay, though both at the beginning 
and end of the application the author puts a sense upon the 
“* righteousness ” which Job claimed for himself, and refused 
at the bidding of his friends to let go, which is totally different 
from that meant in the story itself. Job’s righteousness, of 
which he said, “ when he hath tried me I shall come forth as 
gold,” was plainly the reality of his personal religion as one that 
“ feared God and eschewed evil,” as the very words that follow 
are enough to show. ‘“ My foot hath held his steps; his way have 
I kept, and not declined. Neither have I gone back from the 
commandment of his lips; I have esteemed the words of his 
mouth more than my necessary food,” (Job xxiii, L0O-12.) .Of 
course, this is a righteousness peculiar to godly men. But 
Mr Maurice extends it to all and every man. ‘“ Hach man,” 
he says, “has got this sense of righteousness, whether he rea- 
lises it distinctly or indistinctly; whether he expresses it 
courageously or keeps it to himself. . .. . Apart from Christ, 
I feel,” says he, speaking in the name of every man, “ that 
there dwells in me no good thing; but I am not apart from 
him, nor you, nor any man. I have a right to tell you this; if 
I have any work to do in the world, it is to tell you this."— . 
(Pp. 62, 63, 76.) And throughout all this beautiful Essay we 
are continually given to understand, not simply that there is 
an important sense in which this is true, but that this common 
property of all men was just the jewel which Job refused to 
part with! 


It gives us extreme pleasure to be able to say of the two 
following Essays—on ‘* THE Son oF Gop,” and “ THE IncarR- 
NATION” —that the veins of thought which they open up are as 
fresh and charming as the language in which they are couched is 
eloquent and winning. We might take serious exception to a 
few things, especially in the latter Essay, the nature of which 
may be easily conjectured by any reader of them who has fol- 
lowed us in our foregoing remarks. But when delight is the 
preponderating feeling which they have kindled, and when we 
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recognise in them so rare a power of entering into the deepest 
difficulties which Unitarians feel in the orthodox faith, and 
grappling with them, we are not disposed even to name what 
we except to; and ali the less, as, alas! there is too much to 
say in the way of exception and reprobation of the Essay that 
follows. 


The Essay “On THE ATONEMENT” (No. VII.), we enter on 
with a heavy heart. It is the most deadly in the volume. 
The best thinking and the finest writing in the world would 
not redeem the book that contains that Essay from condem- 
nation. It realises the worst anticipations which incidental 
passages in foregoing Essays resistlessly awakened. 

After a long introduction, preparing us for some formidable 
onset upon “all priests in all lands,” who are held “ charge- 
able with the great crime of accommodating themselves to the 
carnal notions and tendencies of those whom they might have 
raised and educated,” our author opens thus : “ I have reached 
the subject which is the test of all that I have been saying 
hitherto.” True, indeed: it is at this point of ATONEMENT that 
the opposite theologies—the “ popular” one, as he terms it, 
and his own—diverge. ‘“ The doctrines which prevail in Chris- 
-tendom, among Protestants as well as Romanists, darken the 
sense of right and wrong in the minds of Christians, . . . sanctions 
the most false conceptions concerning sin, the most cruel conceptions 
oe Ged. ..... But they are doomed : texts of Scripture will 
not preserve from burial that which is already dead,” &c. 
This, to be sure, is not directly his own statement of the case: 
it is that of the new spiritualists, which he expresses for them. 
But then he adds: “ On this point I join issue with them. I say 
that they are right in imputing to Romanists and Protestants 
a system of notions—parts of it common to both, parts peculiar 
to each—which deserves the epithets they bestow on it ; which does 
outrage the conscience, which does misrepresent the character of God, 
which does generate a fearful amount of insincere belief, positive 
infidelity—also, I think, of immorality. I see, with them, that 
these notions are becoming more and more intolerable to 
thoughtful and earnest men; ... . that Christian Theology, 
as expressed in the language of the Bible and of the Creeds, 
construed most simply, is a deliverance from these oppressive 
notions, and the only one which has yet been, or ever will be 
found.”—(Pp. 132-134.) 

After giving us the Romish expedients for putting away sin, 
with Luther’s renunciation of them and dependence on Christ 
alone, our author turns round to point out what he regards as 
equally objectionable in ‘the Protestant doctrine of the Atone- 
ment.” ‘Though, like all his representations of what he wishes 
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to disparage, this doctrine is expressed in the most obnoxious 
form, the reader easily sees that what is meant to be dis- 
owned and denounced is precisely the vicarious and substitution- 
ary character of Christ’s death—in other words, that the pardon 
of sin is founded on the expiatory virtue of Christ’s sacrifice. 
This, Mr Maurice, with the Unitarians, vehemently denies. 


“We can forgive a fellow-creature a wrong done to us, without 
exacting an equivalent for it; we blame ourselves if we do not ; we 
think we are offending against Christ's command, who said, ‘ Be ye 
merciful as your Father in Heaven is merciful,’ if we do not. We do 
not feel that punishment is a satisfaction to our minds ; we are ashamed 
of ourselves when we consider it is. We may suffer a criminal to be 
punished, but it is that we may do him good, or assert a principle. 
And if that is our object, we do not suffer an innocent person to pre- 
vent the guilty from enduring the consequences of his guilt, by taking 
them upon himself. Are these moral maxims in our case, or are the 
opposing maxims moral? If they are moral, should we, because God 
is much more righteous than we can imagine or understand, attribute 
to him what we should consider a very low righteousness, or unright- 
eousness, in us ?”—(Pp. 138, 139.) 


The way taken by Mr Maurice to expose this is far from 
creditable to his candour. Clergymen, he says, afraid of 
bewildering the minds of their flocks, send objectors to the 
death-bed of the Christian for conclusive evidence of the 
preciousness of the atonement in their view of it. Our author 
has no abjections to go there with them, positively affirming 
that “the confidence, the hope, the humility of dying saints 
has nothing to do with the theory that has fastened itself to 
this doctrine of atonement, and in many minds has taken the 
place of it; that not an allusion to it is to be heard amidst 
the pauses of that sepulchral cough;” and, in short, that 
what sustains the dying Christian is nothing more than what 
is expressed in the Collect for Passion Week, that ‘“ God, 
of his tender love towards mankind, sent his Son, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to take our flesh upon him, that all mankind 
should follow the example of his great humility.” Mr Maurice 
would here insinuate that Christ’s example is, according to 
the Church of England, the paramount, if not the sole, end 
of his work in the flesh. It did not suit his purpose to 
quote such a Collect as the following :—‘* Almighty God, who 
hast given thine only Son to be unto us BOTH a sacrifice for sin 
AND ALSO an example of godly living, give us grace that we may 
always most thankfully receive that his inestimable benefit 
(that is, his Son as a sacrifice for sin first), and also, daily 
endeavour ourselves to follow the blessed steps of his most 
holy life.” That would have shown too great an identity 
between “the popular theology” and that of his church. 
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But Mr Maurice will say, it is not the Sacrifice of Christ 
which I oppose, but that theory of Satisfaction which is 
attached to it; and in order to hold up to obloquy the 
antinomian, immoral, nay, infidel character and tendency which 
he has the courage to ascribe to this doctrine, he pictures to 
you some “religious dowager, with the newspaper (of course 
the Record) from which she derives her faith and her charity 
on the ottoman beside her, denouncing a youth just returned 
from Cambridge, and, as you enter, imploring your help in 
delivering him from the horrible scepticism into which he has 
fallen respeeting the faith which is her only consolation in 
time and eternity. That faith is not” (adds the author em- 
phatically) “in the tender love of God, in the obedience of 
Christ, in his great humility ; it is” (let the reader mark the 
things contrasted) “in the theory of the SATISFACTION he has 
offered to offended sovereignty, or, as she calls it, justice.” After 
a little more of this,—the poor youth being, of course, plunged 
into infidelity or Romanism, as the case may be, by having 
this doctrine of satisfaction stuffed down his throat by this 
luxurious antinomian zealot,—we are asked whether one of the 
old prophets would not have indignantly denounced such “eare- 
less women,” and if Luther would not have made “the com- 
fortable believer ask herself whether she sie believed 
‘any thing ?” 

Such caricatures are easily drawn, but on so tender a 
point they are a little out of place. The only feeling they ex- 
cite is one of mingled astonishment and pain, that one who 
could thus hold up the doctrine of Satisfaction as a modern, 
false, cruel, and immoral theory of Christ’s death, should im- 
mediately thereafter, perhaps, as a minister of the Church of 
England, utter the following sublime consecration prayer 
just before the celebration of the Communion :—“ Almighty 
God, our heavenly Father, who of thy tender mercy didst 
give thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death upon the 
Cross for our redemption, who made there, by his own obla- 
tion of himself, once offered, a full, perfect, and sufficient sacri- 
fice, oblation, and SATISFACTION for the sins of the whole world.” — 
(See also Collect for Fourth Sunday in Advent.) Mr Maurice’s 
explanation of his reason for contrasting the dying saint with 
the comfortable dowager, only reveals the more painfully the 
Socinian perversity of his own mind :— 


. “I put these two cases, because the comparison shows, I think, 
whence these Protestant theories are derived. The deep sense of per- 
sonal evil in the real penitent leads her straight to an atonement origi- 
nating in the love of God ; the half-consciousness of sin, which merely 
begets a fear of its punishment, leads the fine religious lady. to the notion 
ofa satisfaction and substitution to the divine vengeance.”—(P. 142.) 
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We pass by the discreditable insinuations contained in this 
sentence—such as, that the doctrine of substitution and satis- 
faction is the refuge of those only who have but a “ half-con- 
sciousness of sin,” and whose object is not to be delivered 
from sin at all, but only to escape its “ punishment ;” also, 
that substitution and satisfaction are an offering presented to 
revengeful inclinations in God, and cannot therefore “ origi- 
nate in the love of God;” while those who simply desire 
deliverance from “ personal evil,” can look to a provision 
of divine love for effecting this emancipation, and they 
only. These misrepresentations are as unworthy as they 
are palpable. But we ask the reader to mark the lines of 
demarcation here drawn between two diametrically opposite 
Christian theologies, and on which of these Mr Maurice 
deliberately takes his stand. “ Personal evil,” it seems, 
is the only thing “the real penitent” is troubled about. 
By this is just meant what the Kingswood colliers, he told 
us, were made to feel—* Thou art in a wrong state; thy heart 
is in a state of hellish disorder.” “ Dread of its punishment,” 
it seems, is no element in true penitential feeling on account 
of sin. It is only in “ the fine religious lady,” with her “ half- 
consciousness of sin,” that such dread arises. She is thinking 
of “divine vengeance,” and must needs run to “ satisfaction 
and substitution” for relief. The other, not feeling that evil 
at all, has no need of the relief which substitution and satis- 
faction bring. If the true penitent can be assured of God’s 
loving desire to bring her out of her wrong state, or, in other 
words, to sanctify her, it is enough for her. When the publi- 
can in the parable said, “ God be merciful (iAdoénr:) to me, a 
sinner,” he had no dread of punishment ; all he wanted was to 
be delivered from the bad state of his heart ! 

But from these mere illustrations of what he means to pro- 
pound, Mr Maurice proceeds to lay down a number of what 
he takes to be undeniable principles, sufficient to set at rest 
this whole question. And such principles! most of them as 
crude from a Professor of Divinity, as they are monstrous 
from the minister of an orthodox Protestant Church. The 
first is merely that the will of God is the ground of all that is 
right, true, just, gracious. But the object of this appears in the 
next one, which is, that the Son of God, on earth as well as 
in heaven, was one with the Father, in will, purpose, substance, 
and his whole life nothing else than an exhibition of this will, 
an entire submission to it. 

. “ There is no dispute among orthodox people about this point, and 
as to its being a fundamental one, on which the very nature of Christ's 
sacrifice must depend, as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
declares that it does. What we have a right to insist on is, that no 
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notion or theory shall be allowed to interfere with this fundamental 
maxim ; that if any one, by any means, leads us to suppose that Curist 
DID NOT SIMPLY SUBMIT TO THE WILL OF HIS FaTHER, AND CARRY IT 
OUT, BUT SOUGHT TO MOVE IT OR CHANGE IT, he shall be held to have 
departed from the faith once delivered to the saints.” —(P. 144.) 


Observe, reader, what you are here asked to regard as in- 

disputable. First, That salvation so entirely originates in 
the will of God, that the death of Christ must in no sense be 
regarded as its procuring cause; next, that, as it was the will 
of God to save sinners, if Christ by anything that he did upon 
earth, intended, more or less, meritoriously to accomplish that 
result, he thereby, instead of “simply submitting to the will 
of his F ather,” “ sought to move or to change it ;” “and farther, 
that all who believe that the death of Christ has anything 
meritoriously to do with the salvation of sinners—that is, 
every orthodox church in Christendom—* must be held to 
have departed from the faith once delivered: to the saints.” 
We now see how consistent Mr Maurice is in denouncing “ the 
general faith of Christendom,” in his very first Essay, as funda- 
mentally erroneous, and we need not repeat how much more. 
Comment on a paragraph as weak as it is distressing would 
be superfluous. 
_ But our author, having now fairly got out his breath, is.eager 
to give us all his mind on this infinitely vital point. Accord- 
ingly, we have the following-melancholy paragraph as a third 
indisputable principle :— 

“It is confessed by all other schools, that Christ was actually the 
Lord of men, the King of their spirits, the source of all the light which 
ever visited them, the ‘Person for whom all nations longed as their real 
Head and Deliverer, the root of Righteousness in each man. The 
Bible speaks of his being revealed in this character. ..... OnE 
WHO APPEARS AS THE ACTUAL REPRESENTATIVE OF HUMANITY CANNOT 
BE A FORMAL SUBSTITUTE FOR IT. WE DENY HIM IN THE FIRST CHA- 
RACTER BY CLAIMING THE SECOND FOR HIM.’—(P. 144.) 


So now we have the substitution of Christ formally denied, 
but by a process of reasoning more summary than cogent. 
‘The same person cannot be both representative and substi- 
tute of men; but the representative character of Christ is clear; 
therefore the substitutionary must be given up.” Is then the 
substitutionary character of Christ in the room of the guilty 
less explicitly and less constantly affirmed in Scripture than 
his representative character! Both indeed are equally clear ; 
but, in point of formal statement, the explicitness and the fre- 
quency are all on the side of the substitution. Into the proof 
of this we cannot go here. We could do it against a professed 
Socinian, but .we have no heart, nor does it seem very fitting to 
do it with a minister of the Church of England, who takes the 
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novel way of going over to that party in order to gain them. 
It will take a good deal to convince ordinary people, accus- 
tomed to read the Bible as a plain book, that Christ’s “ suffer- 
ing for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God; ” his being “ made sin for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him;” his being 
“ set forth as a propitiation through faith in his blood, to de- 
clare the righteousness of God in the remission of sins, and the 
justification of him that believeth in Jesus;” our “ being re- 
conciled to God, when we were enemies, by the death of his 
Son ;” the whole view of Messiah’s sufferings given in the fifty- 
third of Isaiah; the entire reasoning of the Epistle to the He- 
brews from the sacrificial principles of the Levitical law, and 
countless other declarations, direct and incidental, teach any 
other doctrine, or can be made without the utmost force to 
mean any other thing, than the substitution of Christ, which 
Mr Maurice positively denies. "We know how Socinians have 
striven to prove the contrary, and what miserable work they 
have made of it. Must we now have the whole question to 
argue over again ? 

One word, however, on the pretended inconsistency between 
substitution and representation in the same person. ‘This confi- 
dent assertion is but another example of the ill-assorted notions 
of divinity which this theological professor gives forth. Of 
course, if Christ were merely one of Adam’s family, he could 
no more than Adam himself be both the Representative and 
the Substitute of his race. But as “ the Word made flesh,” he 
could “ give Himself for our sins ” in the assumed nature, “ the 
Just for the unjust ;” and, at the same time, as a new Head of 
the human family, “ the second Adam,” become by his Spirit 
“the Resurrection and the Life” of his redeemed. In other 
words, we have but to take a firm hold of the Scripture doc- 
trine of the person of Christ, so nobly expressed in those Creeds 
to which Mr Maurice is fond of referring us, and so richly ex- 
pounded by those Fathers who had to defend it against its 
adversaries, and we shall have no difficulty in understanding how 
Substitution and Representation are both ascribed to Christ in 
Scripture—how they are but different yet inseparable aspects 
of one and the same glorious Mediation, and how each is neces- 
sary to complete the Scripture idea of the other.* 


* “ Thus we participate Christ,” says Hooker, whom we take up, amongst a multi- 
tude of others, almost at random, “ partly by imputation, as when thoze things which 
he did and suffered for us are imputed unto us for righteousness; partly by habitual 
and real infusion, as when grace is inwardly bestowed while we are on earth, and 
afterwards more fully both our souls and bodies made like unto his in glory, The 
first thing of his so infused into our hearts in this life is the Spirit of Christ, where- 
upon because the rest, of what kind soever, do all both necesarily depend and infallibly 
also ensue, therefore the apostles term it sometime the seed of , Sometime the 
pledge of our heavenly inheritance, sometime the handsels or earnest of that which is 
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The three remaining principles which Mr Maurice lays down 
as indisputable, and which he flatters himself will settle the 
question of the Atonement, may be all taken together. They 
consist of one frightful representation of the nature and bear- 
ings of Christ’s death on the salvation of men. There was 
nothing whatever, we are here informed, in the death of Christ 
more than in the death of any other man. It had not in it 
one peculiar feature. Its whole glory lies in its being the 
same, in every respect, with that of any child of Adam. 


When, “ the Scripture says, Because the children were partakers 
of flesh and blood, He also himself took part of the same, and He be- 
came subject to death that He might destroy him who had the power 
of death, that is, the Devil,” the meaning simply is, ‘“‘ He shared the 
sufferings of those whose head he is ; He overcame death, their com- 
mon enemy, by submitting to it; He delivered them from the power of 
the Devil. All orthodox schools,” it seems, “ in formal language, and 
tens of thousands of suffering people in ordinary human language, have 
confessed” —in this sense—‘ the force of the words. Instead of seeking 
to put Christ at a distance from themselves”—by imagining that there 
was one element in his sufferings which there was not in their own— 
“ by tasking their fancy to conceive of sufferings which at the same 
moment are pronounced inconceivable, they have claimed Him as en- 
tering into their actual miseries—as bearing their griefs. They have 
believed that He endured death because it was theirs, and rose to set 
' them free from it, because it was an evil accident of their condition, an 
effect of disorder, not of God's original order. They have believed 
that He rescued them out of the power of an enemy, by yielding to his 
power—not that He rescued them out of the power of God, by paying 
a penalty to Him. Any notion whatever which interferes in any de- 
gree with this faith ; any explanation of Christ’s sufferings which is put 
in the place of the apostle’s explanation, or does not strictly harmonise 
with it—far more than contradicts it, and leaves us open to the awful 
danger of confounding the Evil Spirit with God (!)—we have a right to 
repudiate as unorthodox, unscriptural, and audacious.” —(Pp. 144-146.) 


Thus, if we believe that Christ’s death involved any penal 
infliction whatever, and was not simply a sharing with all 
men in that “evil accident of their condition which is the 
effect of disorder,” we are guilty of the “audacity” of “ con- 
founding the Devil with God.” Choice language this! Take 
along with this the following passage, as painful as it is sur- 
prising, from the next Essay :— 


“IT cannot see that the belief in Christ’s death would be any de- 
liverance from those awful perplexities, if that death were an artificial 
arrangement for saving us from a future penalty, while the actual 


tocome. From whence it is that they which belong to the mystical body of our Sa- 
viour Christ, and be in number as the stars of heaven, divided successively by reason 
of their mortal condition into many generations, are notwithstanding coupled every 
one to Christ. their Head, and allunto every particular person amongst themselves,” &c. 
—(Ecel, Pol., v. 56.) 
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penalty which makes us tremble is incurred as much as ever. But it is 
not in that light that the Cross ever presented itself to a weary, heavy- 
laden man. He hears that there is One who has shared his death, and 
the death of the whole world ; One in whom God delighted ; One in 
whom each man may delight. If this news is believed, the separation 
of death ”’—one’s separation, that is, from his fellows—“ that which is 
indeed its sting (!)—is taken away. It is now, for the first time, com- 
mon to the individual man with his race. He shall not die alone!” — 
(Pp. 157, 158.) 


The first thought which this passage suggests to common 
sense is, that upon Mr Maurice’s theory of Christ’s death, it 
would have had all the same significance if he had died a natural 
death. Nay, there would have been a double advantage in that 
way of it. If simple participation in the common death of all 
mankind was the paramount end and object of Christ’s death, 
it would have been attained a thousand times better as a na- 
tural than as a violent death, which is the lot of very few com- 
paratively of Adam’s family. And as, at all events, it can 
never be shown that a natural death, by the “ Representative 
of the race,” would not have answered all the ends which Mr 
Maurice assigns to the death of Christ, we must regard all that 
he suffered, over and above what is involved in simple dying, as 
unnecessary, and therefore capricious and cruel. On which 
side now lies the “ audacity”? Who now are they who incur 
“the awful danger of confounding the Evil Spirit with God”? 
But how can we wonder at any thing from the Christian 
Minister and Professor of Divinity, who says “the sting 
of death” lies in the “ separation of each creature from his 
fellow”?* “The sting of death”—says one from whom Mr 
Maurice and we have to learn our divinity in common—“ is Sin, 
and the strength of SiN is the Law ; but thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.”—-(1 Cor. 
xv. 56, 57.) Sin, considered as a “ breach of Jaw ”—Sin, there- 
fore, in its criminality or guilt, in virtue of which the law we 
have broken holds us fast and binds us over to wrath, “ for the 
law worketh wrath”—this, this is the sting of death. And it 
is from this terrific state that the death of Christ delivers us— 
“ God giving us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
But this, alas! is a state of mind to which Mr Maurice seems a 
stranger. The more the pity for him and those who listen to 
him. It may not be in this light that the Cross presents it- 
self to his “ weary, heavy-laden man,” but it is in this light 
that the Cross affords any deep solace to the man “ in whom 
the arrows of the Almighty stick fast, the poison whereof 
drinketh up his spirit, in whose flesh there is no soundness be- 
cause of God’s anger, and in his bones no rest because of his 
* Compare page 158, top, with p. 155, bottom. 
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sin.” When David said, “ Against Thee, Thee only, have I 
sinned, and done this evil in thy sight, that thou mightest be 
justified when thou speakest, and be clear when thou judgest,” 
he referred to sins which touched “his fellows” in the tenderest 
parts—their honour and their life. But his fe//ows disappeared 
before his Judge. One thought possessed and crushed him 
down, “I ama rebel against God, a criminal standing at his 
bar.” What, accordingly, is the first ery that bursts from 
his heart in this penitential psalm? Is it, “‘ Lord, lam ina 
wrong state, but thou wouldest bring me out of it, and I am 
waiting for that?” This, indeed, does come out,—* Create in 
me a clean heart, O God ;” “in the hidden part thou shalt 
make me to know wisdom ;” but as that was not the most 
pressing necessity of his case, so the ery for it is postponed till 
another and quite different cry has found vent in the first 
place, “ Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving- 
kindness; according to the multitude of thy tender mercies 
blot out my transgressions.” It is to this ery of conscious guilt 
that the response of the gospel comes as heavenly music; 
not certainly in Mr Maurice’s infinitely poor version of it— 
‘**T shall not now die alone; I shall not now suffer separation 
from my fellows, for Christ hath shared death with me, and 
now it is common to me with my race "—but when it tells us, 
“We have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of God’s grace.” 

The following paragraph can scarcely shock us more by its 
naked Socinianism, or astonish us more by its extreme weak- 
ness, than other paragraphs already quoted; but justice to 
the awful issues involved in it demands that it be given to our 
readers :— 


“ The Scripture says, ‘The Lamb of God taketh away the Sin of 
the world.’ All orthodox teachers repeat the lesson. They say Christ 
came to deliver sinners from sin. This is what the sinner asks for. 
Have we a right to call ourselves scriptural or orthodox, if we change 
the words, and put ‘penalty of sin’ for ‘sin,’ if we suppose that Christ 
destroyed the connection between sin and death—the one being the 
necessary wages of the other—for the sake of benefiting any individual 
man whatever? If he had, would he have magnified the law and 
made it honourable? Would he not have destroyed that which he 
came to fulfil? Those who say the law must execute itself—it must 
have its penalty—should remember their own words. How does it 
execute itself, if a person, against whom it is not directed, interposes to 
bear its punishment ? 2 i 146.) 


The plain meaning of the first half of this is, ‘“ The sinner 
does not want pardon; it is holiness he wants: expiation of 
the guilt of sin, therefore, by ‘the Lamb of God,’ as the one 
divinely ordained and true atoning sacrifice, is neither desired 
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by the sinner nor announced for his relief, in that noblest of 
all proclamations of the gospel, by the Baptist; what John 
told his disciples, and the only thing the sinner requires to 
know, is that the sanctification of his sinful nature will be ac- 
complished by the Messiah, now come.” The phraseology of 
the Baptist, steeped as it is in the sacrificial ideas of the Old 
Testament Cultus, could convey but one meaning to any one 
who believed that Expiation was at all contemplated in that 
preparatory system. But this, it is plain, Mr Maurice does 
not, and in thus going over to rank Socinianism, he twits 
us in his usual style for our heterodoxy in seeing expiation in 
this passage at all. The second half of the paragraph is so 
offensive, we can hardly allow ourselves to comment upon it. 
When he says, ‘‘ Those who say the law must execute itself— 
it must have its penalties—should remember their own words; ” 
and then asks, “ How does it execute itself if a person against 
whom it is not directed interposes to bear its punishment ?” 
we reply, in words which should make Mr Maurice blush, 
‘* CHRIST HATH REDEEMED US FROM THE CURSE OF THE LAW, 
BEING MADE A CURSE FOR US!” In this stupendous arrange- 
ment we do not “suppose that Christ destroyed the connec- 
tion between sin and death, the one being the necessary wages 
of the other.” Mr Maurice knows that we do not, and that 
we suppose, on the contrary, that it was just to preserve that 
“ necessary connection” that the curse was borne by “ a Person 
against whom it was not directed.” If he persist in affirming 
that this does dissolve it, he must answer for it, after the 
apostle’s explicit assertion to the contrary, to Another than us. 

It were sickening to prolong our quotations from this melan-- 
choly Essay. Ere it closes, however, the author himself feels 
that he will have to meet the charge of Unitarianism for writ- 
ing it; and his answer is characteristic. He is not giving up © 
the Atonement, he says; he is only giving up Archbishop Ma- 
gee. But the one thing in “ Magee on the Atonement” which 
Mr Maurice disclaims, is just the expiatory element in the death 
of Christ, which Magee wrote his book to vindicate against 
the Socinians; so that by such a defence, he only rivets the 
charge more firmly upon himself. As to Magee’s book, in 
so far as it spends page after page in detailing and refuting 
criticisms, many of which are beneath contempt, and gives 
notoriety to authors who, in the present day, could not obtain 
a respectable hearing,—in so far, also, as the critical and 
theological investigation of the relation subsisting between the 
Old and New economies has immensely advanced since that 
work was first given to the public, it has ceased, it is true, to 
occupy the place which it once did; but it met a demand of 
the time, just as the investigation of Mr Maurice’s principles 
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and assertions by us and others will doubtless do, although the 
time may soon come, when vital error shall take other forms, 
and put those of this book, and the answers to them, out of 
date. In a word, whatever may sink in Magee’s work the 

rinciple of Substitution and Expiation, which it proves to be- 
as to the death of Christ, will live, when all the reasonings 
of this book against it shall be forgotten. 


We have no intention of examining the eighth Essay—on 
“THE RESURRECTION OF THE Son OF Gop FROM DEATH, THE 
GRAVE, AND HELL;” but of all the specimens of textual criti- 
cism and sound theology, of clear thinking and intelligible writ- 
ing, this is surely the most unique. After several readings, all 
we have been able to gather from it as the author’s belief is the 
following:—(1.) Death is not the separation of soul and body ; 
no such separation evertakes place ;—death, whatever it means, 
affects equally all that we are. (2.) The body of man never dies; 
that which we call the remains of a person, which the earth 
encloses, devours, and assimilates to itself, is not the body, 
but a mere corrupt accretion which the fall has gathered 
around and encrusted about the body. (‘* The body associates 
itself with any thoughts we have of personality and immortality; 
that which lies in the earth, or is consumed in the fire, we 
naturally and inevitably associate with decay, putrefaction, 
destruction.”) Nothing, therefore, which is buried in the earth 
will ever be raised out of it; and whatever “ the RESURRECTION” 
means, it does not mean the raising out of the grave of aught 
belonging to man which has been there deposited. (3.) When 
it is said that “ Christ’s flesh,” or, as Mr Maurice writes it, 
not without meaning, his “ body saw no corruption,”—a truth 
‘on which St Peter at Jerusalem, and St Paul at Antioch 
dwelt so earnestly”—the whole design of the statement is to 
inform us that man’s body suffers no decay; for as Christ 
“ showed forth to us in himself what is the true normal condi- 
tion of humanity, and showed forth in that body of his what 
the human body is,"—so the incorruption of Christ’s body, in 
point of fact, is meant to show us that corruption is no 
property of the human body at all. But, for the same rea- 
son, all the corruption which we see, Ohrist also saw in death 
and the grave. (So at least we understand the words, 
“ Christ was buried in order that the body might be claimed 
an heir of life, —asredeemed from corruption.”) But what 
of the final general resurrection, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump, and the great future judgment immediately 
ensuing? There will never be any such resurrection and judgment. 
The whole 15th chapter of First Corinthians, from which 
such expectation is drawn, has been entirely misunderstood. 
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Mr Maurice “ hopes at some other time to examine the whole 
of this great key chapter, and to see what it actually reveals to 
us; but he cannot refuse even here to” give the results at 
which he has arrived. Accordingly, (4.) “the voice of the 
archangel and the trump of God—the last trump,” means just 
such providential warnings as Nations and Churches get of 
judgment coming upon them, and such as “ sound in the ears 
of each individual man,” warning him that “in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, by a fit of apoplexy, by the dagger of 
an assassin, the vesture of mortality, which hides the light of 
Christ from his spirit, might drop off from him, and he might 
be changed. When eloquent preachers tell us that all per- 
sonal and family visitations are messages from Heaven, trum- 
pets of the Archangel calling them to repentance ”"—if they 
mean it only in a “ metaphorical ” sense—if they do not “ wish 
their congregations to take it as real”—it is but “ fiddling 
while Rome is burning ;” (!) for that is the real sense of the 
passage as it standsin Corinthians. (5.) As for the “twinkling 
of an eye,” it just means the moment of “ change” in death— 
as, when “ men watch the last breath departing from a dear 
friend, they say, ‘A moment ago he was mortal, and now he 
is free! Ithas been but the twinkling of an eye, and what a 
change has come !’” But—the state between Death and the 
Resurrection? The answer to this is, that (6.) as there is no 
future Resurrection, there can be nothing intermediate. It 
was all very well for the pagans of the old world to speak of 
Hades, and fill up, as they behoved to do, so utter a nonentity 
with the attractive or repulsive creations of their fancy, accord- 
ing as they had to represent the better or the worse region of 
it. The Jew had his Hades too, but he “ dared not let his fancy 
indulge in such creations. There was no Elysium in his Hades. 
He fled from the frightful vision of mere death and darkness - 
to trust in the living God. The dead he was sure could not 
praise him : if God had been his hope and deliverer all through 
his pilgrimage, he would not desert him at last. He would not 
leave his soul in Hades, nor suffer that which had been holy in his 
eyes to see corruption. Yet the fact of corruption was before 
his eyes; the grave did receive its victim, and worms did gnaw 
upon him. Was this confusion to last for ever? I believe,” 
says Mr Maurice, “that the words, ‘His soul was not left in 
Hades; His body did not see corruption,’ are a removal of it 
once and for ever.” In other words, Christ’s not being left in 
the one, and not seeing the other, were designed to convince 
us that there is nothing for the soul of man to be left in, and 
that there is nothing for his body to see. As regards both 
soul and body, they are mere bugbears, corruption having no- 
thing to do with the body, and Hades being merely a horrific 
NO, VII. 3U 
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nonentity. But, the final state of the righteous and the wicked 
—heaven and hell—what of them? The answer is—(1.) It 
is just the righteousness of the righteous, and the wicked- 
ness of the wicked, with the happiness or misery resulting from 
these conditions, so Jong as they continue, Where this is, is 
of no consequence, “ Every where sympathy, fellowship, affec- 
tion, must be the condition of right human existence ; selfish- 
ness, its plague and contradiction.” “I cannot,” adds our 
author, “ believe the good any where, in any creature, to have 
reached its climax, because the Scripture and reason teach me 
that there must be an eternal growth in the knowledge of God, 
and in the power of serving him. And as long as there is any 
evil in the universe, I must suppose, seeing that God and his 
Son desire its overthrow, that good spirits also desire its over- 
throw. Further than this I dare not go.” (Of this more after- 
wards.) 

Such, as far as we have been able to catch it, is the sub- 
stance of this extraordinary chapter. And this is what is 
taught—or till now has been taught—by a Professor of Divinity 
to students for the ministry in the Church of England! The 
Essay concludes with a reference to Priestley’s materialism, 
who held that as our whole man was but exquisitely organised 

. dust, so at death it would sleep till “some distant resurrection 
day.” A testimony is indeed borne to the sincerity with 
which this was held, and the effect of this expectation of a 
resurrection at all in sustaining that celebrated man against 
the sneers of his infidel friends; but the allusion is only for the 
purpose of showing that every thing of the sort (the views of 
“Christendom” as wellas his), is a vanity which must give way be- 
fore the new Swedenborgian kind of light, which this Essayis in- 
tended to throw upon the subject. For ourselves, having many 
years ago read with the deepest interest the account of the last 
evening which Priestley spent with his family upon earth, when 
that eccentric errorist, whom the scientific Atheists of France 
had caressed for his attainments, bid them read him the 14th 
chapter of John, and commented upon it as the sum of his faith 
and the ground of his hope, expressing a perfect assurance of 
his own blessed resurrection by the power of Christ to eternal 
glory—a scene which made us hope, with trembling indeed, 
that there might be in him elements of a faith, like Pascal's, 
vastly different from any thing which his professed ereed ex- 
pressed—for ourselves, we say, in the lively reeollection of that 
scene, we should infinitely rather accept Priestley’s views of 
death and the resurrection (we limit the remark to these alone) 
than those of Mr Maurice in this fantastic and outrageous Essay. 


Though one-half of the Essays in this volume remain to be 
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taken up, a brief notice of these, after what has’ come out 
already, will suffice. 

The ninth—* On JustiricaTion BY Faira”—and the tenth 
—‘ On REGENERATION”—may be taken together. The four 
preceding Essays, says Mr Maurice, seem to destroy the dis- 
tinction between good and evil, righteous and wicked, reducing 
all to one level of common humanity; but the only distinctions 
they really destroy are those of our own making. Romaniste 
and Protestants have both erected artificial barriers between 
one class of mankind and another; and the barriers of both 
must and shall be equally broken down. The Romanists, and 
all ritualists, make baptism the line of demarcation; some 
identify this with the communication of a new spiritual life, 
while others view it simply as an introduction into the great 
visible corporation of the Church, within which all salvation is 
confined. But facts prove that the baptized are no better than 
others in either sense of it. The Protestants make faith the 
line of demarcation ; but this isasbad asthe other. It “‘cre- 
ates a Church within the Church. Faith justifies, but it must be 
ascertained who have faith. Christ’s is the only righteousness ; 
but to whom is that righteousness imputed?” Thus have 
“ Protestant divines and laymen thought it as necessary to in- 
vent plans for dividing the faithful from the unbelieving, the 
elect from the reprobate, as it had ever seemed necessary to 
the Romanist to divide heathens from baptized men, eccle- 
siastics from the laity, the saint from ordinary Christian. And, 
I think, it must be owned that the effects in each case have 
been similar.” Then follows a strong statement of the perni- 
cious effect of the Protestant distinction—between those who 
have faith in Christ, aid those who have not; how it obliter- 
ates moral distinctions, sets up fictitious maxims and standards 
of moral judgment, and introduces a principle of divine proce- _ 
dure in the treatment of men altogether capricious. | 

“ Since, then, every attempt which has been hitherto made to draw 
lines and limitations about the gospel of God, for the purpose of di- 
viding the righteous from the wicked, has tended to confound them— 
to put evil for good, and good for evil—we will abstain in future from _ 
all such attempts, and will ask seriously whether God has not Himself 
established eternal distinctions, which become clear to us when, and 
only when, we are content to be the heralds of his free and universal 
love. I think it may be shown, not only that these distinctions are 
most recognised when we look upon all men as interested in Christ’s 
Death and Resurrection, but that we cannot do justice to the zeal of 
Romanists for Baptism, of Protestants for Faith—that we cannot recon- 
cile the one with the other, paying the highest honour to each, till we 
claim the wider ground from which they are both inclined to drive us.” 
—(P. 198.) 

What now is Mr Maurice’s “ wider ground!” It is, in one 
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word, that allmankindare justified and regenerated alike in Christ. 
The justification of Christ himself, who, as the King of man’s 
spirit, took the flesh’ of man, willingly endured the death of 
which that flesh is heir, and whose resurrection declared that 
death, the grave, and hell could not hold him—this was nor- 
mally the justification of man; and “St Paul takes it for 
granted that this justification of the Son of God and the Son 
of Man was his own justification—/is own, not because he was 
Saul of Tarsus, not because he was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
but because he was aman. (Such is Mr Maurice’s reading of 
Phil. iii, &c.!) . . . . that Christ’s resurrection declared Him 
to be the Son of Man, the Head of man, and therefore that 
His justification was the justification of each man.” But “ Paul 
had not arrived at this discovery without tremendous personal 
struggles.” He “ believed that this-Son of God, and not 
Adam, was the true root of Humanity—that from Him, and not 
Srom any ancestor, each man derived his life. (!)* Baptism 
Paul accepted, not as the sign of his profession, but as the 
ordinance of God for men, AS His DECLARATION OF THAT WHICH 
IS TRUE CONCERNING MEN, OF THE ACTUAL RELATION IN WHICH 
MEN STAND TO Him. If He had justified his Son by raising 
Him from the dead—if, in that act, He had justified the race 
for which Christ had died, then it was lawful to tell men that 
they were justified before God, that they were sons of God in the 
only-begotten Son; it was lawful to tell them that the act 
which, by Christ’s command, accompanied the preaching of the 
gospel to all nations signified this, and nothing less than this; 
otherwise baptism is a nullity, a mere delusion.” But if this 
justification, adoption, and renovation of Humanity in Christ 
be not merely a provision for accomplishing these blessed 
effects, but an absolute, accomplished fact in each individual man 
already, wherein consists the distinction between one class of 
men and another?—for even Mr Maurice cannot regard all 
mankind as, in every sense, huddled into one category. The 
answer is,— 


“There is in every man a spirit which seeks righteousness, and a 
flesh which stoops to evil; there is with every man the Christ, who 
who would quicken his spirit, and deliver his soul and body out of 
death, and with every man an evil power, who tempts him to become 
the slave of his flesh, and so to destroy his soul and body ; that men 
are in Christ, the true Lord of their spirit, claimed as sons of God, and 
that they, by distrusting Him and yielding to the devil, become utterly 
unlike Him, forming themselves in the image of the father whom they 


* The reader is not to understand by this, merely that Christ is a new Head of Hu- 
manity, in consequence of the failure of Adam, oa oars head ; but that in the real 
natural history ot Humanity, Christ is the one only Root and Head which our nature 
ever had. We have not space to comment upon this, but it is an essential feature in 
our author’s scheme of things—if so we can call it. 
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have chosen. And we, for these great practical divine contrasts, which 
will be brought out in the clear light of God’s judgment-day, and which 
nothing in earth or hell or heaven can alter or modify, must have our own 
sets of spiritual and carnal men.”—(Pp. 204, 205.) ‘* Most assuredly 
the curse of God is upon these Protestant devices, and we shall feel it 
more and more. But the refuge is . . . . in the bolder, freer declara- 
tion of God's universal gospel, of a Church founded on Christ the Son 
of God and the Son of man, of His justification of each man as a spiritual 
creature, a child of God, created to trust Him, to know Him, to exhibit 
His likeness.” —(Pp. 205, 206.) ‘* Need Cowper have sunk into despair, 
if he had believed that Christ was in him at all times, and was not de- 
pendent upon his apprehension or faith ? Would his evangelical bio- 
graphers have been reduced to the miserable, not always the successful 
apology, that his madness was not caused or aggravated by his Chris- 
tianity? Might they not have had to give thanks that that was the 
cure of it? If Blanco White had ever learnt to extend that belief to all 
men, would he have approached the confines of speculative atheism ? 
I ask these questions with fear, but I think that for many reasons they 
should be asked.” —(Pp. 210, 211.) 

As for REGENERATION, it neither means any ecclesiastical 
change in baptized persons, nor any spiritual change upon cer- 
tain individuals at a particular period in their history. It 
means the accomplished regeneration of the whole human 
family in Christ. “ The Regeneration of man, in the most radi- 
cal sense one can dream of it,. . . . has not been commenced, but 
effected, not for a few of us, but forall. .... The sin of man, 
which consists in the denial of his filial relationship to God, of 
his fraternal relation to the members of his species, is taken 
away in Christ.” The recognition of this is the true preserva- 
tive from the opposite defects attaching to Butler’s and Combe’s 
systems of Human Nature. That of the latter, all insufficient 
though it be to explicate the Constitution of Man, boasts never- 
theless of a certainty which seems, at least, to be wanting in 
that of the former. Butler’s demonstration of the supremacy 
of Conscience wants only one thing to make it complete. Con- 
science, as the name would seem toimport, is “not a power which 
rules in us, but rather our perception and recognition of some 
power very near to us which has a claim to our obedience.” 
That power is Christ, “the Lord of the inner man, in confess- 
ing whom each of us knows himself to be a person, knows him- 
self to be a subject, knows that he is meant to rule the tur- 
bulent impulses and energies within him, because they are 
Thine, O strong Son of God, and have been all redeemed by 
Thee, and are all consecrated to Thee. . . . Only in this way 
can we be saved from sinking into the deepest pit of unbelief, 
the most practical denial of that Conscience which yet not a 
few are ready to put in the place of Thee.”* This view of 


* Ina subsequent Essay, this is expressed with still greater strength. “Jt is im- 
possible, without violating the law of my betng, the eternal order and constitution of 
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Christ, as the Regenerator and Corner-stone of Humanity, in 
the widest possible sense of the term, which is the only true 
Regeneration, youcannot maintain without offending all parties, 
Romanists and Protestants, High Church and Low Church, 
orthodox and heterodox, Christian and Infidel. And yet it is 
the true rallying point for them all, the panacea for all our di- 
visions and every ill of humanity. 

We cannot pass from these two Essays, of which we have 
merely given the scope, without a single remark. It is indeed 
a great and blessed truth, that Christ, as the Second Adam, 
has been constituted a new Head of the human family, in 
whom redeemed, regenerated, and glorified Humanity will for 
ever acknowledge its Support, and Life, and Lord ; but to assert 
that mankind actually and individually are justified and regene- 
rated independently of their faith in Christ, is as palpably inconsis- 
tent with fact, as it is opposed to the testimony of all Scrip- 
ture. If there be one thing more clear than another in Scrip- 
ture, it is, that justification is by faith alone; that where the 
latter is wanting, the former does not exist. And do we re- 
quire to say, that the only Regeneration known to the Bible 
is not universal,—that its language is, “ Hxcept a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,”—not- that 
every man is so,—and, “ Jf any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature,”"-—not surely that all mankind are so. Mr Maurice 
may think that he is establishing a new and catholic basis of 
union for all classes of men—a bond of universal brotherhood 
in the Man Christ Jesus. The language is plausible, and the 
consummation devoutly to be wished for. But, in our author’s 
sense of the term, it is a basis neither of fact nor Scripture, 
but of pure cloud-land. On pretence of freeing us from 
sectarian distinctions, it ruptures the most dear and vital of 
all spiritual connections—that of the soul with Christ by faith 
alone, and the indwelling of his quickening Spirit in the hearts 


of his willing people. 


The eleventh Essay—on “ THe ASCENSION OF CHRIST”— 
which is very beautiful, though at times partaking of the vague- 
ness of all that Mr Maurice writes, we pass by, as calling for 
no particular remarks. But the one that follows it—on “ THE 
JUDGMENT Day”—demands a brief summary of its contents, 
and it requires nothing more. We have seen that our author 
believes in no future general Judgment. In this Essay he de- 


things, that I should separate myself from Christ. He is the Lord of my own self, of 
my spirit; whether I confess Him or not, I must continually hear His voice, be open 
to His reproofs. Wherever I am, whatever Iam doing, He must be there ; He must 
be the standard of my acts ; the right in them must be that which has originated in 
Him—the wrong must be the revolt from Him: zo present or possible conditions of 
our being can change this order.’—(Pp. 291, 292.) 
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velops his own view. The vision which divines have pre- 
sented of their general future Judgment, “raised by however 
noble an architect, fades more surely, more rapidly, than that 
of any of the earthly temples which they tell us are perishing. 
As it departs, it leaves the impression on our mind that the 
vulgarest, pettiest motives, which act upon us in the bustle of 
the common world, are more efficient than the most magnifi- 
cent anticipations of that which is to be, in some far-off period.” 
Instead of this, Christ is at present exercising all the functions 
of the Judge which he will ever assume ; and though at death 
a great many things will disappear which at present hide from 
us our true condition, and what Christ is always doing in regard 
to it—that is all the difference. But what of those words, “ We 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ?” Why, the 
word “appear” means “be manifested;” and Pauls usual 
term for the “ coming” of Christ means just “ unveiling :” now 
this unveiling, or manifestation of Christ, is made to all men 
in the gospel ; and “ the day” of this manifestation, which, in 
the 15th of Romans, is opposed to “ night,” just means the clear- 
ness with which Christ is unveiled to a man when his eyes, like 
Paul’s, are opened to see the truth! But those words of the 
Creed, “ From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead?” ‘Why, that is no descent from His present triumphant 
state; it is nothing local: it is just His continual descent into 
men as the discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart! 
In defence of this we have the following offensive passage :— 


“In spite of my conflict with the Idealists in my last Essay, I am 
quite prepared to bear the charges that I have now been defending an 
ideal, and not an actual, judgment day, and that I confound the spiri- 
tual kingdom of.Christ with His reign over the earth. I can only 
answer, as I have answered before, that I have found the current 
notions of a judgment, not exactly ideal, but exceedingly fantastic, 
figurative, inoperative, and that I have tried to ascertain whether 
Scripture does not give us the hint of something more practical and 
more substantial. If the popular notion on this subjeet is thought 
necessary to produce terror in the minds of thieves and vagabonds, I 
own that I am ideal enough to think the constabulary force a more 
useful, effectual, and also a more godly instrument. That does assert 
the existence of an actual present justice; that does awaken im the 
consciences of evil men the sense of a law, which never loses sight of 
them, and may find out their darkest deeds; that holds out to their 
merely animal nature, which requires such discipline, the prospect of 
a sure and speedy punishment. If, again, the popular notion on this 
subject is wanted as an influence to act habitually on the lives of 
ordinary worldly men, and it is alleged that I have substituted for it 
the notion of a mysterious judgment, of which it is impossible that 
such men can make any aecount,—then I reply, that it is precisely 
this kind of mysterious judgment which these men do recognise, and 
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to which they pay habitual homage under the name of Public Opinion. 
But if you require this popular notion for the sake of religious men, 
or of those who are looking forward to some great improvement: in 
the constitution of the world, then I say it is quite clear that such 
men are not in the least satisfied with it, but are inclined rudely to 
discard it. Such men demand for themselves an habitual government, 
inspection, judgment, reaching to the roots of their heart and will ; 
such men demand for the earth some complete deliverance from all 
that defiles it and sets it in rebellion against a true and righteous 
Bing: ..... Do we need a return to the lowest Judaism, the lowest 
heathenism, in our notions of the relation between spirit and matter, 
the eternal and the temporal ? ”—(Pp. 386-383.) 


We are not sorry to be precluded from commenting upon 
the Essay “ On Inspiration” (No. XIII.), by the length to 
which this paper has already extended. It is indeed the vital 
question of the day, into which almost all our religious contro- 
versies are resolving themselves., But besides that it would be 
impossible to do any justice to it at this stage, the Essay itself 
is so vague as to form a very unfit text for any discussion on 
such a topic. Nowhere in the volume does the author's pe- 
culiarly unsatisfactory manner come out more strikingly than 
here. He stirs the most delicate questions to the bottom, ex- 
poses with some severity what he calls the popular view of 
them, and aims at putting them upon a more comprehensive 
and natural basis, but either purposely eludes, or does not 
perceive, what may be termed the quick of them—the point of 
real difficulty and divergence between opposite parties. In this 
Essay on Inspiration there is a great deal in which we can 
concur about the unity of the spirit of inspiration, in all forms 
of it. But after applying this principle, as Mr Maurice does, 
and stretching it tothe uttermost—after conceding, for the 
sake of argument, the compatibility of chronological and histo- 
rical mistakes with the biblical inspiration—the faultless per- 
fection of the Bible, even in the theological and moral depart- 
ments of it, which we presume Mr Maurice admits, in total 
contrast with the very best of human writings, remains a 
problem to be accounted for as much as ever. In this respect 
at least, and as a matter of indisputable fact, the Bible is ab- 
solutely unique, and its inspiration, by which we simply mean 
the adequate cause of this uniqueness, must be to that extent a 
thing per se. This view of the matter, however, is left un- 
touched by our author, who, as usual, breaks down but builds 
not up. 


The next two Essays—“ ON THE PERSONALITY AND TEACH- 
ING OF THE Hoy Spirit” and “ON THE UNITY OF THE 
Cuurcu” (Nos. XIV., XV.)—call for no particular remark. 
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They contain some very beautiful things, but, like every Essay 
in the volume, not without alloy. 

The same might be said of the sixteenth and last Essay, 
“ On THE TRINITY IN UNITY,” in which there are fine thoughts 
—were it not for the three concluding pages, which are but the 
rudimental draft of a supplementary Essay, entitled, “Con- 
CLUSION: ETERNAL LIFE AND ETERNAL Deatu.” If there could 
be a doubt about the real import and object of this portion of 
the volume, it would be too painfully dissipated by the two 
pamphlets just published, the one by Dr Jelf, as Principal of 
King’s College, the other by Mr Maurice himself.* From the 
former we learn that Dr Jelf’s attention was called to the 
volume “ by high authority,” but, strange to say, only “to the 
conclusion of the last Essay,” in which it was alleged that the 
author “ denied the eternity of future punishments.” Dr Jelf 
“ having read the Essay with attention, confesses that it ap- 
pears to him to bear that interpretation ; at least the impres- 
sion it gives seems to throw an atmosphere of doubt on the 
simple meaning of the word eternal, and to convey a general 
notion of ultimate salvation for all.” To ascertain whether 
this was réally the author’s meaning was the object of all the 
correspondence now published, except Dr Jelf’s concluding 
letter, which occupies nearly two-thirds of his pamphlet, and 
the object of which is, first, to show that the strict eternity of 
future punishments is alike the doctrine of Scripture and of 
the Church of England, and then to warn Mr Maurice of the 
consequence of teaching the opposite doctrine. 

It does not appear from this pamphlet that Dr Jelf has read 
one of the Essays, save that to which his attention had been 
called “ by high authority.” Now, considering that impres- 
sions unfavourable to Mr Maurice’s orthodoxy on the point in 
question were the result of the first reading of this Essay, and 
that Dr Jelf looked on Mr Maurice’s alleged heterodoxy from 
the first in relation to his continuance as a Professor in King’s 
College, it is extraordinary, and, we must add, inexcusable, 
that he should have carried on a correspondence with the au- 
thor, extending from July to September, on the bearings of 
that one concluding Essay, or rather the mere conclusion of it, 
without doing Mr Maurice himself and the awful subject 
mooted between them the justice to examine the general strain 
of his teaching, as developed in the foregoing Essays. He does, 
indeed, say, in his fourth letter, of July 14, not a week after 


. * “Grounds for laying before the Council of King’s College, London, certain State- 
ments contained in a Recent Publication, entitled, ‘ Theological Essays, by the Rev. F. 
D. Maurice,’ &. By R. W. Jelf, D.D., Principal of the College, and Canon of 
Christ's Church.” Second Edition, 1853, pp. 64. 

“ The word ‘ Eternal,’ and the Punishment of the Wicked: A Letter to the Rev. Dr 
Jelf, &c. By F. D. Maurice, Chaplain,” &. 1853, pp. 39. 
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the correspondence began, that he will not attempt to answer 
a certain question “till he has read his whole book,” (p. 11). 
But no trace of his having done so appears in the sequel; and 
it ‘seems to us next to certain that Dr Jelf changed his mind, 
and decided against reading the book, from some mistaken no- 
tion that it would be best to confine himself to what had been 
pointed out to him “by high authority.” We consider this 
wholly unworthy of the position which the distinguished Prin- 
cipal occupies in the college, and still more unjust to the fun- 
damental traths which are involved in Mr Maurice's teaching. 
Mr Maurice would have gained nothing, indeed, by the exten- 
sion of the Principal’s reading to his whole book. For we will 
not believe that he could have suffered himself, in that case, to 
overlook, for example, the naked denial of the piacular virtue of 
the Saviour’s death in the Essay on the Atonement. Had Dr 
Jelf fixed upon this as the subject of his correspondence, he 
would havefound the statements of the authormore explicit; and 
though we will not go about to show on which of the two ques- 
tions a radical error is the more dangerous, we cannot help 
thinking that the issue of the process would, in reference to the 
ATONEMENT, have been of so much the more moment, and 
have carried so much more the voice of the entire Christian 
community along with it, as the subject is all-embracing—the 
great central point around which every other may be said to 
revolve. Give me an intelligent and earnest theologian’s views 
of the Atonement, and I will anticipate his judgment on most 
of the other verities of revealed religion. But to the point it- 
self raised by Mr Maurice’s last Essay, and the pamphlets which 
it has occasioned. A few sentences is all we have now space 
for. 

Mr Maurice’s view may be thus stated, chiefly.m his own 
words: The word “eternal” m Scripture is mtended to ex- 
press a state of existence which has no relation whatever to 
time and its measures. To say, therefore, aceording to the 
popular orthodoxy, that the “eternal punishment,” (xéraci¢ 
aiwvos) denounced by our Lord against the wicked, (Matt. 
xxv. 46), means ‘‘never-ending,” or, as our translators have im- 
properly rendered it, “ everlasting,” is just as unwarrantable as 
it is for Unitarians and all Universalists to assert, on the con- 
trary, that it means a@ long but limited period of punishment. 
The error of both parties lies in conceiving and speaking of an 
absolute, unmeasured, and unmeasurable state as a period of 
time—of time never to end, according to the one party, so that 
after millions of millenniums have run their course, it will be 
no nearer its end than when it began; according to the other 
party, to come to an end, iriconceivably late, it may be, but yet 
to terminate some time in the progress of future duration. 
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The whole question, therefore, of the duration of future pun- 
ishments is inept. Sin is punishment. The continued exist- 
ence, therefore, of sin not only infallibly secures and necessi- 
tates that of punishment, but is identical with it. (““ Wieked- 
ness, impenitence, and unbelief, are the worst tortures to which 
men ean be subjected ; as the possession of righteousness, love, 
truth, constitutes eternal blessedness, so these constitute 
eternal damnation and misery. .... I have thought and 
spoken of the love of God as only removing punishment by 
removing sin; I have desired, and hope always to desire, for 
myself and for all men, that we may never cease to be punished 
by God till we cease to punish ourselves by rebelling against 
Him.”*) In short, the meaning of “ eternal death ” is deter- 
mined by the explicit sense put upon its opposite, “ eternal 
life,” by our Lord, when he says, “ This is life eternal, that 
they might know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent.”—(John xvii. 3.) “ The knowledge does 
not procure, but constitutes the life—the entering into His 
mind and echaracter—the knowing Him as we only can know 
any person, by sympathy, fellowship, and love.” Consequently, 
“ the eternal punishment ” denounced against the wicked must 
just be the opposite of this, the absenee of sympathy, fellow- 
ship, and love of God, and the presenee of their contraries. 
The one question, then, should be not, For how long @ period 
will the wicked be thus punished ? but, Have we any grounds 
for believing, or at least hoping, that this wickedness will, 
in one, more, or all cases, give place to sympathy, fellow- 
ship, and love of God, or, in one word, to holiness, and so 
their hell be transformed into heaven, their death into “life 
eternal?” On this point Mr Maurice declines to dogmatise, 
either in the way of either affirming it with the Univer- 
salists, or denying it with the popular Orthodox. But the - 
grounds which he thinks we have for hoping that so blessed a 
consummation may take place, he refuses not to give. And they 
are the following, (culled from the Essays, Correspondence, and 
Letter to Dr Jelf): (1.) People are escaping to Rome in search 
of a purgatory, because they cannot and will not believe that 
the whole mass of human beings in our streets and alleys, 
overlooked and negleeted by us—the vast majority of the con- 
tinental populations—and all outside the pale of Christendom, 
are doomed to sink in a short time into hopeless destruction ; 
men will believe that God is merciful to his creatures. * (2.) 
*“ What dreams of ours can reach to the assertion of St John, 
‘that ‘ death and hell themselves shall be cast into the lake of 
fice?” I do not profess to understand this, but they certainly 
convey to me an impression of a victory over all moral evil, 
* Letter to Dr Jelf, pp. 15, 20. 
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over all which is contrary to the nature of God, that I should 
be very sorry to lose. I feel that there is an abyss of death, 
into which I may sink and be lost. Christ’s gospel reveals an 
abyss of love below that; I am content to be lost in that.” * 
(3.) To ery and labour for the extirpation of evil must be the 
good of spirits formed in God’s image, . . . and as long as 
there is any evil in the universe, I must suppose, seeing that 
God and his Son desire its overthrow, that good spirits also 
desire its overthrow. Further than that I dare not go.” + 

A few sentences—we have space now for no more—will suf- 
fice to show the weakness of all this. 

l. Mr Maurice’s criticism on the word “eternal” has nothing 
whatever to do with the awful question which he has raised. 
Nobody denies the difference between time and eternity, and 
the only use which any sensible person makes of the measures 
of time, on this subject, is substantially made-by Mr Maurice 
himself, made repeatedly in the Bible, made irresistibly by 
every one who tries to obtain and express any definite concep- 
tions of eternity. Our Lord says, once and again, of those 
that shall be ‘‘cast into hell-fire,” that ‘* there their worm dieth 
not, and their fire is not quenched.” To say that this teaches 
merely the continuance of the punishment so long as the wicked- 
ness lasts, is sheer trifling ; although this phrase “ so long as,” 
expresses that very element of measured duration, which Mr 
Maurice, though he quarrels with it as a prodigious error, 
cannot himself get rid of. The meaning of this, and a multi- 
tude of similar passages, plainly is, that the punishment, and 
consequently the sin punished, will not terminate. The words 
“ever” and “never,” which cannot be avoided in any clear 
statements about the eternal future of mankind, imply all that 
Mr Maurice objects to; and it is needless to say how familiar 
they are to us in the Bible. Nay, not only are these and all 
kindred words liable to Mr Maurice’s objection, but all the 
phraseology by which we attempt to express the infinite in 
God—of his power, of his knowledge, of his love—are liable 
to the same objection. They are all inadequate, yet neces- 
sary, and so employed in Scripture. Enough is there taught 
to show that in God the infinite is an absolute not a relative 
property; but as without realising it relatively it would be 
but an absolute blank in our minds, which are circumscribed 
in the present state within the categories of space and time, 
the Scriptures continually hold forth infinitude, in every sense 
of it, relatively to things future. 

The one question then is, Are future punishments to termi- 

* Essays, p. 442; Letter, p. 20. 


+ Essays, pp. 183, 184. The subsequent context leaves no room to doubt that this 
last passage refers to the extirpation of evil in the future world. 
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nate in any or all cases? To try this by weighing the number 
of times that the word “ eternal” is applied in Scripture to the 
punishment of the wicked, against the number of times that it 
is applied to the reward of the righteous, is certainly poor 
work. In a multitude of places, where neither that word, nor 
any of its synonymes, is found, the abiding continuance of future 
punishment—the hopelessness and helplessness of all who die 
in impenitency—is so clearly taught, that if we deny it, it 
seems impossible to convey any thing whatever in intelligible 
human language. 

2. Mr Maurice takes the whole question for granted by his 
interpretation of the “casting of death and hell into the lake 
of fire.” He allows that he does not understand it, but he can 
see nothing less in it than a “ victory over all moral evil, over 
all that is contrary to the nature of God.” Certainly it means 
that. But our author will have that to mean a triumph in the 
way of “extirpating it,” not in the way of preserving it in a 
state of penal torment. It is impossible to deny that the latter, 
if it so pleased God, would be a real triumph over moral evil 
in the eternal world, as well as the former. All depends on 
the divine testimony about it— What saith the Scripture? and, 
beyond all doubt, the general voice of orthodox Christendom 
pronounces the latter to be the mind of the Spirit in the Bible. 
That Rome, too, holds this is undeniable. What Mr Maurice, 
then, can mean by alluding to going to Rome in quest of a pur- 
gatory, we are totally unable to comprehend. The Church of 
Rome has no purgatory but for good men dying with unre- 
moved imperfections about them. Those, therefore, who wish 
to get away from the eternity of future punishments, will gain 
little by going to Rome. But this is just one of Mr Maurice’s 
mental confusions. But, 

3. What precludes any other than the strict eternity of . 
future punishments, in all those places where it is announced, 
is those revealed principles of the divine administration on 
which future punishment is declared to be founded. We re- 
fer to the following :—(1.) That the present is the period of 
salvation, and the future the period of judgment. As Christ - 
came the first time not to judge but to save, so he will come 
the second time not to save but to judge. This is the uniform 
representation of the character and object of the two comings. 
(2.) In conformity with this, we find chastisement (xa:dsia) and 
punishment (xéraois) studiously contrasted in Scripture. Chas- 
tisement always contemplates the improvement of thechastised ; 
punishment never the improvement of the punished. No doubt, 
when the present world is intended, the words may be used in- 
terchangeably, and where all are “ prisoners of hope,” this fact 
is cheering. But in no one instance is the future punishment of 
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the impenitent expressed either by the word CHASTISEMENT, or by 
any word of the same import. ‘The reason is, that the reforma- 
tion of the punished is not contemplated in the punishment. If, 
then, the period of salvation be, in the future world, ex- 
changed for one of judgment, which, if it have any mean- 
ing at all, means that all saving agencies and influences will 
then be withdrawn, to make way for judicial manifestations of 
divine displeasure upon the impenitent—what is there by 
which the wicked should ever be brought to repent of sins for 
which they are not “chastened” but “ tormented,”—to believe 
in a Saviour no longer held forth to them in his “ saving,” 
but purely in his “judging” character (“the wrath of the 
Lamb !”)—and to put on a holiness which, if they ever attain to 
it, must come from God, but which the face of an angry God, 
ever revealed to them, forbids them either to ask or to hope 
for? We now see why Mr Maurice speaks of men “ ceasing 
in the future world to punish .themselves by rebelling against 
God,” or, by the “ possible resistance of the human will,” still 
continuing in misery. He never seems to see that the law of 
their future condition will, or even may be, such as penally to 
shut them up in that resistance of will, This comes of his 
losing sight of the distinction between sin and guilt. On this 
-subject, and particularly on the difference between punishment 
and chastisement, we had intended to quote a noble passage 
from Julius Miiller “On Sin” to. which we can now only 
refer,.* 

But we must have done with a paper already far too long. 
We have not adverted-to our Lord’s definition of “ eternal 
life,” as consisting in the knowledge of God, on which our 
author builds so much. But it scarcely admits of comment. 
To thrust it on us, as having the smallest reference to the 
question raised by Mr Maurice, appears to us quite childish. 

Our task has been an inexpressibly painful one, but we 
have gone through it under a stern sense of duty. Thata 
Minister and Professor of Divinity in the Church of England 
should give forth such a compound of fundamental error and 
mystic crudity is extraordinary ; in a man possessed of so many 
fine qualities as Mr Maurice unquestionably has, and hung upon 
by so many of the most intelligent classes, it is fitted to awaken 
both distress and alarm. For himself we are sincerely sorry, but 
our alarm for the effect of such teaching on others is greatly di- 
minished by its having come out so nakedly. ‘We already see, 
both in his correspondence with Dr Jelf and in his pamphlet, 
symptoms of a spirit which, if the past history of errorists be 
of any use to us, will eventually destroy that influence which 
till now he has held. There is a sickly hue, an unsteady, one- 


* Vol. i. pp. 262, 263 (Clark’s Translation, 1852.) 
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sided way of looking at truth and error, a defiant tone, a dis- 
position evermore to “ dare” his opponents (a word that 
occurs far too often indeed in the Essays), a fond persuasion 
that he is the mouth-piece of hundreds of orthodox ministers, 
and thousands of earnest Christians in the land, and that his 
singular Essays are to hasten on some complete revolution 
upon all Christian theology—to 
* Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be,” 

as he ominously expresses it in the mystic words of Tennyson. 
Such things, however, are but an oft-repeated tale, and we 
have learnt to listen to them somewhat coolly. In Mr 
Maurice’s case, with all his attractive qualities, we have no 
fear of any lasting damage to the rising Christian and Clerical 
youth of our land from this or any similar productions of his 
pen. He has a fine, fresh-thinking, well-cultivated mind, but 
it wants both transparency and power. He has considerable 
furniture, but much of it is displaced. Let us hope that the 
publication of these Essays will be overruled for endearing to 
many the truths which they impugn, and that he himself may 
yet live to see the poison that breathes in them, which if he 
had but seen when penning them, we are sure he would never 
have suffered them to see the light. 











CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Conflict of Ages, or the Great Debate on the Moral Relations of 
God and Man. By Evwarp Beecuer, D.D. 
, London and New York. 


Tus book proposes a new solution of the difficulties in the way of 
reconciling the fact that men come into the world sinners, with the 
righteousness of God. It proposes a way to settle the “ conflict of 
ages.” And if it does all that its author thinks it does, it is one of 
the most important publications of the age. The. substance of the 
book, stated in a single sentence, is, that our inborn depravity is a 
habit of sin which we contracted before we were born, in some other 
world in which we then lived. This assumption is put forth, not as 
a doubtful speculation, but as a foundation principle, without which 
Christianity cannot stand, or cannot commend itself to that sense of 
right in the human race which God is bound to satisfy. The assump- 
tion runs through the book that all the objections which have been 
currently brought against the Scripture doctrine of human depravity— 
the doctrine which underlies the whole plan of redemption—are valid, 
unless this dream of metempsychosis is a reality. 

Some may be tempted to think such an idea deserving only of ridi- 
cule. But its source, and the grave manner in which it is put forth, 
entitles it to a grave treatment. And we think it fit to invite the 
reader’s attention to some thoughts which have occurred to us on read- 
ing the book. 

Our first thought was, that if the Bible says nothing against this 
theory—which is not the fact—it says nothing in its favour. The 
author makes no attempt to cite a single passage from the Bible in 
proof of it. And it were unreasonable to ask our belief of such a 
doctrine of Christianity, while the book of Christianity says nothing 
about it. If such a pre-existence of the human race stands in such 
relations to all the cardinal truths of the gospel ; if it be the key to the 
harmonies of the whole—that without which Christianity is so sadly 
out of joint—the total silence of the gospel about it isa wonder. The 
excuse alleged for this silence is, that the Bible is also silent about the 
true theory of astronomy, which was left to be a modern discovery. 
But astronomy, true or false, was never a key to the great truths of 
the gospel. Whether the earth or the sun revolved, it mattered not ; 
the gospel was still the 4 of God unto salvation. But here it is 
suggested that the gospel has omitted a great and parent truth—a 
truth, for the want of the knowledge of which there has been a “ con- 
flict of ages;” for want of which most of the heresies have had a 
place ; for want of which the gospel’s mission has been so feebly per- 
formed ; and yet the Bible, professing to teach all things needful, that 
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the man of God may be thoroughly furnished, has nothing of it. 
Equally lame is the suggestion, that other things, like the existence of 
God, for instance, must be learnt from other sources than revelation ; 
for it so happens that though these are learned from other sources, they 
are not omitted in the Bible. They, and every other needful truth, 
are fully taught there. But it is fatal to this theory that it lacks sup- 
port from the Bible. 

It is equally fatal to it also that human consciousness is silent about 
it. If we have lived in other worlds it is very strange that all our his- 
tory in those worlds has gone to oblivion. Dr Beecher represents that 
we come into this world under condemnation for sins committed in 
those other worlds. But it is passing strange that we have no remem- 
brance of the offences which procured this condemnation. Here we 
have spread out before us the wreck and ruin of a fallen race, and we 
are told that all have had their occasion in some previous experience 
and sins of the individuals, not one of whom bears a shred of remem- 
brance of those sins. The writer feels compelled to resort to me- 
tempsychosis, as the only method of relieving God’s works of the impu- 
tation of putting men into a state of condemnation, previous to any 
actual and conscious guilt of their own. But we cannot see what relief 
he gets by assuming that God has placed men under condemnation for 
offences committed in other worlds, and wholly unknown tothem. It 
may be alleged—whether admitted or not—that the doctrine of original 
sin finds men guilty of unknown offences. But, if that were admitted, 
it would not help this theory, which is brought in to avoid that diffi- 
culty, because this plainly involves the difficulty which it was made to 
avoid. It puts men under condemnation for offences of which they 
can have no consciousness. 

A very essential part of God’s work of judgment, whether done here 
or hereafter, is the bringing of all offences to remembrance—making 
manifest the counsels of all hearts. It might easily be retorted upon 
our theorist that it is not honourable and right thus to condemn men 
for unknown offences. And if he reply, that as great difficulties press 
against any other method of accounting for the facts, suppose we grant 
it, the facts of revelation do not depend. on our ability to show their 
harmony with God's perfections. He, in his time, will harmonise what 
we cannot. It is enough to say that this theory leaves in its full 
strength the very difficulty which it was made to remove. Yea, the 
theory claims to be true, for this reason alone, that it is wanted to re- 
move. this difficulty, which, in fact, it does not begin to remove. 

Besides, if men may spend a life of sin, and then lose the conscious- 
ness of it all in passing to another world once, they may do it again. 
So the way is made easy to the Universalist conclusion, that the con- 
sciousness of our sins, committed in this life, cannot haunt us in the 
life to come. This theory admitted brings confirmation to the Univer- 
salist’s philosophy, falsely so called, and will help him to think less of 
the contrary teachings of the Bible. If he can be made to believe that 
he has already lived a life of sin in one world, and then passed to an- 
other and forgotten it all, he will easily believe that he can do the like 
again, for he has cut that thread of memory and consciousness which 
binds a world of probation to a world of retribution. And if, in pass- 
ing from world to world, we lose the consciousness of all the acts of 

NO. VII. 3X 
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the former world, and yet come under condemnation for these acts, it 
is the same to us as if we were condemned for the acts of another. 
The admission of such a principle confounds all ideas of just retribu- 
tions. 

Furthermore, it is natural to ask, Whence have we the supply of 
condemned souls to animate all the infants that are born in all succes- 
sive generations? Is the world that produced them now extinct, or is 
it still floating in space, and raising its progeny of sinners to meet the 
demand attending the progress of generations here? Our first thought 
was that these troops of spirits from the realms of night came from 
some world that had run its race before that of ours began. But, 
then, where have they dwelt in the interim of so many thousand years ? 
and where now are the myriads that are to supply our future genera- 
tions for ages to come? But, if their native world is still extant, 
what sort of world may it be? Is it a world of sinners like our own, 
and is its race a fallen race like our own, that it produces criminals so 
fast, to come under sentence of transportation hither to their penal 
colony? If so, then does not the existence of a fallen race there in- 
volve as great difficulties as does ‘a fallen race here? Such questions 
will force themselves upon the mind in contemplating such a theory. 

Again, if all existed in a previous state, then did also the first man 
and woman. And then the history of Adam’s creation only tells of 
the rebuilding of an old fabric. But who can read that history and 
avoid the impression that it was intended to tell us of an original 
creation ! 

Besides, man was then made in the image of God, which fact proves 
that he brought into this world with him no sinful bias contracted in 
other worlds. How was this? Did he go through his probation in 
the former world without sin? And yet was his obedience rewarded 
by his being brought hither for a fall and ruin ? 

But suppose Adam was an exception, and his creation was an ori- 
ginal one—that /e never had lived before, though all his children had. 
He was then only a seeming progenitor. He was made upright, and 
made to be the father of such a guilty and wretched family. In that 
case God made him upright, and yet with the intent to impose on him 
the paternity of millions on millions of the refuse population of ex- 
ploded worlds. Nor was he, as the head of the family, allowed to be 
made till all the family was raised, and they had taken their character 
without an influence from him. Such a theory is framed to get rid of 
the idea of God's visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren. But it visits the iniquities of the children upon the fathers 
with a vengeance. It gives to Adam the paternity of such a race, 
though he was not even in being when they so disgraced their own. 

Adam is said to have begotten children in his own likeness. But 
it would rather seem that his children begot him in theirs, for after . 
being made holy he must needs fall, to qualify him to stand in loco 
parentis to them fallen. So we must suppose that God made Adam 
holy, and yet made him to be the father of so many millions of con- 
victs, transported from other worlds. When walking amid the bloom 
and luxuriance of Eden, little did he think how near he stood to the 
Botany Bay of the universe, whither the winds from every clime were 
to waft in the transports of convicts; and little did he think that he 
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had been made with the intent that he should be the reputed father of 
a universe of criminals. And when he came to see what a family he 
had, and how he came by them—that they were all the fruit of other 
births in other worlds—of broken characters before he ever saw them 
—how must his mind have revolted at a destiny so unlike the fair 
promise of his beginning in Eden! 

Again, this theory throws a deeper mystery over the subject of the 
death of infants. About half of the human race die in infancy. If 
this theory be true, all these infants are old sinners, transported hither 
from other worlds. But why did they come? Not for another and 
better season of probation merely, if they are to die on the threshold. 
And these infants are old sinners either saved or lost. If lost, what 
conceivable end is answered by their transportation hither? If saved, 
by what means? Not on account of their innocence, for they are 
old offenders. And if as sinners they are saved by the blood of Christ, 
then we have a new field of thought open before us. We have the 
Lamb of God taking away, not the sin of the world as of one, but of 
worlds as of many—a matter which finds no countenance in the Scrip- 
tures. 

Still, another objection to this theory is, that it involves the idea that 
men are to-be judged and condemned at last for more than the deeds 
done in the body. All that the Bible says about the last judgment 
confines the scope of the judgment to conduct of this life. But this 
theory brings men into this world burdened with the sins of we know 
not how many lives before they were born, and so a judgment upon 
them that is final must take in its range all their other lives, and that 
judgment would need another set of terms to describe it than the Scrip- 
tures have used. 

Still another objection lies not only against the theory but also 
against the main, and, in truth, the only argument brought to sustain 
it. The argument is, that there must have been a sinning by us ina 
former world, because there is no other way to account for our coming 
into this world as sinners. It is claimed that'we must find some way 
of accounting for this fact consistently with honour and right on the 
part of God ; that we can see no other way than this, therefore this 
must be the true way. The assumption here is, that God’s revealed 
truth cannot have its proper effect on. the mind, till, beyond the sphere 
of revelation, we find some mode of accounting for the facts revealed, 
which shall satisfy the sinner’s perverted sense of right. Now to this 
we object, that it brings the equity of God’s work to trial before the 
partial and perverted judgment of his enemies. Paul met the same 
objection of the sinner very differently : ““ Nay, but, O man!- who art 
thou that repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say to him 
that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus?” But this theory jus- 
tifies the sinner’s plea, and teaches that revelation says nothing to inva- 
lidate it, and sends him to unknown worlds for a solution. The fact 
is wholly overlooked that revelation does not undertake in all things 
to satisfy the sense of right in perverted minds. 

We observe that in the outset our author concedes the principle that 
a single assertion of God must overbear all the conceits and reasonings 
of men. Yet the main theory, argument, and labour of the book, are 
built on the opposite assumption. The very design of the book over- 
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looks the fact that sinners are in a state of rebellion—in a quarrel with 
the principles on which God governs the world—and not willing to be 
so in the hand of God as they actually are—and, of course, that.their 
sense of right is so far wrong; and it assumes that to us belongs the 
task of harmonising all the acts of God, in view of the reason of man, 
with what he has taught us of his infinite perfections. It assumes 
that his judgments are not a mighty deep, and his ways are not past 
finding out. Suppose that, when Abraham was called to sacrifice 
Isaac, he had said : “‘ This conflicts with my sense of honour and right ; 
therefore, a holy God could not have ordered it, and I will not do it ;” 
he would have had more of reason than is urged for this theory. The 
truth is, the disclosures which God has made of himself are “ dark 
through brightness all along.” And there is scope for faith as well as 
for reason in the use of the mingled light and shade of his revelation. 
And the assumption that nothing is to be believed on God’s testimony, 
but what squares with depraved man’s sense of right, will be ever sure 
to lead astray. There are those who are “alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness of 
their hearts ;” and to make their sense of right the test of truth is to 
annihilate truth. 

Once more. We have gone thus far on the assumption that the 
Scriptures are silent respecting this theory. But they do more than 
condemn it by silence. They have statements which directly exclude 
it. For instance, this: “ By one man sin entered into the world, and 
. death by sin ; so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” 
The Scriptures teach that through the offence of one many be dead ; 
that by one man’s offence death reigned by one ; by the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men unto condemnation ; by one man’s dis- 
obedience many were made sinners. Tlere we are told, not that sin 
entered the world through a million of individual convicts, but by one 
man; that by his offence many were made sinners—and not that they 
were all sinners before he lived to offend. The method of evading this 
proof, though laboured, is scarcely worth notice. It assumes that this 
is said (not in a causative, but) in a typical sense,—that is, that Adam 
was a type, merely as antecedent and consequent, of the fall and death 
of man, involving in a measure the absurdity of type coming after the 
antitype, as elsewhere he involves that of the father coming after his 
children. But to allow such liberties with the plain language of revela- 
tion would make the Bible a worthless book. 

We have here a specimen of the absurdities into which men fall 
when they undertake to clear God’s book of mysteries. A world of 
labour has been spent to the same purpose, and has resulted in nothing 
but to exchange mysteries for absurdities. The only safe course is to 
be content that Infinite Wisdom should be our teacher, and to receive 
what he teaches, and to stop our inquiries where his teaching ends. . 
The question is not, What thinkest thou? or, What in God’s works 
agrees with thy sense of honour and right? but, What is written in 
the law? How readest thou? To the law and the testimony, if they 
speak not according to these, it is because there is no light in them. 
“The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a dream; and he that 
hath my word, let"him speak my word faithfully. What is the chaff | 
to the Wheat, saith the Lord?” 
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Hebrew Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib : An Inquiry 
into the Historical Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah. 
With some Notice of their Bearing on the Social and Political Life 
of England. By Epwarp Srracney. 

London: Longman & Co., 1853. 


WE do not hesitate to characterise the work before us as one of very 
great.value, both to the political thinker, and to the believer in the 
Bible. It might be read with great advantage as a historical com- 
mentary on the book of Isaiah; it might be read as a comparison of 
the recent discoveries of Assyrian records in the excavated ruins of 
Nineveh with the Bible narrative ; and it might be read with accumu- 
lated benefit by men of sufficient intelligence and capacity to compre- 
hend the bearing of both these modes of view on the confirmation of 
Bible truth, and the application of that truth to the true and perma- 
nent welfare of nations. Our space will not -permit us to enter much 
into detail; but we shall endeavour to give our readers some idea of 
the design and plan of the work. 

Mr Strachey seems to be a true lover of his country, a well-educated 
and highly intelligent man, and a thoughtful observer of the condition 
and perilous aspects of the community. He sees that Britain is not in 
such a state as a true patriot could wish. He sees that unless she can 
be extricated out of her present condition, and her downward course 
arrested, she must inevitably decline and perish. And as decline and 
fall have been the destiny of all nations, he is anxious that if this can- 
not be averted from Britain, at least her decay may be that of simple 
and healthy old age, honourable and honoured by the young nations | 
that spring from her. It may be, however, that the decline may be 
arrested; that the political history of the Hebrews may be found to 
contain indications of the remedy of nations as well as the disease ; and 
he wishes to ascertain whether Milton was right when he asserted of 
the Jewish books, that 


“In them is plainliest taught, and easiest learnt, 
: What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so.” : 

Wishing to learn, as he says, “ Whether an English squire could find 
in the Bible any political instruction whieh might avail him at union 
boards and county elections, and in his relations with the parson and 
the magistrate, the farmer and the peasant, was his purpose when he 
began the study of the writings of Isaiah many years since.” This was 
a truly wise course of study, whether for an English squire, an English 
statesman (if there be any who truly deserve the name), or an English 
freeman and patriot, of whatever rank and station; and it would bea 
good omen for Britain if all her freemen, all her citizens, would under- 
take a similar course of study, and prosecute it as fully and as success- 
fully as Mr Strachey has done. Mr Strachey is evidently of what may 
be termed the Coleridgean school, and especially holds, with him, that 
the “ Bible is the statesman’s best manual.” For the same reason he 
honours and applauds the religious earnestness of Mr Gladstone, and 
refers with respect and approbation to some of the writings of the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice. But he is, at the same time, a man who thinks for 
himself, and that to good purpose, though we by no means agree with 
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all his opinions, as even our mention of the school to which he seems 
to belong would indicate. But though he may introduce erroneous 
theories on some subjects, yet it is of so much importance that men 
should test national politics by the Word of God, that we are delighted 
to see such a work, and feel it a duty to direct public attention to it, 
so far as may be in our power. He is not free from the influence of 
theory—few, if any, are; but he assures us that he has applied himself 
to the prophet, simply to learn from him whatever it might be found 
that he had to teach an English citizen. 

Our author commences his work by some general statements relative 
to the highest intellectual aspect of the political element in ancient and 
modern times,—the Greek orator, the Hebrew prophet, the modern 
preacher. He then takes a general view of the book of Isaiah, its ar- 
rangement and unity, glancing at German hypothetical criticism, and 
at criticism of a more practical and positive character, referring specially 
to Niebuhr. Regarding the book of Isaiah as mainly chronological, 
he arranges his own work according to the order of its chapters, which 
gives it the clearness of a well-known and definite sequence of time and 
event. His view of the Hebrew people in their genius, their political 
system, and their relation to the laws of God’s government of the world, 
are clearly and well stated, and enabie him to direct attention to prin- 
ciples of profound truth and universal application. We particularly 
approve of his remarks and arguments regarding the proper relation 
between the Hebrew nation and the world, the effect of foreign influ- 
ences, of private idolatry, and of political materialism, all tending to 
cause national decay by their violation of national religion. 

In the course of his investigations he comes into contact, successively, 
with those deep and difficult questions which have long been discussed 
by commentators, and does not hesitate to give his own views regard- 
ing them. Those views have generally a very agreeable freshness and 
freedom, though they do not always command our assent. His theory 
of prophecy we regard as very rational and intelligible, indeed, so far 
as it goes ; but so very defective, that we should not be disposed to use 
the word prophecy as a distinctive term, did we not regard that term 
as meaning much more than his theory includes. Let there be granted 
a man of strong, comprehensive, and thoughtful mind ; let that mind 
be thoroughly imbued with the knowledge of principles universally true 
in their ultimate results ; let the man so endowed be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the public and political condition of his own country and 
of neighbouring nations, and he will display such a degree of political 
sagacity and foresight, as will seem like a supernatural knowledge of 
futurity whenever he thinks proper to state to what consequences any 
given line of conduct will lead. All this is true, and little more than 
this is contained in Mr Strachey’s idea of a prophet ; but all this, as we 
believe, falls immeasurably short of the scriptural prophet,—of Isaiah, 
for example,—not only falls short of it in degree, but absolutely differs 
in kind,—does not describe a true Hebrew prophet, such as Isaiah. 

Prosecuting his historical comment, Mr Strachey comes into contact 
with subjects that lead him to treat of the relation in which Israel and 
Judah stood to the two great monarchies of Egypt and Assyria. In 
this part of his work, he displays a clear perception of the special posi- 
tion in which God had placed his chosen people, and the corres- 
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ponding duty which they owed to him and to the world; and he ap- 
plies this view with great political skill, and much force of enlightened 
reason. Israel’s sin, and the cause of her decline and fall, was her dis- 
trust of God’s protecting power, and the alliances which this distrust 
led her to form with the one or the other of those contending monarchies. 
This is very ably traced and illustrated, both by the Bible narrative, 
and by the recently discovered Ninevite inscriptions, which are now 
known to be contemporaneous records. It was readily perceived by 
many, that the discovery of those inscriptions would have an important 
bearing on the Bible, in its historical aspect, either in tending to con- 
firm or to invalidate its truthfulness. That point is no longer doubtful, 
as Mr Strachey has admirably proved. We cannot doubt that his ex- 
ample will be followed; but we are persuaded that it will not soon be 
surpassed, or even equalled. 

Mr Strachey is not a prophet, and would not wish to be regarded as 
a prophet, even in his own defective view, as we deem it, of what a 
prophet was. But his practical criticism, political sagacity, and know- 
ledge of mankind, have enabled him to present a wonderfully intelli- 
gible and prophet-like view of the probable interior workings of politi- 
cal parties at Jerusalem, in that period. A brief Bible hint suffices 
him. ‘He takes it up, traces it out, shows us the struggle of a majority 
and a minority among Hebrew statesmen at the court of Hezekiah, 
marks the influence of Isaiah, and records the fall of the erring and 
secular politician. This he illustrates by directing attention to some 
similar struggle among rulers and nations in ancient times, or in those 
of more modern date,—it may be with regard to Prussia, to Switzerland, 
to the German war of freedom, or to some equally striking event in the 
recent political history of Europe. In this manner he conveys a large 
amount of most important instruction, and enforces it by well-known 
facts, and above all by divine authority. 

It is a strong test both of the truth of a theory or principle, and of a 
man’s confidence in it, when he adopts and acts upon the maxim, “ If 
your principle be a good one, go through with it.” This Mr Strachey 
does not shrink from doing. He is conversant with the lax theories of 
that “ higher criticism,” of which German writers boast, and knows .- 
how they apply it to the book of Isaiah, and in particular to that divi- 
sion of it from the fortieth chapter to the end. He takes up and dis- 
cusses the question fearlessly ; encounters such men as Gesenius, Ewald, 
and Bunsen without hesitation, sets aside their theories, and maintains 
the true authorship and genuineness of that magnificent portion of _ 
Isaiah. The dissertation on the name of Cyrus is.at least exceedingly 
ingenious; and if it cannot remove all doubt on that point, takes it out 
of the sceptic’s hand, so far as any very injurious use could be made of 
it by such an opponent. 

Although our author does not profess to deal with ideas directly 
theological, yet he could not well avoid treating to some extent of 
such sacred themes as those of the atonement, the Jewish idea of the 
‘Messiah, and the Messiah of the gospel; and we are happy to state, 
that on these infinitely important topics he appears to us to be 
thoroughly and evangelically sound. Of some of his modes of expres- 
sion we cannot altogether approve ; but we would not condemn a man 
for a word, when we had no reason to think that it was used decep- 
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tively. In an appendix, Mr Strachey gives a rhythmically constructed 
version of Isaiah, based on that of the paragraph Bible of the Religious 
Tract Society, but in many passages very considerably improved, both 
as a translation and in the power and beauty of well-chosen words, 
especially in Hebrew-like simplicity and directness. It was not pro- 
bably very necessary to have done this; but since it has been done, and 
done well, we accept it gratefully. 

We have already expressed our dissatisfaction with Mr Strachey’s 
defective theory of prophecy; and we regret to say, that we must 
equally condemn his theory of inspiration. It is almost identical with 
that promulgated by Coleridge, and by his philosophico-theological 
followers, such as Archdeacon Hare, Mr Maurice, and others. In- 
spiration and prophecy are, indeed, so necessarily and inseparably con- 
nected, that a lax theory of the one implies equal laxity with regard 
to the other. So far as Mr Strachey’s work is a comment on the his- 
torical events in the time of Isaiah, and on Hebrew politics in the times 
of Sargon and Sennacherib, it might have been written without the in- 
troduction of any special theory of inspiration and prophecy, not only 
without any loss of its direct value, but with the advantage of being free 
from those erroneous views which detract from its real value. Neither 
our present purpose, nor our space, permit us to attempt any investiga- 
tion and answer to what we have designated erroneous on these impor- 
tant points; and having entered our caveat, we can, in almost all other 
respects, express very cordially our strong approbation of Mr Strachey’s 

‘ very able and well-timed work. It is full of true and well-stated his- 
torical, political, and moral principles. It manifests the prevalence of 
a profound belief in the truth of Scripture, and a sincere desire to em- 
ploy that truth as the only sure guide of human conduct, private, pub- 
lic, and national. It displays a wide range of knowledge, a penetrating 
perception of the right and the good, and great practical sagacity. It 
makes a wise and skilful use of the recent Assyrian discoveries of 
Layard and Rawlinson, in the confirmation and illustration of Scripture 
which they furnish; while it refutes not a few of the baseless theories 
founded by German scholars on their boasted “ higher criticism.” And 
it abounds with passages of powerful and eloquent writing, equally 
fitted to convince the mind and warm the heart of the intelligent reader. 
We need scarcely add, that with the exception of its views relative to 
inspiration and prophecy, we give it our decided approbation, and re- 
commend it as a work of very high merit, dealing ably with matters of 
vast importance to Britain and the world, in the great historical crises 
of this eventful age, 


The Works of John Owen, D.D. In sixteen vols. Edited by W. H. 
Gootp, D.D. Edinburgh : Johnstone & Hunter. 


Tuese sixteen volumes of the works of Owen make up the first 
complete section of the “ Standard Library of British Divines.” They 
constitute the entire Miscellaneous Works of the author, and they com- 
prise several pieces not incorporated in any previous edition. . They 
are to be followed by other eight volumes, containing his Expositi on 
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of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and Theologoumena, &c., and then by 
the works of other standard divines, of whom Owen is the worthy 
forerunner. This large and valuable instalment of the Standard Library 
we regard as a peculiarly happy monument of well-directed enterprise. 
A series of volumes executed, as regards typography, in the best style 
of the art; containing the doctrinal, practical, and controversial works 
of Owen, and bearing the stamp of thoroughly competent editorship, 
is now presented to the public with all the recommendations of supe- 
rior elegance, completeness, and accuracy, at a price which is but the 
fraction at which former reprints could be procured. 

It does not fall within the design of the present notice to discuss 
the excellencies or defects of Owen as a writer. Such, indeed, is the 
place which he has taken among English theologians, that no opinion, 
come from what quarter it may, can now materially affect his standing. 
A mere critique on this great divine, therefore, unless possessed of 
some very special claim on attention, would be justly treated asa super- 
fluity, if not resented as an impertinence. We need not spend time, 
then, in mourning over Owen's acknowledged vice of prolixity,—a 
fault not likely to be treated with too much indulgence by an age like 
the present, in which men are willing to sacrifice so much to speed. 
Nor need we, on the other hand, expound the marvellous harmony 
and consistency of his writings,—his tenacious and ever wakeful fide- 
lity to his proper system, arising from the clearness and breadth of his 
perceptions. Yet both of these qualities of the writer have, we are 
well persuaded, not a little to do with the question, In what form, and 
to what extent, ought his writings to be presented to the public? We 
shall therefore view them as illustrating the importance of a thoroughly 
furnished and complete edition. 

In regard to prolixity: it sprung partly from the personal circum- 
stances in which Owen composed his treatises, and it was partly a 
vice of his age. Richard Baxter tells us with beautiful naiveté, in the 
life of his wife, ‘Mrs Margaret Baxter,” of a criticism which she directed 
to himself, and which Mrs Owen might with similar justice have pro- 
—— to her husband, to this effect: that it might be well though 

e should write fewer books if he should write them better. Remarks. 
of similar import have often been made by more modern critics, who 
have lamented the prolixity of Owen; yet we might often find occa- 
sion, we doubt not, to deplore the opposite extreme of poverty on 
which the censurers of his prolixity have fallen. The tediousness of 
Owen often springs from the wealth of his thoughts; it is never the 
result of mere frivolity. With respect to wealth of every kind, the 
question occurs, How can it be most readily found, and most promptly 
turned into current coin? If this question be put in regard to the rich 
mine of sacred thought spread all through the writings of Owen, we 
should point at once to these sixteen elegant octavos, with their charm- 
ing biography, their admirable prefatory notes, their logical succession 
of topics, their definite system of numeration, and their entire appara- 
- tus of analyses, contents, and indices; and we feel assured that there is 
no topic of importance which Owen has treated, whether connected 
with Christian doctrine or Christian life, on which a competent in- 
quirer may not in a few minutes ascertain the author's mind. 

The comprehensiveness of Owen is a quality on which his admirers 
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will be specially disposed to urge their plea for a complete edition ; 
and for a place for it in every theological library, not essentially 
defective. We refer here to the breadth of his intellect, to’ the 
vigour and soundness of his logical faculty, and to the consequent range 
of his perceptions, as well as to the marvellous variety and area of 
thought over which he passed. His works constitute a kind of cyclo- 
pedia of knowledge on all the topics of doctrinal, polemical, practical, 
and experimental divinity. But we found our desire to see the collection 
in its completeness, not merely on its extent, but on its harmony. To 
a reader of Owen we would say, You will never find him in one trea-. 
tise false to the positions he has laid down in another. As you pass 
with him from one theme to another, even while you may not be dis- 
posed always to follow where he leads, yet you will never have occasion 
to doubt whether he knows the entire course through which he would 
offer to be your guide. He knows when it is dark and dubious; and 
with an instinctive power of discerning how far he may bend toward 
the region of the dark and uncerta'n, he will never lead you in a way 
of which he does not at least himself see clearly how the end is. to be 
reached. In examining some of those writers whom he opposed, you will 
discover sometimes the very reverse of this consistency. You will find 
not only among Arminians and semi-Arminians, but among Socinian 
writers, whom he was led to oppose, including not only Biddle and the 
Fratres Poloni, but Grotius himself, the most startling inconsistencies ; 
so that when you find them at different times on both sides of the same 
question, you are reminded of the words of Solomon, “ There is a time 
to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is planted.” Whatever any 
man may say of the general doctrinal system which Owen espoused 
and defended, it cannot be impugned for any want of coherence in its 
parts; whereas it may be affirmed, without hesitation, that no sect, 
however diminutive—we might say, no individual—now adheres to any 
one of those self-eversive systems against which he wrote in answer to 
writings by Baxter, and Biddle, and Grotius, and Schlichtingius, and 
Crellius. The errors of these writers he met by giving, according to 
his usual exhaustive method, a full statement of the opposing truth ; 
and hence the permanent value of his controversial writings. 

We are sorry to have had occasion to name Baxter in the unworthy 
company in which he stands immediately above; yet that great and 
holy man, notwithstanding the incomparable force and fervour of his 
appeals to the conscience and the heart, illustrates, by contrast, the pe- 
culiar value of that logical and doctrinal harmony which pervades the 
works of Owen. ©The absence of this from Baxter’s controversial writ- 
ings is enough to account for the fact that they never are reprinted. 
As a practical writer we shall never consent, ‘‘ take him all in all,” to 
put him in a position inferior to that of any of the Puritan divines. In 
that respect he unquestionably holds no second place. Yet, when one 
sees a few of his numerous obsolete polemical volumes standing side 
by side, (how seldom have they all been seen together !), one is reminded 
of the conflict, of which the poet speaks, among the fabulous progeny 
of the serpent’s teeth :— 

“ Terrigense (facinus miserabile) fratres 
Inter se strictas conseruere manus.” 


It is far, indeed, from being so with Owen. Each one of his works 
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forms the section, larger or smaller, of one perfect circle, all of whose 
parts are fitted to each other. As the different colours of the rainbow 
are but the refractions of the same light, so his various treatises are lumi- 
nous and concentric, and all proceed from, and bear directly on one great 
central subject. “The works of God’s power and providence,” he observes, 
in his great Commentary, “do greatly manifest the glory of his wisdom, 
omnipotency, and goodness ; and are like the light which was created the 
first day at the beginning of all things, as we have shown. But in this 
instance of assuming human nature, into personal subsistence with Him- 
self, that scattered light is gathered into one sun, giving out most 
glorious beams unto the manifestation of his infinite excellencies far 
above all things.” His pages are ever brightened with “ the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ;” and 
when this is viewed in connection with their unimpeachable soundness 
and consistency, it strongly seconds the call for a complete edition of 
his works. 

Till now the writings of the great Puritan divine were not often to 
be met with in any measure of completeness, even in well-furnished 
libraries. A few, indeed, possessed collections tolerably full; but 
through the shelves of many of his admirers our author used to ramify 
in luxuriant irregularity, reappearing at different points, and in the va- 
rious shapes of folio, quarto, or octavo, as if in violent contrast with 
the singular unity and harmony of the contents. Now, however, his 
works have in this beautiful uniform edition assumed an appearance 
worthy of their author. 

The Life of Owen, which occupies the earlier pages of the first volume, 
we regard as a singularly successful performance. Penetrated by a 
profound and just veneration for its great subject, it yet evinces a 
manly freedom of judgment and impartiality, in keeping with those en- 
larged views of the facts and character of the times, which are indis- 
pensable to a biographer of Owen. It is also pervaded by that deep 
sympathy with the spiritual element in Owen’s Christianity, and by 
that thurough comprehension of his position as a public and practical 
man, without which no writer may venture to portray either his outer 
or his inner life. The biographer has thoroughly mastered the mate- . 
rials of the biography. By dint of his clear perception of perspective, 
he has so justly selected and so fitly arranged his matter, as to have 
produced one of the most pleasing brief biographies in the language. 
Its style is clear, unaffected, and tasteful ; and altogether, though it is 
saying much, yet it is not too much, to affirm, that it is altogether 
worthy of the place it holds in this great classic edition of one of the 
greatest divines in the English language. 

The editor, Dr Goold, deserves the warmest thanks of the Christian 
public for the eminent service he has rendered to our Christian litera- 
ture, and, we would add, our spiritual Christianity, in his successful 
editorship. We cannot but refer with peculiar approbation to those 
numerous prefatory notes with which he has introduced in succession 

. the various productions of the author. No service was more indis- 
pensable to a satisfactory edition; and we know not how the editor 
could have more thoroughly established his competency than he has done 
in this department. These notes are dense, clear, erudite, accurate, per- 
tinent statements. They are biographical, theological, historical. Some 
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of them are of very tender interest, as exhibiting the relation between 
the author’s public and _ his spiritual life ; while others belong properly 
to “the history of doctrines,” and serve to show the precise point in 
the map of controversial or dogmatic theology to which a particular 
treatise may belong. 

With incredible labour, Dr Goold has revised the entire series of 
Scripture references and quotations; has corrected errors in the text ; 
has attended with peculiar vigilance to the system of numeration ap- 
plied by the author to his multiform subdivisions; and has collated 
anew the numerous quotations which the writer has drawn from the 
Greek and Latin fathers, and which till now were in a state of great 
inaccuracy. The consequence is, that these volumes having passed 
under this industrious and scholarly revision, will compete in accuracy 
with any publication with which we are acquainted. 

There are circumstances in our age which render this reprint pecu- 
liarly timeous and valuable. A sound positive theology, and a rational, 
spiritual, Christian life—such as are set forth in the works of Owen— 
constitute, when comprehended, the specific antidote to that unthinking 
ritualism, and that restless scepticism, which are at present assailing, 
from opposite points, the Bible religion of our country. Let men re- 
turn to the old fountains now opened for them as it were afresh. Let 
them go to the writings of Owen, and they will find they are conver- 
sing with a learned man, one “ mighty in the Scriptures,” who, in an age 
when men’s minds all around him became excited and inflamed by error, 
by fanaticism, by faction, stood calmly on his own rock, surveying, and 
seeking to control the agitation. They will find that they are face to 
face with one, whose communion with God was too profound and 
habitual to admit of his being a mere speculatist or ritualist-—one whose 
creed was drawn, not from canons or fathers, but from the fountain of 
inspiration—and whose life within was ever receiving fresh renovation 
from daily fellowship with God. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of John Pye Smith, D.D. By 
Joun Mepway. London: Jackson & Walford, 1853. 


THE conspicuous place which the name of Pye Smith will ever retain 
in the history of our religious literature, the influence which his writings 
have exerted in moulding the theological mind of our country, the 
substantial services which he rendered to the eause of God and truth, 
his endowments both natural and acquired, and the eminent worth and 
amiability of his character, demand a fuller treatment of the whole 
subject of his life and labours, than a brief notice of the volume in 
which they are recorded will allow. We are unwilling, however, to 
lose time in commending to the attention of our readers the present 
excellent biography by Mr Medway. It is valuable, not merely as a 
record of the incidents in Dr Pye Smith’s life, but, to the extent in 
which the subject of the biography mingled in all the weightier contro- 
versies of his times, as a history of theological discussion in Britain for 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
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‘John Pye Smith was born in Sheffield, May 25, 1774. His fathe 
was a bookseller, to whom he was bound apprentice in 1790. Tw vo 
years afterwards, he was admitted to the Christian church. In 1796, 
we find him editing the “ Sheffield Iris,” whilst its poet editor, James 
Montgomery, was imprisoned for six months in York Castle, for no 
greater offence than that of blaming the volunteers for precipitancy, 
involving the loss of life, in the suppression of a passing riot. The 
same year he entered Rotherham Academy, at that time under the 
charge of Dr Williams, and made preparation to enter on the Christian 
ministry. In 1800, at the recommendation of Dr Williams, he was 
appointed tutor for Homerton, in which situation he had a wide range 
of duties to traverse, embracing tuition in almost every branch of science 
and literature. His married life dates from 1801, and in regard to it 
his biographer has a chapter curiously piquant and peculiar, written 
with adroit delicacy, and casting over the facts with which he deals a 
vague mystery, but leaving, we fear, with most readers, the impression 
that either more or less should have been said on the proceedings and 
temper of the lady concerned. In the course of 1804, we find him 
organising a church at Homerton, and under this head we have the 
Church Covenant which its members signed, and the Confession of 
Faith,—a comprehensive and interesting document,—which its pastor 
made, when he conjoined with the duties of the tutorship the cure of 
souls. His first publication was the celebrated letters to Belsham in 
1804. In 1805, he became theological tutor ; and some years passed 
in various literary efforts, consisting chiefly of contributions to the 
“ Eclectic Review.” About this period, he received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from Yale College, resigned his resident tutorship,—though 
he still taught the class,—and became afflicted with his infirmity of 
deafness, which continued with him to his death. The sermon which 
was afterwards expanded into his four discourses on “‘ The Sacrifice and 
Priesthood of Christ,” was published in 1813. The first volume of 
his great work, “‘The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah,” appeared 
in 1818. To omit all reference to his share in various public move- 
ments and controversies, he published in 1839 his well-known work, | 
“Scripture and Geology.” He had again become resident tutor in 
1843, and “his public work,” remarks Mr Medway, “may truly be © 
said to have been finished, when on the 12th of May 1850 he wrote in 
his college diary, ‘ My last lecture.” In 1850, a public testimonial 
to his worth and services was paid to him, in the shape of a fund, to 
the amount of £2600, invested for the benefit of Dr Pye Smith during 
his remaining life, and for the formation of divinity scholarships on ~ 
his decease. He survived this tribute of affection and gratitude only 
a year, when he expired, full of years and honours, at the age of 76. 

Such is a faint outline of a course, extending over so great a period, 
and beginning so early in this century, that to the present generation 
most of these facts can be known only as matter of history. The three 
most important publications of this literary veteran are, his “‘ Scripture 
. Testimony,” his “ Discourses on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ,” 

and his “Scripture and Geology.” There are many points in the wide 
variety of topics discussed by him, on which he expresses views to 
which we might demur; such as the doctrine of inspiration, and the 
ground for the obligation of the Sabbatic law. On the former, he seems 
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to countenance the exploded theory of a variation in the intensity of 
the inspiring influence, which is to dogmatise on a process beyond the 
limits of human knowledge ; and, moreover, he attributes to plenary 
inspiration the idea of a mechanical utterance of sounds, with which, 
when properly understood, it has no affinity. On the latter point, he 
declines to rest the obligation of the Sabbath on the fourth command- 
ment, except in the way of analogy and inference, inasmuch as it was 
part of the national law of Israel,—which is to overlook, as it seems to 
us, the unity of the divine administration in its moral principles 
throughout all ages. But his works, especially those just named, are 
of high and permanent excellence. His chief forte lies in the applica- 
tion of exegesis to the task of eliciting divine truth. In patience of 
investigation, thorough candour, and solemn feelings of responsibility 
in his work, he has no superior. His “ Scripture Testimony” will 
long be the standard work on the subject. In “the Sacrifice and 
Priesthood of Christ,” he shows himself as great a master of the doc- 
trines of pure theology, as in the other he gives evidence of the highest 
exegetical tact and resources. His work on “ Scripture and Geology ” 
manifests extensive acquaintance with the facts of science, but we can- 
not help thinking the main argument in the volume to be somewhat 
liable to the charge of reasoning in a circle. That Scripture deals 
with geology as it deals with all science,—in accommodation to the state 
of human knowledge,—may be true; and this is the amount of the 
proposition established in the work: it is not the fact, however, but 
the reason of such accommodation, which requires to be unfolded and 
’ vindicated. 

Dr Pye Smith has been fortunate in his biographer. All that affec- 
tion and good sense could do for his memory, has been done for it in 
the volume before us. Mr Medway evinces great compass of thought 
and richness of expression. The narrative, however, would have gained 
in point and interest had it-been more condensed. 





Remarks on Bishop Wordsworth’s Recent Letter, “ Reprobating” the 
Author's “ Conduct” for taking part in Public Meetings of the Scot- 
tish Reformation Society. By the Rev. Berketry Appison, M.A. 
of St Peter’s College, Cambridge. Edinburgh: R. Seton, 1853. 


Mr Apnison is a clergyman of the Scottish Episcopal communion, and 
a member of the Scottish Reformation Society. In this latter capacity, he 
went on a deputation to the North of Scotland to advocate the cause 
of Protestantism; in the course of his tour, he called, as was his wont, 
on the Episcopal brother of the place where a meeting was to be held, 
who declined to see him, and he appeared on the platform, there and 
elsewhere, accompanied by ministers of the Preslyterian and other 
churches. The towns in which he appeared happen to lie within the 
spacious, though rather undefinable district assigned as a diocese to 
* Charles Wordsworth,” who signs himself, “ Bp. of St A., D., and D.,” 
—a set of acrostics which, we are led to understand, signify Bishop of 
St Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. Lately posted on the first of 
these watch-towers, and apprised of this “intrusion” into his far- 
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stretching domain, Bishop Wordsworth has issued and ss a 
Pastoral Letter, in which, “ reprobating the conduct” of his brother 
clergyman from the diocese of Edinburgh, he says, “J feel it my duty 
to let you know, without delay (in order, if possible, to prevent the 
further recurrence of such objectionable proceedings), that I entirely 
disapprove of the meetings which have taken place ; and also to warn 
you not to be tempted to join in the movement, nor in any way, direct 
or indirect, to give your countenance and support to the ‘ Reformation 
Society,’ by whose agency these meetings have been convened.” 

Dr Samuel Johnson once advised his friend “‘ Bozzy,” as a justice of 
the peace, to confine himself to pronouncing his judgment, and never 
to venture on giving his reasons. It would have been well for the 
good fame of Bishop Wordsworth if he had shown the same saga- 
city. Had he contented himself with pronouncing his sentence of 
“reprobation,” it might have passed as harmlessly as the thunder of 
the immortal “* We, William,” of Aberdeen. But in an evil hour he 
has penned a long letter of reasons against the practice which he repro- 
bates. In these, the radical weakness of his cause betrays itself, and 
the Episcopal cathedra breaking down under him, the Bishop appears 
to anything but advantage before the eyes of the public. It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to see what reason he could have for issuing such a pas- 
toral at all. “It was right,” says the Bishop, “ that you should know 
what my sentiments are upon the points which I have briefly touched 
in this letter; and I rejoice, in all thankfulness, to think that there can 
be little or no occasion for me to communicate them to you on any 
other account; the opinions I have explained being the same as you 
yourselves have always been accustomed to hold and to maintain.” 
Assuredly there was little reason to “ warn” the clergy whom he ad- 
dressed, “ not to be tempted to join in the movement” of the Refor- 
mation Society. The Scottish Episcopalians may have been remark- 
able for many things ; but certainly they have never been distinguished 
by their zeal against Popery, nor in great danger of temptation to join 
with their Protestant brethren in opposing it. Why, then, publish 
such a pastoral?. If the Bishop merely wished to let his clergy know 
his sentiments, we humbly think he might have found a fitter medium 
of conveying them than sending his circular to the periodical press. If, as 
would appear, he intended to enlighten the public, he could hardly 
have chosen a worse text, nor delivered a more unhappy sermon ; for, 
consisting as it does of bare assertions and unsupported charges, the 
public can only regard it as a piece of gratuitous bigotry or helpless 
spleen. If, as we shrewdly suspect, it was meant as a blow at Mr 
Addison, for having “ played a conspicuous part,” so much at variance 
with the prevailing sentiments of his brethren, the blow has recoiled 
on the Bishop himself. Mr Addison has answered this contemptible 
missive in the best possible spirit. With mild and gentlemanly firmness, 
he has met the Bishop on his own ground, and shown that in his 
sentiments he’stands opposed to some of the greatest lights and orna- 
ments of the Episcopal Church ; that as a Bishop he has claimed an 


‘authority which no Protestant prelate before him pretended to; and 


that as a Christian man, he has, by volunteering his public approval 
of the clergyman who declined to see Mr Addison, violated the law of 
charity and common-kindness. 
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But while Bishop Wordsworth has given us no good reasons for pub- 
lishing such a pastoral, he has left us no room for doubt either as to 
the sentiments he holds, or the spirit by which he is animated.. He is 
one of those who, in opposition to Hooker, and Ussher, and Andrewes, 

‘and Tillotson, and Stillingfleet, not to mention lesser or later names, 
deny the validity of Presbyterian ordination. While, therefore, the 
name of “Church” is freely awarded to the Romish apostasy, it is 
carefully avoided when speaking of other communions, who are de- 
scribed as “the Presbyterian and other Protestant denominations.” 
** Anti-Popish” is put within marks of quotation as being something 
too harsh and grating a phrase for His Reverence to adopt it as his own ; 
and if he call us “ Presbyters,” it must be with a parenthetical apology 
—(“ for so we must be content to call them, though, by so doing, we 
appear to grant the very matter in dispute.”) In short, the Bishop of 
St A., D., and D. (“ for so we must be content to call him”) considers 
the case of Presbyterians as no better than that of Romanists. “This 
separation, I say, ought to exist in the one case no less than in the 
other; and to dissemble it in the one case, in order to exaggerate it in 
the other, is only to aggravate both offences.” In other words, it was 
no less sinful in Mr Addison to associate with Presbyterians, who deny 
apostolical succession, than it would have been for him to associate with 
the followers of the Man of Sin and Son of Perdition! And after all, 
it seems, the head and front of his offending was, that he appeared on 
the same platform with Presbyterian ministers! The whole affair 
would be simply laughable, did it not indicate the progress of a prin- 
ciple which, unless we are on our guard, threatens our civil and religious 
liberties. The principle, we need hardly say, is essentially Popish. 
We thought there had been but one church on earth which excommu- 
nicates all other churches, which denounces all kinds of intercourse 
with Christians of other denominations as schism, and “ causes that no 
man might buy or sell save he that has the mark of the beast.” We 
now find that there is another sect which has adopted this Antichris- 
tian tenet, and, by doing so, virtually proclaims its affinity with Rome. 
Its origin and past history lead us to anticipate, within a short time, a 
still closer approximation ; and we are greatly deceived, if, partaker as 
it has been of the sins of Babylon the great, it is not yet destined to 
“receive of her plagues.” Meanwhile, we shall keep our eye on the 


movements of this paltry, but pretentious and intolerant clique, as we . 


would do on those of an ambuscade, which, contemptible as it may be 
in point of numbers and strength, with small men, and these with small 
arms, may yet do considerable mischief in the day of battle, when the 
grand onset is made by the enemy with whom they are in secfet 
league. 

We need hardly say that Mr Addison has done no small credit 


to himself, and no small service to the truth, by his able reply to. 


this very poor and supercilious manifesto. 
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Homiletics; or, the Theory of Preaching. By A, Vier. 
Pastoral Theology; or, the Theory of the Gospel Ministry. By A. 
Viner. Edinburgh : Thomas Clark. 


Wuatever came from the pen of Vinet, is deserving not merely of 
perusal but of study. The publisher has done service in ushering 
these works into the notice of British readers under an excellent trans- 
lation. The former of the two, under the heads of “ Invention,” 
“ Arrangement,” and “ Elocution or Style,” presents the elements of a 
theory in regard to preaching. Gathered from imperfect notes, sup- 
plemented from the manuscripts of students, it contains a tolerably 
thorough and complete discussion of many points both interesting and 
important. It admits of doubt, however, whether preaching can be 
taught by lectures, and whether the mind of Vinet, with its rich vein 
of philosophic speculation, moved in its proper orbit when propound- 
ing technical rules and forms of oratory. We would have expected 
from him more discussion of principles, and less prescription of forms 
and rules. With all its fragmentary and imperfect character, arising 
from the state of the author's manuscript, the work is of great value, 
and contains some discussions, such as that on “authority,” very strik- 
ing and very original. 

There is a higher tone of evangelical feeling in the closing part of the 
second work. Even here, however, there is rather much of a technical 
spirit. There is a sense, for example, in which we can understand the 
curious sentiment, “‘ Beneficence has become an art, the principal rules 
of which must ultimately become popular.” It falls upon the ear, 
nevertheless, as the utterance of a principle which would lead to great 
formalism in practice,—a formalism which, like the parasitic plant, 
would ultimately strangle the life of the tree to which it clings. Still, 
everywhere throughout both volumes, there is the impress of a superior 
mind, infusing the freshness of its own originality into the mere tech- 
nicalities of art and duty. The reader in perusing them will perhaps 
experience more of intellectual, and we must add, spiritual quickening 
than from the perusal of any kindred work on the same topics. The 
author was imbued with a deep sense of the worth of the human soul, 
and the paramount claim of Christ and him crucified to be proclaimed 
incessantly as the end and sum of the gospel. 


NO. VII. 3 Y 
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THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. IAHRGANG: 1853, 
DRITTES HEFT. 


THE opening essay in the third quarterly number of this journal, en- 
titled Conress1on AND Union, from the pen of Professor Schoeberlein 
of Heidelberg, discusses a subject which engages the attention of every 
German Christian. ‘ On all sides,” says the writer, “earnest and pious 
minds are again turning to the faith of the fathers, and with the greater 
decision and inward ardour, the greater the exertions on the other side 
to annihilate the sacred foundations of the church, and every authority 
in matters of faith.” But the joy inspired by this reawakening of eccle- 
siastical and religious life is disturbed by a discord—by a return to the 
old confessional wrangling. The writer, though he betrays a false 
charity when he laments the renewal of the controversy between the 
Evangelical and Catholic Church, expresses a grief with which every 
one can fully sympathise, when he laments that the disunion between 
the Lutherans and Reformed, which three hundred years ago brought 
the Reformation nigh the abyss of destruction, seems ready in the pre- 
sent day to pass again into open hostility. . All fellowship in the supper 
is already described as a grievous sin, and the old hatred of union has 
returned. The writer asks, Can the mere return to the devious path of 
a former day deliver us from a new devious path in the present day, 
and truly further us? or rather,.is it not a testimony partly that nothing 
has been learned from the last centuries, partly that we want that men- 
tal productivity and independence which have accorded to the conflicts 
of previous centuries, however afflictive, a certain value? Our age, it 
is added, has a different problem before it. The two devious paths of 
an earlier day, CONFESSIONALISM DENYING THE POSTULATE OF UNION, 
AND UNIONISM MISTAKING THE CONTINUAL IMPORTANCE OF CONFESSION, 
are equally to be avoided by us ; while, on the other hand, conFESsION 
AND UNION IN THEIR TRUE RELATION ARE TO BE BROUGHT TO AN AC- 
TUAL REALITY. And the design of the whole discussion is to lay down 
the right Christian principles for these objects. The essay is divided 
into a theoretical and practical part. The theoretical part discusses 
with great calmness, but with a somewhat latitudinarian tone: 1. The 
unity and multiplicity of the church; 2. Confession; 3. The indivi- 
dual confessions of the Greek and Romish Church, of the Catholic and 
Evangelical Church, of the Lutheran and Reformed Church ; 4. Union. 
The practical part of the essay treats, first, the exclusive confessionalism, 
which renders a higher unity impossible, such as prevails, for instance, 
in the Romish Church, which identifies the right position, “ Extra ec- 
clesiam nulla salus,” with the other, “‘ Extra ecclesiam Romano-Catho- 
licam nulla salus.” And the writer asks, when the Lutherans, who 
indeed never proceed so far as the position, that out of the Lutheran 
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Church is no salvation—although not seldom thoughts are found ex- 
pressed at least bordering on it—yet announce their conviction, that 
the*symbolical definitions of the Lutheran Church are the exclusively 
right expression of Christian truth, and that the other confessions, so 
far as they diverge from these, are in positive error ; when they declare 
that the Lutheran Church is, among the other confessions, the only true 
one, and that, as doctrine is essential, and all else unessential, there re- 
mains no other duty for the others than merely to be converted to 
Lutheranism ; do they not destroy the essence of confession in its very 
foundations? The writer then treats of unionism as tending to indiffer- 
entism ; and standing aloof from a narrow confessionalism on the one 
hand, and a latitudinarian unionism on the other, he asks what is the 
true meaning? what is the task imposed on us? And he answers this 
inquiry by saying it is found in the maintenance of confession with an 
endeavour after union, and an endeavour after union with the mainten- 
ance of confession. After handling these points at considerable length, 
and distinguishing between ideal and real union, he speaks of the de- 
sirableness (!) of union between the Catholic and Evangelical Church. 
He then treats of union between the Lutheran and Reformed Church, 
which he thinks could be accomplished, not so much by an absolutely 
new symbol, which would establish an entirely new church, but either 
by the majntenance of the common doctrine ; or secondly, by leaving 
the symbols of the two confessions in their previous authority as a rule 
of doctrine, and by confessing to the “consensus ” which is common to 
them both ; or thirdly, by composing a new common symbol, based on 
the foundation of the previous confessions. The whole paper is con- 
cluded by sketching a fantastic scheme of universal union, for the con- 
summation of which, he supposes the Greek Church, as the sister of the 
Romish Church, must be first awakened into life, and serve as a con- 
necting link to unite Catholic and Protestant into one Christian whole 
—an idea which sufficiently shows the kind of union he would have, 
which, alas! would not be a union in the truth, and among those united 
in the Lord. | 

Another paper of great learning and research, by Fr. Wilhelm 
Schultz, licentiate and privat-docent in the university of Berlin, is en- - 
titled Cyrus tue Great, and discusses the question whether Cyrus, 
the founder of the Medo-Persian empire, is not in fact the same with 
the Cyrus of Scripture, the benefactor of the Jews. This had hitherto 
been regarded as a settled matter of fact. The writer remarks that 
on this occasion the revolution has proceeded from a duke in England - 
—from the Duke of Manchester, who, in his book “The Times of 
Daniel,” 1845, extended his inquiries to this subject. Professor Eb- 
rard, in the third number of this journal for 1847, not merely recom- 
mended the results ‘to which the Duke had come, but also thought 
that he could establish them on new grounds. Finally, Diaconus 
Wetzka, in a little work of 1850, devoted to Cyrus, has sought to give 
more general circulation to them. The exception to the current view 


was particularly taken from the circumstance that, according to Daniel, 


it is not Cyrus but Darius that seems to appear as the conqueror of 
Nebuchadnezzar and of Babylon: it was known that a Darius Hystaspis, 
according to the vulgar history, took Babylon, and immediately the con- 
clusion was drawn that Daniel by his Darius meant Darius Hystaspis, 
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_ and made with him the proper commencement of the Medo-Persian 

empire. Thus, then, by natural order, the Chaldeans, who, according 

to the Bible, possessed Babylon immediately before this Darius, must 

be identical with the Persians, who, according to the vulgar history, 

ruled over it till Darius Hystaspis ; the people of the Chaldeans can be 

no other than the Persians; their kings, Nebuchadnezzar I. and II. 

and Evilmerodach, must correspond most accurately with the kings of 
the Persians, Cyrus, Cambyses, and Smerdis; and the Cores of Scrip- 
ture, who, after the conquest of Babylon, first gave the Jews permission 
to return, must, of course, have lived after that Darius Hystaspis, and 

could not be the well-known Cyrus, the founder of the Persian mo- 

narchy, but merely a viceroy of the later Persian princes. Such are 

the Duke’s opinions, whose doubts begin at that point of ancient his- 

tory which all others have assumed as established ; and the writer re- 
marks that at all events it must raise a doubt that for eighteen centuries 
all should have erred in the same way on one and the same point— 
a point which has by no means remained unconsidered, but which the 
most learned men of all times, Josephus, Cl. Ptolemaus, and Eusebius, 
among the ancients, and Calvisius, ‘Scaliger, Petavius, Usher, Pri- 
deaux, Des Vignoles, and Hartmann, besides many others among the 
moderns, have most carefully discussed. LEbrard indeed desires to ob- 
viate this doubt, and thinks that properly Josephus alone has erred, 
that he has been followed ‘by all the fathers, and that by this means 
the error has become so deeply rooted and so constant through all 
times,—that the original documents, if they proceeded from Greeks, 
spoke only of Cyrus and the Persians, and if of a Chaldee.origin, only of 
Nebuchadnezzar and the Chaldeans, so that if we did not commit our- 
selves to the tutorage of Josephus, the two could be easily brought to 
harmony. With this, however, says the writer, one can be little satisfied ; 
for Eusebius, and many others after him, here manifestly had before 
their eyes not merely the opinion of Josephus, but also the accounts of 
the Chaldean Berosus and othets. In the course of a very lengthened 
paper, replete with the most extensive erudition, the writer establishes 
the common view on grounds which cannot be shaken. And besides 
the more immediate question in hand, he enters into a minute investi- 
gation, not only of the records of antiquity sacred and profane, but 
also of the researches of modern times, on many connected questions of 
importance. He throws a flood of light on the appearance of the 
Chaldeans on the stage of history, on the relation of the Chaldeans to 
the Persians, on the history of the Persians as far as they are mentioned 
in the sacred Scriptures, and on many of the questions connected with 
the succession of the Persian princes. 

The next paper, entitled, iiber die Stellung des Exordiums in der 
Predigt, by Graf of Meiningen, canvasses the advantages of a custom 
common among German preachers—a custom that would be more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance—of prefixing an exor-. 
dium to the sermon before the announcement of the text, the conse- 
quence of which almost invariably is that the exordium hangs in the 
air, the most vague and aimless thing imaginable. The writer of this 
article, however, looks on that time-honoured method with a more 
favourable eye ; and lie will have it that a preacher, if he would be 

perfectly just to the text or to the Word of God, and act quite con- 


— 
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formably to the chief aim for which the sermon is destined, will prefix 
an exordium to the text. 

Next follows a note of correction, by a numismatist, on the sign of 
the cross, which Neander alleges is found on the coins of Abgarus of 
Edessa. The writer says, the symbols on the coin consist of five pearls 
on the mitre of the king, which accidentally form a cross. 

The rest of the number consists of a notice of Von Meyer’s Blatter 
fiir hshere Wahrheit, and an interesting notice of Gibel’s History of 
the. Christian Life in the Rhenish- Westphalian Evangelical Church. 
The latter deserves particular attention. At the close of the sixteenth 
century, the a Church of the Rhine and of Westphalia had 
passed the time of struggling for existence. But more dangerous ene- 
mies grew up. These were lukewarmness and laxity of manners. 
Doctrine was indeed safe; but life began to fall asleep. Then there 
was formed imperceptibly within both churches, the Reformed as well 
as the Lutheran, a healing remedy to the languid and sick body of the 
church, This was Pietism, at first sorely decried and violently perse- 
cuted,—the active living Christianity which, proceeding first from Port- 
Royal, operated with a new quickening power in the Reformed Church, 
pre-eminently as Labadism in the Evangelical Church, and as Mystik 
and Pietism a salutary salt for the universal church. This time was 


the time of the inner mission of the seventeenth century. The newly 


kindled life of faith came into keen opposition, not so much with the 
doctrine of the church,—for its supporters and champions were most 
anxious to make good their orthodoxy in the most decided manner,— 
as with ecclesiastical life and the practice of thechurch. Our attention 
is then turned to the Church of the Netherlands. It is said that the 
heavy yoke imposed on the church and ecclesiastical science by the 
Synod of Dort, preserved indeed her orthodoxy to the Reformed 
Church, but threatened, at the same time, to turn her away from the 
Holy Scriptures as the source of faith, and to confine her predomin- 
antly to the stagnant water of the symbolic books. Naturally there 
were not wanting individual attempts to shake off this yoke. The 
strictly synodal, or symbolical, as well as the more liberal Biblical ten- 
dency, had distinguished representatives. As representative of the ~ 
former, the learned and pious Gisbert Voétius, the reformed John Ger- 
hard, is particularly sketched in his life and labours, in his influence and 
character. Likewise also his opponent, who, in the last half of his 
life, threatened again to snatch from him his hardly won wreath of 
victory,—D. John Cocceius, or Koch. By his principle, so pregnant - 
with consequences, “ Id significant verba, quod significare possunt in 
integra oratione, sicut omnino inter se conveniunt,” he opened up 
wholly new paths for Scripture exposition. That which was at first 
only a learned controversy on this point, soon penetrated, in a wa 
highly characteristic of the Reformed Church, into ecclesiastical life, 
and into ecclesiastical practice on the question of Sabbath sanctifica- 
tion ; while the Cocceian doctrine of the covenant of grace and cove- 


- nant of works prepared an entire revolution in the department of dog- 


matics. To introduce into active Christianity what these two masters 
of theological science and men of sincere piety had effected in d 

tics and exegesis—to introduce it into practice in the department 
of popular life, for this two other men were called, Iodocus Loden- 
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stein and Jean de Labadie. The former, a scholar, indeed, of 
Voet and Koch, but no learned theologian, is one of the most 
beautiful phenomena of devout and ardently-loving Christianity. His 
portrait, as a faithful preacher and pastor, as the father of the pious 
private meetings, subsequently the “collegia pietatis,” as a Chris- 
tian poet, a man of apostolic spirit, full of missionary zeal, who, 
when dying, could say, “If this is death, then I die easily,” is a 
truly precious jewel. He submitted to the existing order, notwith- 
standing the clearly perceived corruption of the universal church, while 
Labadie felt himself constrained to form a congregation of saints out- 
side the church.. The influential labours of Labadie were such, says 
the author, that since the great Reformers, no man has exercised, on the 
Reformed Church and partly also on the Lutheran Church, so powerful 
an influence. That the name of Labadie and of his adherents is now 
obscured, nay unheard, arises from the fact that his scholar Spener was 
the cause of the appellation Labadists passing into Pietists. Apart 
from Labadie’s personal gifts, his foreign origin contributed much to 
this. He was a Frenchman who grew up to manhood in the school of 
the cross, in which his country’s church was tried, a scholar of the 
Jesuits, then a Jansenist, and subsequently a preacher in the south of 
France, where Bishop Bazas extols him as a distinguished labourer in 
the vineyard of the Lord, as an undaunted confessor of Jesus Christ, 
and an enlightened “ half-martyr ;” and after manifold persecutions, he 
separated himself from the Catholic Church, in order to find among the 
Reformed “a people who loved God in Jesus Christ, and desired to serve 
him in sincerity and truth.” Since Calvin, says Garisoles, no such man 
passed over to the Reformed Church, His zealous activity in Montauban, 
his call to Orange, his flight to Geneva, his literary labours which 
made him so known and dear to friends in the Netherlands, that they 
achieved his election as pastor of Middelburg, had every where in their 
train a new breathing of the Spirit in the church, and diffused an im- 
measurable blessing. His alliance with Yvon, Dulignon, and Menuret, 
his solemn self-dedication to the service of God as well as his friendship 
with the pious Anna Maria Von Schurmann, this pearl among celebrat- 
ed women, whose life, at first devoted to the arts and sciences, and 
afterwards a life hid with Christ in God, is described at large in a sepa- 
rate section, became the beginning of the formation of an “ecclesiola 
in ecclesia” in the parsonage of Middelburg. The conferences here car- 
ried on, called prophesying by Labadie, and subsequently transplanted 
to Germany by Spener, were the means—because they made not the 
church but the house, not ecclesiastical actions but the Holy Scripture the 
central point of piety—of giving the first impulse to the separation of the 
regenerate from the congregation and the church. Then followed Laba- 
die’s breach with the church, and the formation of a free community, such 
as had never. been seen upon the continent since the days of the Ana- 
baptists. Their travelling agents were those above named three friends. 
Like frightened doves we see the group now here, now there, seeking a 
place where they could rest their foot and pitch their tent. We see 
them in Hereford with the noble and pious Princess Elizabeth. Their 

domestic and church-order carried out on strict communistic views, 
‘with very doubtful principles on married life—that most dangerous rock 
of all separatist efforts—necessarily prepared for them new persecutions 
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in Lutheran Hereford. Altona affords them a new asylum: there 
Labadie dies a peaceful and pious death. His congregation had done 
as great a missionary service to the church by their pilgrim life as their 
separation had done her harm. After this they returned to Holland. 
Though Labadie and Yvon were dead and their congregation scattered, 
the principles of their piety continued for a long time to live and to 
operate. A series of representatives of this life of faith, awakened by 
Labadie, is presented to the reader. The Labadism fostered in Mihl- 
heim by Schlicter, sheds great light on the later and the most recent 
phenomena of Christian life in this place, such as the life and labours 
of the well-known Tersteegen. Then mention is made of many names 
connected with this movement—of men who were much blessed of God. 
But it is in Fried. Adolf Lampe, this most influential theologian and 
celebrated poet of the Reformed Church, whose richly moved and 
changeful life is sketched by the author with great love and warmth, 
that we first meet the final reconciliation of Labadism with the church. 
In him is completed the circle of the new life first produced within the 
church, then repelled by her, but clarifying and purifying itself without 
her pale. Through Lampe the actually true and eternal in Labadism 
became the property of the church. The subjective and enthusiastic, 
and therefore also the untenable, had gradually, through a series of bitter 
experiences, been judged, and had disappeared. The history of Labad- 
ism teaches us that no communion broken off from orderly church-life, 
despite the fulness of life which marked its commencement, can main- 
tain itself alive, but begins at once, with the disappearance of. its 
founders, to grow sickly and to decay. Yetnot only did Lampe over- 
come the stern opposition of Labadism and orthodoxy in ecclesiastic 
practical life, but at the same time he overcame the original beginning 
of this separation which Voet and Koch theoretically carried out, inas- 
much as he again united the two schools by his dogmatics. He is the 
man of union of the Reformed Church. The article then passes from 
the Reformed to the Lutheran Church, and describes, at large, the 
similar and analogous movements that took place in her touching on 
the “ formula concordizw,” and on the decay of the Christian life. The — 
writer then alludes to the restorers of Christian life—to.Arndt and . 
Spener, without an accurate knowledge of whom, we are told, it is not 
possible to have an, accurate understanding of the history of the Chris- 
tian life in the Rhinelands and Westphalia. Therefore more particular 
details are given of the life and labours, of the character and system of 
these two men. Then follows a history of Pietism and of separation, _ 
fraught with the highest interest and instruction. 











MISCELLANIES. 


I.—THe MasquEraDE oF INFIDELITY. 


Dr Jounson loyed a good hater; but it does not follow that he was 
himself one. On the contrary, it may be argued that to love a good 
hater implies as good a lover, and serves to illustrate a disposition of 
the most perfect charity. The celebrity of the paradox will bear us 
out, at least, in saying that we believe in open, downright unbelievers. 
In view of some of our contemporaries, we look back with a sort of 
admiring regret on those old manly champions of unbelief who threw 
down their gage of battle in the face, and under the frown, of all 
Christendom. They are gone. Their armour is rust, and their bodies 
(and if there was truth in their conclusions, their souls) are dust. It 
is not this, of course, that we lament, but them. Not ours the dolour 
of their defeat; nor ours the duty of grief at their mortal exit from 
the scenes in which they acted a bad part well. But the heroic race 
of them is extinct. Where now is to be found, in any “height of 
place,” a Roman of the authentic strain—deist or atheist? The latest 
seen was the plebeian, Tom Paine, sitting a drunken Marius amid 
the ruins. Save in unity of design, they have no successors—none 
who acknowledge themselves, or whom they would acknowledge, their 
representatives. These dubious admirers and indirect detractors of 
Christianity, the Mystics, Sentimentalists, and Rationalists of the dif- 
ferent semi-infidel schools,—their ghosts disdain them. In them, while 
they still breathed the vital air, there was reality, and so much of 
truth, at least, as is inseparable from that. Their hostility was a drawn 
sword and not a concealed dagger; and they have their part in the 
praise expressed by the somewhat undiscriminating sentiment, ‘“‘ Honour 
to the brave.” 

We can speak of them with the generosity of those released from 
fear. So far as they are concerned, the Christian pilgrim might safely 
drop the combined character of warrior—drop aces. ewe shield, and 
pursue, without controversial furniture, the unobstructed highway of 
faith. The lions that roared in the path, by their silence confess the 
chain. No arrogant Apollyon bestrides the road. No Giant Despair, 
with hoarse and petrifying voice, and knotty club of logic, captivates 
the bewildered wayfarer and thrusts him into the dungeon of Doubting- 
Castle. He meets now only with By-ends and Talkatives, who beguile 
the profitless way with obscure “discourse of things heavenly, and 
things earthly, things moral or evangelical, things more essential or 
circumstantial.” These, for the most part, are as sensitive to any doubt 
thrown upon the reality of their belief, as was the worthy whose words 
we have quoted. . Whether materialists or spiritualists, or (in the faith 
of either) baptized, by a more special name, in Abana or Pharpar, or 
other river’of Damascus, preferred to all the waters of Israel, and 
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whatever their accustomed mode of obviating the fact of an authorita- 
tive religion, they alike regard religion as a fact of man’s nature, with, 
at least, a subjective ground, in his ideas and feelings; and giving it 
its peculiar cell in the cranium, or place among the sentiments, con- 
cede its substantial identity with the Christian Symbol. They each, 
accordingly, make admissions broad and liberal enough to entitle them 
to be considered very respectable Christians, did we not know that, 
from the same point of view, they might claim to be better Mus- 
selmen than the Porte, and better bad Jews than the veritable Beni 
Israel. 

It is not difficult to account for the want of decision apparent in 
their attitude. The war waged by the eighteenth against the first 
century of the Christian era, has undeniably left the victory with the 
latter. British Deism, and Gallic Atheism, have withdrawn from the 
field, discomfited, and contemptuous of the irreclaimable tendency of 
the human mind to superstition. With unexpressed and inexpressible 
chagrin they remark the unambitious views and grovelling sentiments 
of those whom their philanthropic endeavour aimed to free from sub- 
jection to divine and ghostly dominion, and to make as gods. Mute 
as stoics, they yield to the melancholy proof of how little is, in general, 
to be expected from the possessors of that deified faculty in which the 
practical understanding of the English worshipped itself under the 
name of Reason; and to which the gallantry of the French rendered 
appropriate honours, under the figure, and on one celebrated occasion 
in the person, of a woman. 

The reader will pardon what may seem a too protracted victory 
chaunt: some may, perhaps, think it premature. But it cannot be 
denied ; the enemy has not succeeded well in his bold display of the 
cloven member, through his eagerness to spurn the Nazarene and 
trample on the“altar. Such is his silence and torpor, that he might 
seem not only defeated, but destroyed. Covered with wounds, the 
vanquished Apollyon lies apparently dead upon the field; and the 
Christian warrior may set his foot upon his breast and say, Thus perish 
thy enemies, Jehovah Sabaoth! It is, however, but the stratagem of 
those felon beasts, who simulate death in order to avoid it. There is . 
danger in the deathlike repose of the fallen giant. His brain is active, 
his courage unsubdued. Cautiously his hand seeks to grasp the foot 
that tramples him, and hurl his antagonist to the ground. It becomes 
his victor indeed to look closely and see if that upon which his foot is 
set; and on which he presses to maintain his advantage, is in reality he; _ 
or whether it is a deception which he has left to amuse the conqueror, 
in the interim of his appearance in some new and unexpected shape. 
For he is, beyond all conception, flexible, Protean, and wonderfully 
favoured in being the father of lies—an evil and dangerous, but most 
obedient offspring. 

To leave metaphor; an undeclared, if not avowed infidelity is 
discoverable in much of the prevalent logic and popular literature of 


-the day; in other words, in its thinking and in its feeling. In the 


sphere of the former, we might indicate numerous shapes and degrees 
of negation, shaded off from the atheistic materialism, born of a popular 
science, to a refined rationalism, sometimes professing to be, as with 
the Socinians, primitive Christianity itself, and sometimes, as with the 
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New England pseudo-orthodox school, of a progressive theology, a re- 
finement and improvement upon it. 

But as it is our modest purpose to examine some of the literary fea- 
tures of the time, and not the Medusa head its severe science wears, 
nor the face of impenetrable meaning its philosophy puts on, to those 
who regard them from a religious point of view,—we shall only stop to 
criticise a little a recent disguise which the veteran masquer, ever par- 
tial to the philosophic beard and gown, has assumed with the “ very 
suddenness of putting on.” We refer to the theory of developments 
in Christianity. He has in this instance disguised himself as much 
with the man, who stands before the world as its author, as with his 
opinions. For the man is a trained, and we desire to think a consci- 
entious theologian—the champion in turn of two Churches. His 
speculations have not yet been applied to sustain infidel theories; but, 
no doubt, will be put to their appropriate use as soon as they shall 
have had time to get into the hands and heads of those who agree with 
Mr Newman when he consistently affirms that whether a man accept 
Christianity, or not, depends upon his sense of his own moral wants, 
but do not agree with him in feeling’ those wants. His views would 
have but slight chance of toleration by sincere believers of any name, 
were it not for an original and natural confusion between the unfolding 
of implicit teaching, as explained by him, and the validity of direct and 
necessary inference. None, but for this, could avoid seeing how directly 
they lead on to a disavowal of the divine authority of the Christian re-. 
ligion, in its supposed state, and at the present stage of its history. 
The theory is, that in addition to that which may be read in Scripture, 
and proved thereby, there have been developed, or unfolded from pri- 
mitive creeds, doctrines that direct logical inference does not derive from 
them: that thus developed they consequently modify Christianity, and 
account for certain additions to its original dogma and*practice. Now 
if this theory. be also a historic fact, then, so far as thus developed and 
modified, that is, in its present state, Christianity derives its sole autho- 
rity from the human reason. The fact that the germs of the ideas thus 
developed are supposed to have been contained in the original revelation, 
constitutes no difference. All ideas that contain truth are, in one aspect, 
a revelation. “It is the inspiration of the Almighty that giveth man 
understanding.” The difference, in this respect, between the human 
ideas of civilization, law, government, and the ideas of religion—on the 
analogy between which Mr Newman founds an argument—lies in this, 
that the former are revealed in their germs and rudiments; while the 
latter are developed in their very revelation. In other words, the former 
are revealed in the reason, the latter to the reason; the former to be 
developed, coextensively with the development of the rational nature of 
man ; the latter coextensive, from the first, with its actual and potential 
development. 

If the difference between the divine ideas. revealed by inspiration, 
and the human ideas (in a sense also divine) bestowed in the original 
revelation of reason, be not that the former are not susceptible, like the 
latter, of a development evolving new forms, or extending to additional 
particulars, but only of logical inference and deduction, then there is no 
difference between them ; they are alike, and in the same sense, subject 
to the laws of the reason, and alike derive their authority from it. The 
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distinction between a revealed and a rational truth lies in the present 
relation they respectively sustain to the mind ; the one, as a fixed form 
imposed upon it, the other, developed by it; the one objective, the 
other subjective ; the one as it came, the other what it has become. It 
is not in the mode, or the time of the revelation, that marks the essen- 
tial difference. That the one kind of truth was given by extraordinary 
inspiration, with miraculous circumstances, and outward signs of its 
origin, and the other by the constant inspiration “that giveth man 
understanding,” cannot make the difference between the revealed 
dogmas of religion and its natural institutes. Or if it be allowed that 
the difference lies in something to which the different manner of their 
revelation determines them, what can that be but that very relation to 
the human mind in which revealed truth stands before it as a thing 
fixed, exterior, absolute, complete—not dependent on the reason for its 
development—nor farther subject to it than as it contains the laws of 
evidence by which its character and claims are to be decided? Nothing 
so much as the perception of this rigid fixedness of form, in all the 
features and proportions of Christianity, upon which depends its 
identity, and of consequence its catholicity, marks the distinction be- 
tween the orthodox belief and the coeval heresies, which, with their 
proper “developments,” retain their connection with it by the parasitic 
hold of Rationalism—destroying that to which it clings. Among these, 
last in time, but first in place, is the theory of developments in Chris- 
tianity, which differs from that which makes Christianity itself a 
development (from the old philosophies and religions of Greece and the 
East) in this,—that the one is an infidel explanation of its origin; the 
other a similar account of its history. 

With this brief notice of the speculations of one who is not the worst 
thinker, in any sense of the words, amongst those who think, or who 
“think they think,” for the age, we leave, with glad alacrity, its specious 
theoretic disparagement and negation of Christianity, and turn, not less 
reluctantly, to their reflection in its sentiment and literature. And we 
cannot deny that on their general surface that reflection is just and 
perfect,—true as the shadow to the cloud that casts it. As regards 
anything, in their entire compass, that looks like affirmation, unreality, . 
with a few exceptions, Coleridge and Wordsworth the chief, lies patent 
on the face of it. . Let the man of true religious mind and heart test it 
by his own convictions and feelings, and he can characterise it by but 
one quality—affectation ; and give it but one name—videlicet, cant. 

To show that it is not the imperfect utterance of the Church or _ 
orthodox Shibboleth that gives occasion to this charge, take for instance 
Thomas Carlyle : whom no one ever suspected of orthodoxy, and who 
yet maintained, until quite recently, the reputation of a somewhat ec- 
centric but substantially Christian belief. Apparent as even his earlier 
works make the fact that he is, in a religious sense, without an object 
of faith, yet his faith in faith, his love of the earnest and real, and his 
abhorrence of shams, unreality, and the small pride of scepticism, gave 
him favour in the eyes of many who could not otherwise, save in a purely 
literary point of view, justify their admiration. The earnest man lo\cd 
to hear him rail against cant: the religious man to hear him scoff at the 
scoffers, But in the man himself, what a hollowness, what a vacuum, 
has his rejection of the only real objects of faith left,—all unfilled by 
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egotistical enthusiasms, and servile prostrations before intellectual great- 
ness ; in which he sees an image and reflection of himself—his God! 

One gets the impression from his writings that he conceives himself 
to be almost the only earnest man, at least Englishman, of his day. 
He is strenuously loud against talking and writing men; and, in gene- 
ral, is very severe upon the age which has the honour of producing 
him, as a talking, pamphleteering, book-making age, deficient in the 
men that are the only men, those of silence and action, and unceas- 
ingly talking to, and of, the eternal harmonies and divine realities of 
things, instead of listening to them. If to talk and write are indict- 
able offences in the awful court before which he summons guilty crowds 
of mouthing orators and able editors, why is it, in the name of all the 
powers of silence, that he does nothing else? Why is he not his own 
Abbot Sampson? Why does he not, like his great idol, Cromwell, 
live silently, and work patiently, till destiny and England discover the 
true “ Kénig” (cunning, able man, or king,) and call Thomas the 
First to the helm of state? or if he is not conscious of great practical 
power—and he may not be, for he insists that unconsciousness is a 
trait of the grander type of men—anid if to toil with the hands, next 
to those greater things which he is not called to do, be the most 
honourable thing in the world, why does he not immediately bind 
himself in indentures to some high-priest of labour, and be made one 
of the sacred order of apron-clad, hammer-armed artisans, whose work 
he finds to be “nobler than the noblest speech?” A sarcastic friend 
of ours, on the whole an admirer of Carlyle, occasionally discourses 
about him in the manner following. Does he act like his own ideal 
man? Is there no considerate blacksmith, in whom he sees an august 
pontifex of fire and metallic thaumaturgy, who will permit him to blow 
his bellows? Will no gardener, “unquestionably fulfilling man’s 
highest duty,” lend him a spade? Will he not give the noisy canting 
world an example of silent greatness? Alas! no. The world is not to 
be edified by him save in a way whereby he may be himself edified, 
and glorified. He affects the Timon towards his age, but remains at 
the banquet and receives the flattery of his parasites. The sympa- 
thetic but sophisticated man of genius admires earnest and working 
men, only as court ladies admire Arcadian shepherdesses and innocent 
rural life. And yet we feel that the age he blames is in some sense 
to blame for him. Had he lived in the times of Latimer and Ridley, 
he might have been an eloquent priest, certainly a bold and able re- 
former. A little later and he would have been a great poet. But as 
it is the scepticism which he reviles, the doubt, which always affects 
first the highest intellect of an age, as trees wither first at the top, has 
touched him with its blight, withered the creative power of the leaf 
within him, and left him only ability to admire what he had otherwise 
been, and sympathy to praise what he had otherwise done. 

We shall, anon, bestow some remarks on the theory that the 
Pagan element in classic culture exhibits itself in modern literature 
by a distaste for evangelical religion—a sort of Julian-like contempt 
for the faith of the Nazarene and his illiterate disciples. This is 
a great mistake easily evinced. But holding the prevailing spirit 
of our literature to be’ the result and counterpart of infidel logic, we 
see a reason why it should, like that, conceal its tendencies under 
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an outward show of fidelity to religion. The popular writers, like the 
thinkers of our day, are involved in the general reaction of society 
against the irreligion of the last century: and they must swim with the 
tide, or at least turn their heads in its direction and passively float on 
with it. Indeed, their motive for doing so is still more urgent than 
that of others. They write books to sell: they write for praise: and 
the name of infidel and atheist is to be avoided if they would get the 
popular ear. No man capable of entertaining a respectable opinion 
writes, prints, or avows himself an infidel. It is a fact in history, that 
infidelity, supported by the plausible logic of Hume, and the trenchant 
and terrible wit of Voltaire, has met with a signal failure; and the 
genus irritabile, in all its species, are sensitively alive to the influence 
of that malignant star, The shepherds have driven the wolf, howling 
and with bloodless fangs, from the fold; and he has returned to his 
ancient wisdom and sheep’s clothing; and conscious that they them- 
selves are not lambs, they imitate his prudence. Christianity has 
proved herself too powerful for open assault. Strong in a new element 
of strength, her hand no longer rests on the iron hilts of power, or 
collects in its grasp the sceptres of all Europe. But she has, instead, 
a body of educated, reading, thinking, and zealous defenders, trained 
in her defence, and who, through the pulpit, are in more immediate 
contact with the people, than her enemies, through books, can ever be. 
The controlling intellect in all countries, and the plain men in all, are 
of her side, and they carry with them the large intermediate class of 
half-educated men, who are the fit subjects of infidel delusions. And 
have not (or had not, until to some of them courage came with popular 
favour) the Carlyles, and shadowy-reflected Emersons, the libellous 
Macaulays, the sardonic Thackerays, and sentimental Dickenses, a sense 
of this? 

More potent wizards than they brood the tempest which, while 
some of them were infants in her bosom, passed over the eternal struc- 
ture in which our mother, the Church, worshipping at the feet of 
Christ, awaits the dissolution of the world. And the city of God re- 
maineth with her pyramids of gold and diamond towers—unshaken 
and undefaced, where the Genius of the storm looked back with joy 
and triumph in his reverted eye to behold its ruins. And have they ~ 
words of power to raise another that could do anything more than 
overset the edifice of their own literary greatness, based on booksellers’ 
returns and popular elements? Well aware that they have not, yet 
incapable of cordially recognising Christianity, in any outward, tangible, 
authoritative form, they, now and then, in a passing recognition, feebly - 
exclaim, Hail, Master! and take care to make each of the few cold 
Iscariot kisses they bestow the occasion of a secret wound. They 
sometimes humour the popular superstition, as the old philosophers 
and poets humoured that of Greece and Rome, because they see no 
other way themselves to be worshipped; and because they would make 


a superstition of their own fame. 
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II.—Dr Sprecer’s GRAMMAR OF THE Parst.* 


THe ancient Persian languages may almost be said to have been revived 
within the last twenty years, and that through the labours chiefly of Burnouf 
and Bopp. The oldest of all is the Zend. It has an alphabet of Semitic 
origin, written from right to left, and the language itself approximates in 
character the oldest Sanscrit of the Vedas. It contains numerous portions 
of the ancient standards of the religion of Zoroaster, espeeially the Vendidad, 
the Yacna, and the Vispered, together with some hymns and liturgical frag- 
ments. The Vendidad contains mythical accounts of the original condition 
of Persia and its first settlement, together with sundry precepts and instruc- 
tions of a moral and theological character. It was first published at Ham- 
burgh in 1829, and subsequently, with a Gujarati translation, paraphrase, and 
comment, at Bombay in 1842. The Yagna is of liturgical content, with 
doxologies and hymns. An extended commentary upon the Yagna, which, 
however, was only continued through the first chapter, was published by 
Burnouf, who devotes upwards of a hundred pages in the preface to investi- 
gations regarding the Zend alphabet. The Vispered consists of invocations 
of the spirits of heaven and the genii of nature. .The Yacna and Vispered 
were published in Gujarati at Bombay in 1843. The Vendidad, Yagni, and 
Vispered together, constitute the Vendidad-Sade, published at Paris 1829- 
1843, and at Bombay 1834. 

The Pehlvi, or Huzvaresh, is the next in age of these languages. It is 
still but little known. Its principal remains are the versions and paraphrases 
of the old Zend books, made in the period of the Sassanides and the Bunde- 
hesh, which is a kind of dogmatic manual of the religion of Zoroaster, and a 
tolerably late compilation containing treatises on the origin of all things, the 
plan of the heavens and the stars, terrestrial creatures, the original condition 
of the human race, and the genealogies of Zoroaster, and of the ancient races 
of Persian kings. There are in addition other books of this kind, as the 
Viraf-nameh, &c. The most complete translation of the remains in the Zend 
and Pehlvi languages is that of Anquetil du Perron in his Zendavesta. 

Besides these there is another dialect differing both from the Zend and the 
Pehlvi, and forming the connecting link between them and the modern 
Persian. To this the name of the Parsi has been given, and to its illustra- 
tion the grammar before us has been devoted. It has not a proper alphabet 
of its own, like the dialects before named, but is found written both with the 
Zend and with the Arabic character. It contains certain portions of the 
Zendavesta, e. g., the Aferins, the Patets, and the translations of Minokhired, 
Shikand-gumani, &c. It approaches the modern Persian particularly, as 
this appears in one of its earliest monuments, the poems of Ferdusi. 

Dr Spiegel says of the origin of this book in his preface, “In my labour 

reparatory to an edition and explanatiun of the Zendavesta, with which I 
comp for several years been exclusively occupied, I found one of the principal 
difficulties to be the fragmentary character of the books. Of the entire old 
Persian literature, only feeble remains are preserved to us, which are of too 
small a compass to be explained from themselves. The aid upon which most 
reliance has hitherto been placed next to the Zend text, viz., comparison 
with the Sanscrit, especially the idiom of the Vedas, is not sufficient for the 
complete explanation of the Zendavesta. The first, great step to the under- 
standing of the religious books of the old Persians, the discovery of the 
grammatical system of the Zend language, could certainly be successfully 


* “Grammar of the Parsi, with specimens of the language,” by Dr Fr. Spiegel, 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Erlangen, member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the German Oriental Society at Halle and 
Leipsic. —- 8vo, pp. 209, 1 

[Grammatik der Parsisprache nebst Sprachproben, von Dr Fr. Spiegel, u. s. w.] 
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taken only by the bringing in of the Sanscrit. But after this first great step 
was accomplished, in its grand features, by the acuteness of Burnouf, the 
Sanscrit could now only render important service toward the explanation of 
words; it could not itself suffice for this. Specific iarities of Parsism 
could naturally enough never be explained from India. There still remains 
an important aid, viz., the tradition of the Parsees, which they have recorded 
in the old translation of the Zend writings, and in a series of independent 
works, both dating from the times of the Sassanides. In the use of these 
highly important traditional books, there now arises a new difficulty. The 
Sanscrit version of Neriosengh, which has hitherto been exclusively used, is 
in the first place a derived source, and secondly, it does not, such as it is, 
even extend to all the books of the Zendavesta, The original versions of the 
Zend text are composed in an unknown language, the Huzvaresh (2%, i.¢., 
huzaothra, bonum sacrificium), which needs explanation scarcely less than the 
Zend language itself. Connected with these versions is a number of other 
fragments, partly versions, partly independent works, which are found in a 
younger language, and one bearing a greater resemblance to the modern 
Persian than the Huzvaresh, while yet it has much similarity to the last- 
named language. It has become known to us under the name Parsi or 
Pazend.* 

“In the obscurity which, until now, still reigns over this territory, it seems 
to me almost advisable to begin with that which is closest at hand. It is 
self-evident, that with the otherwise insufficient material which is at our 
command for the explanation of the Zendavesta, sources so important as the 
Huzvaresh and Parsi writings undoubtedly are should not remain unused. 
The PArsi, as lying next the modern Persian, must first be investigated; 
with the results obtained from a more exact study of the Parsi writings, I 
might hope to make progress in the enigmatical Huzvaresh. In the year 
1846, I began my studies with the copies of the Patet Irani, Aferin of the 
seven Amshaspands, and some smaller Parsi pieces, which I had taken at 
Copenhagen. Although these studies were not without results, it would not 
have been possible for me by their means to write a Parsi grammar, had not 
new and incomparably richer materials come into my hands, through the 
kindness of Professor J. Miiller, of Munich. The scholar just named had the 
goodness to allow me the use of his copies from the Parisian Parsi manu- 
scripts for my work. Among these the Minokhered holds the first place. A 
glance’at my work, and the relation of the illustrations obtained from this 
book to the remainder, will show what thanks I owe to Professor Miiller. - 
With these aids, which I made use of during the year 1846, was the present 
grammar elaborated. : . 

“ By these aids I was put in a position to become acquainted not only with 
the Parsi language, but also with its literature; and the latter appeared to 
me to possess an independent interest altogether apart from the help which 
it can afford toward the understanding of the earlier Parsi writings. A resi- 
dence of six months in London, during the year 1847, I also employed upon 
studies relating to the Parsi. I compared a manuscript of the Minokhered ~ 
which was found at the East India House among the MSS. de Guises, accu- 
rately with the Parisian, and it was of great service to me in the restoration 
of the text, and especially in the supplying of such words, or even sentences, as 
were wanting in the Parisian manuscript. 

“The results of my studies in the Parsi are for the most part contained in 
the present book. An exhibition of the etymology (formen-lehre) of this 
interesting language appeared to me to be of value in the investigation ot 

.the Iranic tongues, especially the modern Persian. I have intentionally 
brought this grammar within as small a compass as possible. Without hav- 


* Spiegel follows Hyde in opposition to Anquetil du Perron, in considering Pazend, 
as well as Zend, to be originally and properly the name not of a language but of a 
book. Such appears to be its use in Oriental writers generally. 
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ing paid some attention, at least, to the modern Persian, a person would 
scarcely proceed to the study of the Parsi. I therefore every where presup- 
pose the modern Persian in my work: what agrees with the grammar of the 
modern Persian has been passed over in the Parsi grammar, but the devia- 
tions I have carefully noted.” 

Dr Spiegel is now engaged in issuing an edition of the Avesta, to be printed 
at the famous typographical establishment at Vienna, with letters: cut ex- 
pressly for the purpose, and of which the first part has already appeared. 
The text, with the various readings of different manuscripts appended, is to 
appear in three volumes, each of thirty sheets, 8vo. The first and second 
volumes are each to be in two parts, containing respectively the original text 
and the Huzvaresh translation. The first volume will contain the Vendidad; 
the second, the ¥agna and Vispered; the third, the Yeshts, and the smaller 
pieces, as far as the latter possess any interest. A German translation of the 
Avesta, with the utmost possible regard to the tradition, and with the neces- 
sary explanations and introductions, is announced as about to appear sepa- 
ap and to be issued in every case, as nearly as may be, simultaneously with 
the text. 

It will complete the enumeration of the languages of Persia, once perished, 
now revived or reviving, to add the inscriptions in the mysterious arrow- 
headed character found upon the ruins at Persepolis, at Babylon, and in fact 
all over the ancient Persian empire. Without its even being known by whom 
they were written, or when, or for-what purpose—whether they were alpha- 
betical signs, or abbreviated hieroglyphical emblems—to what language they 
belonged, or whether to any—in fact, with nothing more than a bare sur- 
mise that they were in some way significant, antiquarians and philologists 
made them the subject of the most careful and thorough scrutiny and com- 
parison. Grotefend, Klaproth, Rawlinson, and Lassen, with many others, 
éngaged in the investigation, and with signal success. The alphabet has 
been discovered, proper names have been read and identified, and the language 
in which all are written has been determined. And it is not impossible that 
by the aid of the clue now gained, farther explorations may develop results 
more and valuable from their historical interest than those yet 
attained. 


END OF VOL. II. 
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